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PREFACE. 


I’liis iiook aiitos at giving a clear outline of British History, 
retafnihg those details only, upon which the life and eolour 
•rhe story depend. 

Alle earlier Periods, during which settle's of various names 
y races continued to pour from the mahcdcySd of Europe 
these shores, have be^jn^^ketched less minutely than 
t ho.sc later times, when the nation^ alimdy formed and rooted, 
began to grow from within and* to expand her mighty 
energies. 

At the beglia^g of each Pifrfod Ss Outline, in- 

tended to serve as a framewdrk^^r ihekudy v$ the succeed- 
ing (ihaptors. Each Period closeft with f picture of the daily 
life and manners of the people, whhh,!yf hojied, will be 
considered both attractive and useful. 

It has been thought best to condense the Litemy and 
Artistic History into a list of eminent men, with notes of 
tbeir chief works. For convenience’ sake the leading men 
of the Bripswick Period, whose names grow very numerous, / 
are given at the end of each reign. ^ 

Since the exactness of historical knowledge depends greatly 
upon Chronology and Genealogy, these have been i»' ';de T>re . 
minent features of the work. While the leading dates are 
given with the text in the order of time, they are i.l^o^rouped 
under certain heads ; in which form they may be made the 
foundation of most intci'esling lessons. In the Genoah ' 

Trees the line of descent from Egbert and Malcol^' /* 
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more to Victoria cau ))c dearly traced, w ith all its curate ral 
branches. 

Instead outlie usual hojjt of questions for examination, 
a few quesHonV are given by which any reign may be fully 
analyzed, A list of Colonics, ^with notes upon their situa- 
tion, their history, and their value, will be found at the 
lend of the hook. 

Although written for Schools, this book will be found to 
contain all that is necessary to work a British History Paper 
f(»r the Govornmeut Certificate of Merit, for the Middle 
Class D(‘grec of A. A., or for most of the Civil Ser^ce 
auiiiuvtions^ - ^ 
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aUESTIOWS FOR THE ANALYSIS OF ANY REIGN. 


I Oive the Pcrio<l to which the 
reign belongs — its plnce in 
the Period — its opening and 
('losing l>ates < 

11. Trace the Descent of the Sove- 
reign from the Conqueror — 
name the father, mother, 
brothers, sisters, husband or 
wife, sons and daughters, 

111 Describe the personal life, char- 
acter, and death of the Sove- 
reign. 

IV, Describe tlic Foreign Policy of 
the reign — giving especially 
the Wars and Allianc^is. 

V. Describe the Domestic Policy of 
the reign. 


VI N ame and describe all imitoHr 
ant Laws, and other Consti- 
tutional Changes. 

VIL Give any Dominions actiiiired 
or lost, and Colonics plant- 
ed, &C. 

VIII Xame the leading Statesmen, 
* 'Warriors, Authors, Men of 
Science, &c —and tell for 
what they arc famous. 

IX. Give and explain any Histori 
cal Names or Titles such a.s 
Triers^ Ofdauiersy Field 
of the Cloth of Gold, Arc 
X. State and describe the leading 
Events, classifj'ing them as 
religions, i>oliti(}al, social. 
I'ommcrcial, literary, tc. 


In describing an event there are six thing-s alway.s to be given: 1. The 
Causes. 2. The Time, o The Place. 4. The Persons concerned 5 The 
C ircumatanceis. 6. The Consequenoe.s. 
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HISTORY 

OF 

THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


♦ 

INTRODUCTION . 


The British Islw. I Tlicir condition in Cte^ar'i 

Etymology of names. 1 time. 

Earliest inhabitants, J** Draidlsm. 

The British Isles lie to the north-west of the Continent of 
]^juro])e ; the larger, Great Britain, being situated near the 
Continent; tlic-^pmaller, Ireland, lying fui-thcr west in the 
Atlantic Ocean. Great BritaSi, called by the ancients 
Albion and Biltannia, comprises the tliree countries, Eng- 
land, AValcs, and Scotland 

The origin of the names, Britain, Albion, Wales, and Scot- 
land, is wrapped in much obscurity. Some have supposed 
that the name Britain was derived from Brutus, a son oi 
Ascanius the Trojan. The name Albion— still used in the 
form AJbyn, or Alpin, an the Highland term for Scotland-* 
is suiiiiosed to have been given U) the island by the Gauls, 
from the clialk cliffs of the south-eastern coast* It is a 
Celtic word, meaning ‘ IMiite Island,' and is most likely con- 
nected with albus and Alp, Wales, or Weallas, is tho’ight 
to have been so named from a Saxon word, meaning ‘ wan- 
derers’ or * foreigners/ because it was peopled by British 
refugees. It was aL^o called Cambria. The Wfelsh have 
always called themselves Cymri, a name w^hich probably 
connects tbem with the ancient Cimbri. Scotland took'ija 
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THE CELTS. 


name from a tribe called Scoti, — perhaps akin to jthe Scy- 
thians of Northern Europe, — ^^vho, early in the Oliristian 
era, passed fropi the north of Ireland into Britain, and* 
many centuHes afterwards, gave their name to their new 
country, ^.t the time of the Roman invasion the southern 
Britons called the inhabitants of the northern part of the 
island Gaoill daoin^ or ‘ people of the woods.* Hence the 
Latinized name Caledonia. The etymology of the word 
England admits of no d6ubt. It is another form tf Angle- 
land, and was derived from the Angli, the chief of the Saxon 
tribes. The smaller island was anciently called leme, a 
name which seems to have been formed from the CeRic word 
eire, meaning ‘ west.’ The Romans called it Hibernia and 
Insula Sacra. Its present names are Ireland and Erin, in 
which can still be traced its old appellation. 

These two islands, lying almost in the centre of the land 
hemisphere, with the great colonics of British America, Aus- 
tralia, and Cape Colony, with India, and numerous smaller 
dependencies in every quarter of the globe, form the Britisli 
Empire. The obj ect of this work is to trace, from the earliest 
time, of which we have any sure knowledge, to the present 
day, the events which have united uudor^ono Sovereign so 
many scattered lands. ^ 

The original inhabitants t^f the British Isles were Celts, 
Tlic population now consists of twd well-defined races — 
the Celtic and the Gothic, branches of the great Indo-Euro- 
pean or Japhetic stock. The former arc found in Wales, 
Cornwall, the Islo of Man, tho Highlands of Scotland, and 
the south and west of Irehmd, — in all places speaking tho 
same language, though in different dialects, and still retain- 
ing in manners and dress many peculiarities of the ancient 
race ; while the latter hold the lower and more fertile dis- 
tricts. Akin to the Celts of Britain are tho Bretons, or people 
of Bretagne, anciently Armorica, the most westerly part- of 
Frapce. ' 

Many centuries before Ihe Christian era, Phoenician sailors 
front the o<donies in Africa and Spain visited the Britisli 
Islands, led thither by their rich tin mines. Herodotus, 
writing abemt four centuries and a half before Chfist, meu- 
t^na the Cassitcrides or Tin Islands (supposed to bo the 
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TIIB ©SUIDS. 

Scilly Isles); but the Greeks then noiliiiig of Ihcia 
beyond their existence. 

From Osesari Tacitus, Diodorus Siculus, and others, w e 
learn a little al^ut ancient Britain. The country seems to 
have been then fUU of marsh and forest, with % few patches 
of rudely tilled ground on the shore next Gaul. The natives 
of the interior sowed no com, but lived on milk and flesh. 
Those far north were often obliged to feed on the roots and 
leaves wh^ch grew wild in the woods. They clad themselves 
in fildns, leaving tlieir limbs bare ; and these they stained 
blue with the juice of a plant called woad. They were a 
brave and hardy, people, and had some knowledge of war. 
Caesar describes them as fighting on foot, on horseback, and 
in chariots, which, from blades that have been dug up on 
• ancient battle-fields, seem to have been armed with scythes 
attached to the axle. Although divided yito many tribes, 
they chose a single leader when danger menaced their com- 
mon country; and, thus united, they were most formid- 
abla Those who lived in th'^ south were, from tlieir in- 
terooui'se with Gaul, mdre civilized than the rest. They 
wore a dress of woollen cloth, woven in many colours; and 
were adorned with chains of gold, silver, or bronze. Golden 
and silver ornaments for the arms, neck, and head ; rings of 
various metals, which Caesar were the only sort (if 
money they used ; spear and arrow heads of flint and bronze, 
shaped with a delicacy which, with all our machinery, wc 
cannot excel ; and great works of rudely piled stone, such 
as Stonehenge in Wiltshire and Stennes in Orkney, are almost 
the only m(?niorials by which we can judge of this ancient 
peoijle. 

The religion of tlie Colts was Druidism ; their priests were 
called Druids ; and their chief saijctuary was the Lslaiid of 
Mona, now Anglesea. The word Druid seems to be con- 
nected with clrm, the Greek name of the oak, tlieir sacres,'; 
tree. In addition to their priestly duties, the Druids wei^ 
the bards, the lawgivers, and the teachers of the poc^plc. 
They wore long white robes and flowing beards, to distin- 
guish them from the people, over whom they had^'comphitc 
control. They believefl in the transmigration of souls, and 
taught the worship of one God: but the serpent, tho.stin 
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aud moon, and the shared their veneration ; and theit 
altars were stained with the blood of men and^women, 
whpm, as Osesar tells, they burned in large nambcrs, en- 
closed in immense cages of wicker-work. These victims 
were generally men who had been convicted of theft or some 
other crime, their sacrifice being deemed peculiarly accept- 
able to the gods ; but in the absence of such, they never 
liesitatcd to imuKdate the innocent. The circles of stone 
already referred to are supposed by some to hav^been the 
scenes of these fearful rites ; but it is more probable that 
they were sepulchral monuments erected in honour of de- 
parted chiefs. The oak groves ■were the dwellings of the 
Druids, and the temples for their daily worship! Their 
three chief feasts had reference to the harvest: one w«s 
held after the seed sown, another when the corn 
■was ripening, ami a third when the crop was gathered 
in. Besides these, a solemn ceremony took place on the 
sixth day of the moon nearest to the 10th of March, 
which was theft New-year’s-day, when the Ajchdruid with 
a golden knife cut the mistletoe ffom its parent oak ; while 
attendant priests, with their white robes outspread, cauglit 
the sacred plant as it fell. The traces of these customs lin- 
ger still, especially in tlie south of England, where the sports 
of May-day, the fires of Mklsuinmer-eve, the harvest-home, 
and the cutting of the mistletoe at Ohrislmas, are duly ob- 
served. 
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ROMAN PERIOD./, 

55 B.C« to 410 A.1).— 405 

Leading Fcatores: THE DAWK OF CIYlLmTIOK, AEB THE 
HTTBODTJCTIOK of CHBISTIAIOTY. 


CHAPTER I. 


Juliiu Caisar landi. Eoadicoa. 

His retnm. Agricolo. 

Intentlojis of Ausustiu Koman walls, 
and Call^la, Sevema. 

Lieutenants of Olan* Itoman dirision of Bri- 
dlua tain, 

Caractacua. Canrauainsand Alleetns. 


CbHstianity introduced. 
'Withdrawal of the ito- 
^^ana 

Scotland and Ireland 
during Bvman period. 
Hainan roads and towns. 


Julius C^ksab, having subdued the tribes of Gaul, desired 
to add Britaiu to his conquests. He had left a legion 
under Publius Crassus tc guard tho Venetic Isles, the group 
of which Belle-isle is chief; and from the soldiers he learned 
the ctiurse, long and carefully kept a secret, by which the 
Gallic merchants reached the. coast of Britain. The valu- 
able pearl fisheries, and the mineral wealth of the island, 
were inducements additional to ithe glory which he expected 
to reaiL He first called together a number of Gallic mer- 
rliants, but could learn nothing of value from them ; 
then, having sent an officer with a ship of war to 65 
reconnoitre, he crossed the Strait of Dover, called B.c. 
in Latin ‘ Fretum Occani,' with 80 ships, having on 
board two legions, or 12,000 troops. He found the high, 
white cliffs of Kent studded with bands of Britons, and had 
much difficulty in landing ,* however, the eagle-bearer of the 
tenth legion led the wa 3 \ and Roman discipline prevailed. 
Four (^ys after, a storm shattered the fleet; and Csesar, 
having repaired his vessels, thought it best to retutn 'to 
Gaul. He had been absent seventeen days. 

Next summer ho landed on the Kentish shorp with five 
legions, comprising 30,000 foot and 2000 horse, tfhe British 
trihea had united ihcir forces, ami were led by Cassivc\au* 
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Lll^UTliNAKTS OP CLAUDIOS. 

nils, “whoso fcorritor^lay along the Thames. He proved him* 
self a brave and skilful general, and kept the Romans in 
check for some time, by taking advantage of the woods and 
rivers. Huwever, Caesar forced his way aerSs the Thames, 
and came riip with his foe, intrenched in the midst of thick 
woods and treacherous marshes. Here tlie British chief 
held out for a while, in hopes that the leaders of the Kent- 
ish tribes would take the Roman camp and bum the fleet ; 
but, when he heard that they had been foiled in thij attempt, 
he came to terms with Caesar. Hostages were given, the 
amount of yearly tribute settled, and Caesar went back to 
GauL 

Until the reign of the Emperor Claudius, the 
Romans did not return to Britain. Augustus, first 
Emperor of Rome, had formed a plan to do so, but 
its execution was ^prevented. The foolish Caligula led his 
troops to the shore of Gaul, opposite to Britain ; where, hav- 
ing shown them the faint outliue of the hills in the distance, 
he set them to gather shells in their helmets, as the spoils 
of the conquered ocean. This he celebrated on his return 
to Rome with a triumph. 

Plautius and Vespasian, the lieutenants of Claudius, after 
hard fighting, gained a footing on the island. Plautius, sup- 
plied irom Gaul with all necessaries, drove thf) Britons across 
the Thames i but further he^uld not go, until the Emperor 
joined him with new forces. Then, having crossed the river, 
the Romans penetrated Essex, where they founded their first 
colony —Camalodunum, now Colchester or Maldon. V espasiau 
fought more than thirty battles, before he subdued the tribes 
of Hampshire and Wight. 

Plautius was succeeded by Ostorius Scapula, who disarmed 
all the Britons within the Roman bounds. This act roused 
the spirit of the natives. The Silures, a tribe of South 
Wales, took the lead; and under their chief, Caractacus, they 
k^t the Romans in constant war for nine years. But at 
last^^he Romans, having forced their way into the British 
strongholds, routed the army of Caractacus ; who, fleeing to 
his step-mpihsr, Cartismandua, Queen of the Brigantes, was 
by her betrayed iuto their hands. He was led in triumph 
thn/iigh the streets of Rome, and was doomed to die ; but hia 
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daimiless beaiing in tlie Emperor’s pres^lioc won for him a 
free pardon. 

Another leader of the Britons was Boadicea, who, in Nero’s 
reign, was Queen of the Iceni, a tribe inhabiting Ij^orfolk and 
Sufblk. She, having suffered shameful wrongs ai^d insults 
from the Eomans, called her countrymen to arms. She led 
them to battle, destroyed OamalodOnum and London, 
which was, even at this early date, a ffourishing com- 6 1 
mercial town ; but, being defeated by Suetonius Pan- a.d. 
linus, shelcilled herself. 

To Julius Agricola, lieutenant of Domitian, is due the 
honour of making Britain a Roman provineo in 
more than name. We have an account of his opera- 78 
tions in the works of Tacitus, his son-in-law. l^ile a.d. 
« he upheld the terror of the Roman arms and checked 
all revolt, he adopted a milder policy. He taught the aits 
of peace to the conquered race, and many high-born Britons 
assumed the Roman toga, language, and manner of life. He 
did what no Roman general had yet done, in penetrating the 
pathless woods of Oaledemia, and extending Roman rule to 
the shores of the Moray Firth. In this expedition he 
had to contend with many dcree foes, and fought a 
battle at Mods Grampius, with the Caiedoman chief 84 
Galgacus, befere passing that great natural barrier. a,X). 
The scene of this battle is uncertain: many name 
ArdocU in Perthshire as the probable place. While cruising 
upon the northern coasts, the sailors of Agricola discovered 
Britain to be an island. 

This great general built two lines of forts from sea to sea, 
for the protection of the southern provinces ; one from 
the Tyne to the Solway Firth; the other, two years 79 
after, fj?om the Firtli of Forth to the Firth of Clyde, a.i>. 
The Emperor Adrian, unable to hold the northern 
ramparts, raised that called Vallum Adriani, or the 120 
Piets’ Wall, close to the fii-st chain of forts built by a.i>'. 
Agrioola. In the reign of Antonine the Romans, under ^ 
LoUius Urbiesus, pushed their territoiy far north, and Jf’38 
restored Agricok’s second wall, which was then called a .d. 
Vallum Antonini, and at a later date Graham's 

Pyke. 

0ttarpara Jafkrisbna PuWk tihnrf 
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M(m than once^a fioman goyemor of Britain, gsBunied 
the imperial pur{)la This happened in one case daring the 
reign gevenis, when Albinna led the Briturh legions into 
Gaul to contest the Empire. Seyerns, viotorioua over hia 
rival, fiyjded the government of Britain between two of his. 
lieutenants ; but he was soon obliged, by the incursions of the 
Caledonians, to visit the island in person. He marched to 
attack his fieroe foes in their mountain fastnesses. They, 
whose only weapons were a dirk, a heavy sword slung around 
them by an iron chain, and a lance with a. bell one end, 
and whose sole protection was a rude tai'get of hide, soou 
yielded to the skill and valour of disciplined legions. Severus 
traversed their forests, and, having inflicted heavy punish* 
Qient for their ravages, built, a few yards from the wall ()f 
Adrian, a strong stone wall, requiring a garrison of 10,0(.K) 
men. He had scarcely turned south when the Caledonians 
rose again ; and in his northward march to reduce 
211 them ho died at York, then Eborficum. His sou 
A-D. Caraqalla yielded to the native chiefs all the terri- 
tory north of the wall built by his father. 

By the Romans, Britain was divided into six provinces, 
Tliese were as follow ; - 

1. BBITAKBIA F&IHA, iuclading all ilic couutry south of 
eestershirc ainl the Thame... 

II. TjiAXlk C2<SABI£lirSIS, the central counties, forming a square 
yvhoM angles rest on the Wash and the mouths of the Pee, the 
Seyern, and the Thames. 

III. BEXTAinnA SECUNPA, Wales and that part of Bngland west 

of the Severn and the Bee. 

IV. HAXIttA CJESABlEirsiS, from the Wash and the Bee on the 

aouth to the wall of Adrian on th& Tyne. 

V. YAXHIITIA, the country between the walls of Adrian and An* 
tonine. 

vr. YESFASIAXTA or CA^BOKIA, tlie tracts north of Antonine's 
wall. 

it 

The first four provinces were oomplotoly reduced ; the 
fiffii was partially subdued by Agricola, Urbieus, Severus, 
and 'Theodosius, who lived in the reign of Valentiuian, and 
gave his sovereign's name to the district ; the last was merely 
irpersed by the Roman troops, but never conquered. 
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IKTBODUOTION OF OHBIBTUNrry. 

I • 

Our knowledge of Bntain during the latter years of the 
Roman |ieriod is very scanty. For twelve years the island 
was an independent state. Oaurausius, appointed Count of 
the Saxon Shore by the Emperors Diocletian andrMasdmiany 
commanded a fleet, which was sent to defend the 
British coasts from the Scandinavian pirates. He 288 
established himself as Ruler of Britain, and actually a.d. 
forced the Emperors to acknowledge his claim to the 
title. He fell at York by the dagger of a Briton 297 
named Allectus, who seized the throne; but, three 
years after, he too fell in battle 'with the Emperor 
Constantins Clilorus, and Roman ascendency was 300 
restored. ^ This prince married Helena, a Britisli lady, a.i>. 
by whom he had a son, afterwards chilled Constantine 
' the Great. 

It is an unfailing nile in history, that^jvhen a civilized 
nation subdues one less advanced, the ultimate beneflt 
derived by the conquered people far outweighs any tem- 
porary loss at first suftered. The early years of Roman rule 
in Britain were but the dark hour before the dawn. Chris- 
tianity was introduced into Britain about the latter end of 
the first century ; some say by Peter or Paul. The Britons 
suffered persecution for the Cross in the reign of Diocletian. 
St. Alban, the tiwt British martyr for Christ, gave 
Ilia name to the town of Hertforoshire at wJiich he 303 
suflered. Constantine the Great, having been born a.d. 
at York, lionoured Britain as his birth-place, and 
gi-eatly encouraged the teaching of the Christian faitli in the 
island. Thus the Britons received from their Roman con- 
querors tlic greatest boon that could be confeiTcd on a nation, 
— ‘ to know Christ and him crucified.’ 

At laJJt the incursions of the Goths and other northern 
tribes became so frequent, and so fierce, that the i^man 
soldiers were withdrawn from Britain to guard the heart oi 
the Empire. Levies of the British youth were employe A 
in the Roman service in Gaul, and elsewhere on the - 
Continent. Soon, the Emperor Honorius, finding^ it 
advisable to contract the limits of the Empire, *rt- 
leased the Britons from Roman sway, and withdrew all signs 
of authority. , * 
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Little can be said of Scotland and Ireland during this 
period The remains of Eoman baths and forts at Bupgh-head, 
Ardoch near Dunblane, and other places, clearly prove that 
the Eomans penetrated as far north as the Moray Firth. 
But the wild forests north of the Forth were too dense for 
the manmuvres of disciplined troops, and the Boman legions 
made no permanent conquest of their savage denizens. The 
Orkney and the Shetland Islands, with the northern coun- 
ties, were, during the latter years of this period, se^ed by the 
Scandinavians, whose descendants may still be found there. 
Ireland, or the Sacred Isle, maintained intercourse with the 
Welsh, and was the abode of the older Oeltic tribes, who 
long preserved the Druiclical worship in its originM forms. 

The Eomans taught the Britons to develop the resources 
of their country. They opened up the island by making 
roads paved witli stone. These were called St7‘ata; whence 
our word Street They also laid the foundation of a lucra- 
tive trade. Borne and her continental provinces affording a 
good market for British produce. The chief exports at this 
time were com, cheese, lime, chalk, oysters, and pearls. 
British cattle, horses, and dogs, were much prized ; and large 
supplies of tin, lead, iron, with some gold and silver, were 
drawn from the island. A gold coinage was in use shortly 
after Offisar’s time. Specimens have been fbund stamped 
with the figures of cattle, like the Latin pecuiiia (from pecus). 
The Bomans being essentially a military nation, the words 
introduced by them, and still used by us, relate to their posi- 
tion in the island, as an army in occupation of a conquered 
land. Their towns were military stations, strongly fortified ; 
and were called in Latin or * camps.’ This word can 

be recognised in various forms in such names as Chester, 
Winchester, Leicester, and Doncaster. The Latin word 
colonia can be traced in Lincoln, and Colchester ; and the 
city of Bath, although not now called by a Boman name, was 

leading Boman watering-place, as recent discover^s of long- 
btsried temples and statues have shown. 
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ARKIVAL OF SAXOK THIBKS. 


SAXON PERIOD. 

410 A.D. to 1066 A.D.— 656 years. 

CHAPTER I. 

TIME OF THE HEPTAKOHY. 

410 A.D. to 827 A.D.-417 years. 

leading Featnres: BLOODSHED AHD CHAH6E. 

UUcrable state of fbe Establishment of the Revival of Ohiistiantiy. 

Britons, Heptarchy. Heptarchy reduced to 

A rrlval of Saxon Prince Arthur. three, 

tribes. Bretwalda. Wessex survives. 

The Britons, who had lived in phace under Roman protec- 
tion, were in a wretched plight when that was withdrawn 
The Piets and Scots, breaking through the unguarded walls, 
pillaged the northern country; the pirates of the Danish and 
German coasts, who had Jiardly been kept in check by the 
Roman fleets, descending upon the east and south, sailed up 
the rivers in their light flat-bottomed skiffs, burning and 
slaying without mercy ; while the land was tom by internal 
strife, between a Roman faction under Ambrosius and a 
British under Vortigern. The petty British states made a 
feeble attempt at union by the election of a monarch, whom 
they called Pendragon; but the contentions for this office only 
made things worse. * 

Vortigern asked the aid of the pirates, or sea-kings, as they 
galled themselves. They were fierce men, of great size, with 
blug eyes, ruddy complexion, and yellow, streaming hair ; 
practised in war, using the axe, the sword, the spear, and 
the mace. Their chief god was Odin, or Woden ; their hea- 
ven was J^allialla. The story of their settlement in Britain, 
though true in some points, rests on uncertain tradition. It 
isjthat two chiefs of the Jutes, or people of Jutland, named 
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Hengist and Horsai were hired by Vortigem for the defence 
of his DatHion. They landed at Ebbsfloet, on the coast 
of Thanet in Kent; but, after they had repealed the 44d 
enemies of Yortlgern, they turned their arms against a.d. 
himself, seized Kent, and invited their Mndl^ed 
over to share the spoil. Another story, of British origin, 
makes Kent a gift to the Jutes from Vortigem, who fell in 
love with Eowena, the daughter of Hengist For more than 
a cenlurygafter this, bands of invaders, from the countries 
lying between the Elbe and the Rhine, continiCed to pour 
upon the south and east shores of Britain, driving the in- 
habitants west and north before them, and seizing all the 
lowland territory. These invaders were of three tribes, Jutes, 
Angles, and Saxons. 

Seven kingdoms, called the Saxon Heptarchy, were thus 
founded. These were, — • 

1. KENT; founded by Hengist. 457 A»d. 

II. SOUTH SAXOITY, including Sussex and Surrey ; founded by 
Ella, 490 A.D. 

II L WEST SAXOITY, or wtiSSE^, inohiding all the counties west of 
Sussex and south of the Thaotos, Com wall excepted; founded 
by Cerdic, 619 A.D. 

IV. EAST SAXONY, including Essex and Middlesex; founded by 

Ercenwin, g27 A.D. 

V. NOBTHUMBBIA, the land nortft of the Humber, as far as the 

Forth, founded by Ida, 547 a.d. 

VI. EAST ANGLIA, including Norfolk, Suffolk, and Cambridge; 
founded by Uffa, 575 a.d. 

VII. MEBCIA, including the Midland counties, east of the ScTern, 
north of the Thames, and south of the Humber ; founded by 
Cridda, 582 A.D.. 

The chief opponent of the Saxon invaders was Arthur, 
King ol* the Silures of South Wales. He won twelve battles. 
The sixty * Knights of the Round Table’ were his 
principal officers. He was slain by his nephew, Mor- 642 
dred; and was buried at Glastonbury, where his 
coffin was found in the reign of Henry II. # 

The Kings of the Heptarchy were at constant war among 
themselves, and the bounds of the seven states w^ always 
changing. The King who for the time had the ascendency 
was called Brctwalda, a word meaning ‘powerful king.*, * . 
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Christianity, tehich had been forgotten in these wars, now 
began to revire, and Pope Gregory became *de 8 irou 0 
696 of bringing the Saxons under the rule of the Roman 
A.i>« see* * Purchasing some English youths in the slAve- 
mafket at Rome, he endeayouied to train them for 
the work of missionaries ; but soon abandoning this project, 
he sent Augustine, with forty monks, to preach the Gross 
in Britain. The conduct of these emissaries of Pope Gre* 
gory has been variously represented, but this ilt least is 
certain, that God overruled all for good, and the heathenism 
of the Saxons gradually fell before the power of Christian- 
ity. Ethelbert, King of Kent, inflnenced by his wife 
Bertha, a professed Christian, was the first royal convert, 
and the chief church was built at Canterbury, which has 
ever since continued to be the ecclesiastical capital of 
England. Sebert} King of Essex, was also c-onverted. He 
destroyed the temple of Apollo at Westminster, and built a 
church in honour of St. Peter, wrhere the Abbey now stands 
The temple of Diana fell too, and on its site was raised a chiircli 
to St. Paul. Edwin was a famous' Bretwalda of this period, 
who subdued Anglesea and Man. His dominion extended 
over nearly the whole country from the Forth to the Thames, 
On the southern shore of the Forth he founded a city, still 
bearing his name — Edwinjs burgh or Edinburgh. On be- 
coming a Christian himself, he convoked the National 
Assembly, and explained the reasons of his change of faith. 
His chiefs, following his example, soleiunly renounced the 
worship of the ancient gods, and Ooili the high-priest was 
the first to give a signal for destruction by hurling his lance 
at the idol in the pagan temple. Thirty-three years previous 
to the mission of Augustine, Coliimba had landed in Scot- 
land with twelve companions, and established a Christian 
seminary in the island of Iona. His followers were called 
Guldees (worshippers of God). They founded institutions 
in i^any parts of Scotland, and penetrated into England. 
Osr;ald, successor to Edwin of Northumbria, had, during an 
exile^ amoQg the Scots, wandered to Iona, and received the 
lessons of Christianity. On his return he founded a monas- 
tery on Lindisfame, thence called Holy Isle, In their prin- 
ciples and practice the Culdees offered a vigorous opposition 
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to tlie Catholic Church. The followers of Augustine set 
thomseltcs to arrest their progress, and bring the whole of 
Britain under the spiritual supremacy of the Pope ; and 
ultimately the policy of Rome triumphed. Many words 
connected with the Christian worship were 'brought into 
use by the Roman monks, such as minster, for 
candle, for candela; preach, for prmdieare* 

The seven kingdoms were at last reduced to three, North- 
umbria, ^fercia, and Wessex. Northumbria soon fell before 
the prowess of the Mercian Kings. One of these, called 
Oliii the Terrible, is worthy of notice. He conquered the 
Welsh, and confined them to their mountains by Offa’s Dyke, 
a ditch and rampart stretching from the mouth of the Dee to 
the channel of Bristol. He also subdued a great part of 
Wessex. He did much good to the church, although not a 
pious man. His palaces, coins, and medjk^ prove him to 
have been a man of some refinement. 

Wessex was the last surviving kingdom of the Heptarchy. 
Wlien Offa died, Beortric, a usurper, held the throne. He 
had married Ofifa's daughter, Eadburga, and was upheld by 
the influence of the Mercian King. Soon after her father’s 
death, Eadburga poisoned her husband and fled to France; 
but, being driven from that country, she fell into great want, 
and died a beggar on the streets qjp an Italian town. Egbert, 
the true King, who had been living for fourteen years at the 
court of Charlemagne, returned to England on his rival’s 
death, and received the crown of Wessex, He defeated the 
Britons of Devon and Cornwall ; overthrew Bemwulf, 
usurper of Mercia, who was killed in the battle ; added 82 7 
Mercia to his kingdom of Wessex; and soon united a.d. 
under his sway all the territories south of the Tweed. 

The kingdom thus formed was called England, or the land 
of the Angli, from the most powerful of the three invadin? 
tribes. 
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CHAPTER II. 

EARLY BAXON KINGS. 

627 A.D to 1017 A.D.— 190 jOBn*-15 Kings. 


OTB CfENTURY. A.Vr 
K6BEST— l) 0 ga]L to rtile.......827 

ETHELWULF (son) 836 


ETHELBAID (boh) 857 

ETHELBEET (brother). B60 

ETHEZ.REB I. (brother) .866 

ALFRED (brother). 871 


10th CENTtRY. 

EDWARD the Elder (son) 901 

ATHELSTAN (son). 925 


A.t>. 

EDMDHD I. (brotherf. ......941 

EDRED (brother) 946 

EDWT (nephew) .955 

EDGAR (brother) 959 

EDWAR D the Xurtyr (6on)...975 
ETHELRED II. the Un- 
ready (half-brother) 978 

llTU CENTURY. 
EDSTUND n., Ironside 
(son) 1017 


Leading Features: LAW AKD ORDER SLOWLY IHFROVING; 
THE DANES A CONSTANT SOURCE OF TROUBLE. 


The Danes. 

Peter’s Pence. 

Alfred the first Earl 
Alfred Kin{(. 

War with the Danes. 
Oiippenhan:. 

Alfred’s Htding-place. 


Ethandnne. 

Landing of Hasting 
Improvements in Edu- 
cation. 

Law and Justice. 

Bible translated into 
Anglo-Saxon. 


The Five Burglis. 
Danstan. 

Dane-geld. 
Massacre of Danes. 
Sweyn. 

Triumph of Canute. 


Egbert was crowned at Winebester, then the chief city. 
His achievements prove him to have been a man of fortitude, 
valour, and decision. He was called Egbert (Bright-eye), 
according to the custom of half-civilized nations, whose names 
are often derived from personal appearance. The Danes began 
to^bo troublesome in this reign. They came, like the Saxons, 
originally from the forests of Germany ; but, being worsted in 
waNwith Charlemagne, they removed to the country we call 
Denmark. Akin to the Saxons— for they were both 
• from tile Scandinavian stock— they hated these with 
no common hatred, as renegades from the faith of 
Woden and Thor. Their fh^t descent on the island was 
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at Teignmouth. They continued their ray^s till 
Egbert defeated them at Hengsdown Hill in Corn- 
wall. Egbert died in the following year. . 

Ethelwulf, eldest son of Egbert, succeeded. He had boon 
a monk. By his first wife, Osberga, dau^ter orOslac his 
cup-bearer, he had four sons ; all of whom in turn held the 
throne. In his latter days, he made a pilgrimage to Borne 
with Alfred, his youngest son, who had been there before. 
His secojii wife was Judith, ^ughtcr of Charles the Bald, 
King of France. She was probably not more than twelve 
years old when the marriage took place. In this reign a 
tax caDed * Peter^s pence’ was levied by the Pope, to main* 
tain an English college at Borne. Tithes were also granted 
to the clergy, and every Wednesday was set apart for prayer 
against the Danes. Ethelwulf died at Stambridge in Essex, 
and was buried at Steyning in Sussex. • 

Ethelbald married his step-mother, Judith ; but was in* 
duced by the Bishop of Winchester to give her up. She re- 
tired to the court of her father, by whom she was imprisoned ; 
but, escaping, she eloped witE Baldwin, forester of France, 
on whom was afterwards conferred the earldom of Flanders. 
She Wc'is the ancestress of the Conqueror’s wife. 

Ethelbert’s reign is noted only for a descent of the Danes 
upon Thanet. ft closed in 866 4.D. 

Ethebed I, was hardly pressed by the Danes, and fought 
many battles with them, Aston and Merton were the chief. 
In the latter he was mortally wounded His brother Alfred, 
who was by him createil an Earl, was the first to bear that 
title in England. During this reign there was a great famine, 
followed by a pestilence upon men and cattle. Edmund, 
Prince of East Anglia, was murdered by the Danes, near the 
town called on that account Bury St. Edmunds. 

Alfred, surnamed tUe Great, now became King. He. was 
not the heir, for his brother’s infant son, Ethelwald, • 
was living ; but the noble^of Wessex, if being a time «8W 
of peril, transferred the crown to one better able to ad, 
guard its rights. He was in his twenty-second year, • 
and had been for some time married to Alswithai^ danghtci 
of a Mercian noble. Though the victim of an internal dis- 
ease which left him few painless hours during twentyrfSur 
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years, liis energies never droo]?ed through all the cliaugos of 
St toilsome life. It is said that a love of literature Vas first 
stirred in his breast by his mother, Osberga, who promised 
a richly bound 'and illuminated volume of Saxon poems, 
greatly adlnired by her sons, to him who should first Icaru 
to read them. Alfred won the prize, and from that time a 
great love of study distinguished him. 

The ravages of the Danes grew more formidable every day. 
A battle was fought at Wilton, in Wiltshire, in which Alfred 
was defeated. He then entered into negotiations with the 
Danes, who withdrew from Wessex on payment of a large 
sum. Their ravages were afterwards directed to Mercia and 
Northumbria, where they burned and butchered without 
mercy. 

For many years Alfred held possession of the country 
south of the Thames. During tliis time he equipped a fleet 
that did signal service against the Danes. After a period 
of prosperity, misfortune overtook the King once more. 
878 Giithrum, a Danish leader, who had taken post at 
A.D. Gloucester, made a night-march on Chippenham, a 
royal villa upon the Avon, where Alfred was then re- 
siding. The King fled in disguise, and sought refuge with a 
swine-herd, while his adherents were scattered by the Danes. 
The chroniclers of his life t^U a story of his retirement, which 
has formed a subject for picture and for poem. The wife of 
his humble host set him to watch cakes ; but, in his absence 
of mind, he let them burn. She scolded him soundly- 
some say struck him— saying that, lazy as he was in turning 
them, he would be active enough in eating them. His 
hiding-place was Athelney, a marshy island formed by the 
meeting of the rivers Parret and Tone ; and here he^ lay for 
some months, visited at times by his nobles, who were 
gradually and secretly gathering strength for a fierce 
stru^le. 

•Haaring that the Danes under Ul*ba had been surprised 
an(td)eaten by the Earl of Devon, Alfred resolved to strike 
the How at once# In the disguise of a harper he visited the 
Danish caUnp, and, by the beauty of his music, won his way 
to Guthrum’s tent, where he was feasted for some days. He 
saw -the carelessncs-s of the Danes, heard their plans dia* 
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ciisscd, and then, stealing from the camp, called his friends 
tc»gether In Selwood Forest. The summons was joy- 
fully received. The Saxons and the Danes met at 878 
t lie foot of Ethandune, a hill in Somersetshire, and the a.d. 
victory was Alfred’s. He laid siege to the Danish 
camp, and in fourteen days forced Guthrum to capitulate. 
This chief with many of his followers having consented to 
be baptized as Ohristians, received a strip of the eastern 
coast from the Thames to the Tweed. This tract was hence 
«« called the Danelagh. 

Once more the Danes, in 330 ships, under Hastings, landed 
on the Kentish shore, and ravaged the south of the 
island for tliree years; but the genius of Alfred met 893 
every difficulty, and again he was the victor. The A.©, 
rest of his reign was peace. 

During his latter years he was cngag^i} in carrying out 
those plans for his people’s welfare which he had conceived 
amid the storms of his earlier life. He built strong castles, 
both inland and on the shore, where an enemy could be best 
withstood. A miUtia sj^stem' was organized by him, ac- 
cording to which all men capable of bearing arms were 
divided into three sets. One body occupied the towns as 
garrisons, while the other two were by turns engaged in mili- 
tary service and ihe cultivation of the land. He encouraged 
learning, both by his example and his laws. His court was 
the home of many distinguished scholars ; and we owe to 
the King himself several works, among which are Saxon 
translations of ‘ASsop’s Fables’ and of ‘Bede’s History of 
the Saxon ChurcL’ He founded the University of Oxford, 
and passed a law enforcing on the nobles the education of 
their children. His day was divided into three parts : one, 
devoteJ to business of state ; a second, to prayer and study; 
a third, to sleep, meals, and recreation : and these periods he 
measured by candles, burning one inch in twenty minutes.^ 

But perhaps Alfred’s strongest claim to the name * Gjeat ’ 
is founded on his political institutions. He framed a 
of laws, in which the chief enactments of Ethelbert and<Offii 
had place; and these he executed with such sierai impar- 
tiality that crime became rare. We can trace to his wisdom 
many principles of modem British law. Among such, trial 
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by jury, the great safeguard of our personal rights, stands 
pre-eminent. The division of the land into counties, bun* 
dreds, and titlungs or tenths, enabled him to hold all parts 
under strict control ; and the terror of his name was so 
gi-eat, thjft it became a common saying, that golden orna- 
ments might be hung up by the road-side, and no robber 
would dare to touch them. 

901 He died at Farringdon, in Berkshire, and was buried 

A.D. at Winchester. ^ 

Edward , surnamed the Elder, Alfred's son, succeeded, 
He was the first to assume the titje ‘ King of England’ Even 
Alfred, in his will, called himself ‘ Alfred, of the West Saxons 
King.* His cousin Ethelwald made a desperate attempt to 
seize the crown, but 'was defeated by Edward, and slain. 
This monarch is the reputed founder of the University of 
Cambridge, although a school had heen established there by 
Sebert ot East Anglia nearly three centuries before. He 
left behind him many sons and daughters. 

925 Athelstan, illegitimate son of Edward, succeeded 
A.D. The leading event of his refgn is the overthrow of a 
league formed by the Scots and the Danes. He placed 
ill every church a copy of the Anglo-Saxon Bible, which had 
been translated by his order ; and he encouraged commerce 
by granting the title ‘Thane’ to those merohants who made 
three voyages in their own ships. He died at Gloucester. 
Edmund, son of Edward the Elder, succeeded. He mar- 
ried Elgiva, arid left two sons, Edwy and Edgar, 
941 who afterwards reigned, though at first passed over 
A.D. as too young. He routed the Danes, driving them 
from the Five Barths — Derby, Leicester, Nottingham, 
Stamford, and Lincoln— ^Yluch they had long held. In the 
height of his success he was stabbed, while sitting at supper 
in Pucklechnrcl), Gloucestershire. Leolf, whom he Lad 
banished for robbery, six years before, was the assassin, 
t Edrcd, brother of Edmund, was now elected by the great 
r Council or Witenagemot, He suffered from a pain- 
947 ful disease, which weakened both mind and body ; 
A.D. and for this reason public affairs were managed by 
his ministers. Turketul, at first Chancellor, and after- 
wards Abbot of Croyland,* and Dunstan, Abbot of Glaston- 
bury were his chief favourites. He died at Winchester. 
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£dwy, Bamamed the Fair, eldest son of Edm^d, sue* 
ceeded. ^ He was a prince addicted to low vices, and 
regardless of bis kingly dignity. He incurred the 9S5 
hatred of Dunstau, because ha resisted the efforts 
of that prelate to make the church supreme in the 
government of the country. A quarrel arose about Elgiva 
the Queen, and Dunstan was banished. Elgiva, who had 
been sent to Ireland to separate her from the King, having 
returned, was cruelly murdered by Odo, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. fhe Mercians and Northumbrians rose in revolt, and 
made IMgar, brother of the King, their ruler, Edwy was forced 
to content himself with the counties south of the Thames, 
and soon died, it is said, of grief at the loss of his territory. 

The Witan then made l^gar King. He was called the 
Peaceable; for during his reign no foe, foreign or 
domestic, vexed the land. His form was small and 059 
spare, but his mind was full of vigour. All Albion A.i>. 
and the isles owned his sway. It was his yearly 
custom to make a progress through the land ; and, on one 
occasion, eight princes royed hi« barge on the Dee at Chester. 
He favoured the clergy, especially Dunstan, whom he had, 
when King of Mercia, recalled from exile, and whom he now 
created Archbishop of Canterbury. He has been blamed 
for favouring the Danes of Northumbria. It is true that he 
allowed them to choose their own4aw'S ; but he reduced their 
power, by dividing the earldom betw^een two of his courtiers. 
He permitted the Welsh to pay every year, instead of their 
money tribute, three hundred wolves’ heads ; a plan which, 
in four years, cleared their forests of these animals. By 
his order, all weights and, measures used in England were 
reduced to a standard. He left two sons ; Edwai’d by his 
first wife Elfleda ; Etlielred by his second, Elfrida. 

Upon Edgar’s death the succession was disputed; but 
Dunstan’s influence secured tlie crown for Edward. 

His elevation to tlie throne cost him his life ; for, in 976 
less thatf four 3 'ears, he was stabbed while dripldng 
a cup of mead on horseback at Corfe Castle in Dor- ** 
setshire, the residence of his step-mother, Elfrida, who desired 
the crown for her son. This sad fate procured for him the 
enrname of ‘Martyr,’ 
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The murder of Edvard gained f<Hr EtheLred the thnme, 
hutnotthehearts of the people. Eamine and plague 
978 cast a gloom over the land, which grew deeper when 
A.D. the Danes renewed their ravages. The who 
was Bumamcd ‘Unready/ attempted to buy them 
off; and for this purpose levied a tax, called Dane>geld, 
amounting to twelve pence in the year upon each hide of 
land for all classes except the clergy ; but this foolish policy 
had no other effect than to bring the pirates in lar^ swarms 
on the English shores. This was the first direct ^d annual 
tax imposed on the English nation. Ethelred’s difficulties 
increased; and, in his folly, he devised the mad 
Nov. 14, scheme of a general massacre of Banes. The 
1002 bloody day was the festal of St. Brice. Buni- 
A.D. ing with rage, Sweyn, King of Denmark, whose 
sister Ounhilda was among the slain, burst upon 
the coasts ; and, returning again and again, took a terrible 
revenge. At last Oxford and Winchester fell be- 
1013 fore the invaders. Sweyn was proclaimed King 
A.D. at Bath, and soon after at London. Ethelred 
fled to the Isle of Wight, and thence to Nor- 
mandy, the native place of Emma, his second wife. Sweyn 
died in three weeks after, at Gainsborough in Lincolnshire, 
leaving his conquests to his son Canute. ,But the Saxons, 
having recalled Ethelred, 'supported him so vigorously that 
Canute W'as forced in turn to abandon the island. When 
leaving, he took a barbarous revenge, by cutting off the 
noses, ears, and hands of the Saxon hostages whom he held. 
Ethelred, now triumphant, provoked renewed incursions by 
repeated murders of his Danish subjects ; and his untiring 
foe, Canute, I'etuming, landed at Sandwich, then the chief 
port. The Dane was pushing towards the capital, leaving 
a track of blood and ashes behind him, when the death ot 
Ethelred transferred the crown to his eldest son, Edmund, 
^thelred was twice married; first to Elfleda, whose sons, 
Edmund, Edwy, and Athclstan, survived ; secondly to Emma, 
daughter of Richard, Duke of Normandy, by whom he left 
two sons, Edward and Alfred, 

Edmund, sumamed Ironside, struggled bravely for the 
throne of his father for seven mo ths : during which London 
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was assaulted twice, without success, by the Danes under 
Canute. • But, at last, after a meeting in Olnej; an island in 
the Severn, — whore, some writers say, a duel was fought 
between the rivals,— they agreed to a division of the kingdom ; 
the Saxon holding the counties south, the Danes those 
north of the Thames. The Dane-gcld was to be levied off 
bi^th districts alike, but was to be applied to the support of 
the Danisli iicct In a month after this agreement E^uud 
died, leaving Canute sole monarch. The cause of his death 
is uncertafn. He ieft two sons, Edward and Edmund. 


CONTEMPORARY SOVEREIGNS. 

rilANCE. 


A,D, 
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LOUIS I. (le Bebonuaire), 814 
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CHAPTER IIL 

• TIME OF DANISH BITUS. 

1017 A.D. to 1041 A.D.— 24 yean.— 3 Sags. 

CAITOTS (soa of ~.1W 

HASOLD (ion),. 

HAKDICAiniTE aiaZf4)rotiier), lOSa-1041 


Leading Feature: ENOLAKD BIVIDEl) BETWEEN THE S AEONS 
AND THE DANES. 

Canute aecuroi Iiis Claims to the title of Sons of Ethelred in 
power. * Great* England. 

Dismissal of Danisli Religious acta Hardicanute. 

troops, • Harold. Earl Godwin's present. 

Canute now received the crown of England. His first care 
was to remove all rivals. The surviving sons of Ethelred 
were Edwy, Edward, and Alfred.^ Edwy he caused to be 
murdered ; Edward and Alfred took refuge in Normandy ; 
wliile their mother, Emma, married the King. The infant 
sons of Edmund Ironside were conveyed to Sweden, and 
thence to Hungaiy ; where Edmund died ii^ youth. Canute 
at first divided his English \lominions into four parts, reserv- 
ing Wessex for himself ; but, fearing treachery on the j)art 
of his lieutenants, he reunited all under his own sway. 

Anxious to reconcile the Saxons to his usurpation, lie dis- 
missed the Danish soldiers to their own country ; but not 
without first rewarding them with large sums. He retained 
a l>ody-guard of 3000 men, v'hom he ruled with the strictest 
discipline. Having on one occasion killed a soldien in a fit 
of anger, he, in presence of this band, laid aside his crown 
and sceptre, and demanded that they should pronounce sen- 
tence on him. Al! w'oro silent, and Canute imposed upon 
hinijelf a fine nine times gi*eater than the lawful sum. 
Again, at Southamx>ton, he rebuked the flattery of his cour- 
tiers, by getting his chair upon the shore and commanding 
the waves to retire. While the tide was flowing round his 
feftt, he sternly blamed the ]>resumption of those w^bo com- 
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pared a weak earthly Bang to the Great Euler of the Uni- 
verse. By iBuch acts as these he won the title * Great.' 

Besides England, he ruled over Norway, Sweden, and Den- 
mark, and is said to have exacted homage from Malcolm of 
Scotland. In his latter days he became religious in bfe, after 
the fashion of the time, He endowed monasteries, built 
churches, gave money for masses to be sung for the souls of 
those whom he had slain, and went, staff in hand, clad in 
pilgrim's gown, to Rome; where he obtained from the Pope 
j^^that English pilgrims should bo freed from the heavy 
*dues then levied upon travellers. He also introduced the 
Christian faith into Denmark. He died at Shaftesbury, 
and was buried at Winchester. By his first wife he had 
two sons, Sweyu and Harold. His second wife, Emma, 
widow of Ethelred, boro him a sou and a daughter, — ^tho 
former named Hardicanute. To Sweyn wag allotted Nor- 
way, Harold seized England, while Hardicanute was forced 
to content himself with Denmark. 

By Canute’s desire, the crown of England was to 1036 
have devolved on Hardicanute ; but Harold, sur- a.d. 
named Harefoot, seized it without delay. The Witan, 
meeting at Oxford, divided the country between the rival 
princes ; assigning to Harold London and the counties north 
of the Thames ; tc^ Hardicanute the district south of that 
river. Tlie latter, however, triflcd*away his time in Den- 
mark, and left the support of his claims to his mother 
Emma, and Godwin, Earl of Wessex. About this time, 
Edward, son of Ethelred, lauded at Southampton, to assort 
his right to the throne ; but, being menaced by a formidable 
force, he abandoned the enterprise. His brother Alfred, 
who was soon afterwards enticed over from Normandy by a 
letter from Emma, met a cruel death at Ely, where his eyes 
were torn out by the oflScers of Harold. Emma in alarm 
fled to the court of Baldwin, Count of Flanders, Harold ^ 
died at Oxford, and was buried ’at Winchester. ^ • 

Hardicanute (Canute the Hardy) was on liis w^ay 
England with a large fleet, when he heard of 
Han)ld*a death. On his arrival he was at ooce • ^ 

acknowledged King; but great discontent was at 
first excited by the oppressive taxes he imposed. II? 

m ‘ :s 
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’wrefl^ked a poor revenge on Harold’s dead body; wMch 
was by his order dug up, beheaded, and flung^ into the 
Thames. Su^icion of being a party to Alfred’s murder fell 
upon Earl Godwin, and he lost favour with the King ; but, 
his peers* having sworn to his innocence, he was reinstated, 
As a peace-offering, he presented to Hardicaniite a ship, of 
which the stem was plated with gold, and which bore eighty 
warriors glittering with decorations of gold and silver. No 
striking event marked the reign of the last Dane that held 
the English throne.^ Ho died suddenly at LamSbeth, while 
engaged in celebrating the marriage of a Danish noble, and 
was buried at Winchester.’ 


CONTEMPORARY SOVEREIGNS. 


SCOTLAND. 

iLD. 

DUNCAN I. began to rule 1034 
MACBETH, 1040 


EUANCK. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

SAXOK LIKE BESTOKED. 

1041 A.D. to 1066 A.l).-25 ywg.-2 E^gt. 


JLP. 

tbo Co&foOBor (ton oI£tliolr6d)jt**>«i***a«**«**‘«*«Ml041 
HAB0L9 a (sou of Earl Godwin),....^ .1066 


Leading Feature: BEGIKKIKG OF FBEKCH XEELOEECE. 

Opening of Edward's Visitof WUllam ofKor- IteneftU of EdwarA 
reign. mandy. Harold King. 

Favour shown to Kor^ Godwin's death. Battle of Stamford 

mans. Power of Harold, [cessor, B^ge. 

Uevolt of the English. Arrangements for a buo> Battle of Hastings. 

Edward, son of Etlielred and half-brother of Hardicanute, 
being then in England, received^ the crown, chiefly through 
the influence of Godwin. * The surviving son of Edmund 
Ironside had a prior claim to the throne ; but this was for- 
gotten in the joy with which the people hailed the restora- 
tion of the Saxon line. So groat was the favour with which 
Edward was received, that he was# permitted to take back 
all grants that had been made by his predecessors,— an act 
rendered necessary by the poverty of the throne. His re- 
Bources were further increased by the confiscation of trea- 
sure amassed by his unnatural mother, Emma. The King 
was about forty on his accession, and had spent twenty- 
seven years at the Norman court. It is not surpi'ising, 
therefore^ that he regarded with peculiar favour the friends 
of his youth, aud bestowed upon Normans some of the chief 
offices of state. The French language and fashions were 
adopted at the English couH.. Lawyers wrote their deeds* 
and clergymen their sermons in Norman French. • * 
This displeased the English nobles, and Godwin was foffi*- 
most in revolt Edward had married Edith* Godwin’s 
daughter, and had advanced his sons to stations of honour ; 
but the haughty Earl snapped all ties of family union and 
personal gratitude by boldly refusing to acknowledge trhe 
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King’s authority. A bloody fray had taken place at Dover, 
a town under Godwin’s protection, between the burghers and 
tlie retainers of Eiiatare, a Norman Count, who had married 
the King’^ sister. Edward commanded Godwin to punish 
the insolent citizens; but the Earl took the field rather 
than submit! However, a delay took place, until the Great 
Council should decide the points in dispute ; and in the 
meantime Godwin’s army deserted him. He was forced to 
seek refuge in Flanders. The Queen was depriied of her 
lands, and placed in custody of Edward’s sister, the Abbess 
of Wherwell, in Hampshire. 

As soon as this revolt began, Edward asked aid from 
William, Duke of Normandy ; but, when the fleet of that 
[)i ince appeared off the English shore, all need for help had 
passed away. How'cver, the Norman landed with his 
knights, and wifs hospitably entertained by Edward, who, it 
is related, appointed him heir to the crowui. William heard 
French spoken on all sides; saw Dover, Canterbury, and 
the leading towns defended by Norman garrisons ; and noted 
many other signs of Norman influence. 

Next year Godwin returned; and Edward, by the advice 
of Stigand, an artful and ambitious priest, became 
1052 reconciled to him. The Earl died soon after, leav- 
A.X). iiig to his son Harold his title 'and his territory. 
Edward, afraid of this new rival’s growing power, 
gave to Alfgar the earldom of East Anglia, previously held 
by Harold. This led to war. Alfgar was driven to Wales, 
out in the end he recx)verod his dignities. The appointment 
of Tostig, Harold’s brother, to t)ie earldom of Northumber- 
land, and Harold’s own successes against the Welsh, greatly 
extended his influence. He so far reduced the Welsh spirit, 
that they submitted to a law dooming every Welshman 
found east of Oifa’s Dyke to the loss of his right hand. 

^ The horrors of a disputed succession now seemed impend- 
ing ; and to remove tliis danger Edward, by the advice of 
klie Witenagemot, sent for Edward, son of Edmund Ironside, 
then fin exile in Hungary. He came with his wife, Agatha, 
iud three children, Edsrar, Margaret, and Christina; bi;t 
died immediately on liis arrival. About this time Harold 
Biiflering shipwreck on the Norman coast, was seked by 
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William> and made ^to swear a most sacred oath to favour 
his pretensions to the English throne* 

Edward died at the age of sixtjr-five, and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey, which had been erectedf by himself on 
the site of the old church to St. Peter. About<a century 
after lua death his name was ranked among the saints of 
the Catholic Church ; and, fmm Ins religious charaeter, he 
gained the name ‘ Confessor.’ The chief benefits he con* 
ferred upjjn his people were, the compilation of a code of 
laws, emoraclng all that was good in former legislation ; 
and the repeal of the tax Dane-geld in a time of sore distress 
from failing crops and dying cattle. 

Harold, son of Godwin, was at once chosen King by the 
Witan, Edgar Atheling being too young to wear a 
crown in times so stormy. But to compensate the 1066 
Saxon prince for this injustice, the earidom of a.d. 
Oxford was conferred on himu It was not the" 
fate of Harold to wear his crown in peace ; for, from the day 
of his accession, the dread of a Norman invasion haunted 
him. William resolved to stake on the issue of a battle the 
crown, which he claimed as his own by the bequest of the 
Confessor ; and all Normandy resounded with preparation. 

Meanwhile, unexpected foes descended on the shores of 
England. Hardjada, King of Norway, and Tostig, the out- 
lawed brother of Harold, sailing^up the Humber, captured 
York, the capital of Northumbria. Harold pushed north- 
^yard, and was met by the invaders at Stamford Bridge on 
the Derwent. There the Norwegian spearmen formed a 
glittering circle, their royal banner flouting above them. 
Again and again the Engltsh cavalry dashed upon the ser- 
ried ring, but without avail, until the hot Norway blood led 
some td break their ranks in pursuit. Instantly 
Harold poured his troops through the gap, and 1066 
cleft the circle like a wedge. Hardrada fell shot a.d^ 
through Jlie neck, and Tostig*soon lay dead beside ^ • 

him. * ^ 

This battle was fought on the 25th of September, au3 on 
the 29th William of Normandy landed on thew coast of 
Sussex, near Pevenscy, and at once pressed on to Hastings. 
Harold was sitting at a banquet in York when the nffmt 
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came. MAtching aight and day, he reached the hill Senlac, 
nine miles from Hastings, on the 13th October ; aifd here he 
marshalled his men, all on foot, armed with heavy battle- 
axes. Early on the 14th the Normans advanced to the 
attack, led by the consecrated banner of the Pope, archers 
in the van, mail-clad infantry following; while the main 
strength of a Norman army, lines of knights, sheathed man 
and horse in steel, brought up the rear. The battle began. 
The English battle-axes did fearful execution, the Nor- 
man lines gave way. A panic, increased by the report of 
WiUiam^s death, was spreading fast, when the Duke rode 
bareheaded to the front and restored their sinking courage. 
However, it was not till the wily Norman, detaching bodies 
of horsemen as if in flight, drew the English from their 
ranks, that the invaders gained any decisive advantage. 
Even then the ^slanders met the shock of their steel-clad 
foes with the courage of despair ; nor was it until sunset, 
when their King fell i>ierced in the left eye by an arrow, that 
they broke and fled into the woods, Harold’s mother ofl'ered 
for the body of her son its weigiit in gold ; but the Con- 
queror refused to grant her request, and ordered the dead 
King to be buried on the beack However, the remains were 
afterwards removed to Waltham Church. The ruins of Battle 
Abbey, built by William^till commemorate this fatal day, 
on which the crown of England passed to a race of French 
Kings, who wore it during more than three centuries. 

CONTEMPORARY SOVEREIGNS. 

SCOTLAND. , FRANCE, 
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MACBETH began to rule...«1040 HENRY I., 1031 

MALCOLM (Canmore), 1056 PHILIP I., i:. 1000 
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OHAPTEB V. 

SOOTIiAKO AN1> IBBLAND DUBINO TH2 SAXON HSBlOa 

£»rl/ SoottisI^ tribea. | Puuoaji aad Hacbetb. | Fafttiok, 

Fusion of Piets aodScots | State of Ireland. > Brian Bom, 

Scottish history does not begin until the reign of Malcolm 
, Canmore, the contemporary of Edward the Confessor and 
William the Conqueror. E^lier events are wrapped in fable. 
We know that the Bomans traversed North Britain, or 
Caledonia, as they called it, more than once. We know that 
a region called Strathclyde, consisting chiedy of the basin of 
the Clyde, was inhabited by Britons akin to those of Wales. 
We find the tribes of North Britain called Piets and Scots 
at the close of the Bomau Period ; and we lemn that the ISoots 
had crossed from Ulster, and had gradually spread over the 
mountain districta Such names as Galloway and Arran, in 
the south-west of Scotland, show a connection betw^n tliat 
part of Britain and the west of Ireland, where lie Galway 
and the Isles of Arrau. About S63 a.d., Oolumba, crossing 
from Ireland, blessed the land with the knowledge of Christ. 
The Ouldees, as his followers were named, continued the 
good work. Under the infiueuce*of the Gospel and kindred 
causes, the Piets and Scots were blended into the Scottish 
nation about 843 a.d., when Kenneth Macalpln ruled the 
wdiole land north of the Forth; and, some hundred yearc 
later, tiie country >vas first called Scotland. But it must 
bo remembered that the border line ran at this tipie from 
the shore* of the Forth west of Edinburgh to the mouth of 
tho SofWay. The story of Duncan’s murder and Macbeth’s 
usurpation, as drawn by Shakspere, is highly coloured, for 
the sake of di'amatic ellect. The facts are these, so far as 
we can pow judge : Duncan* ascended the tlirone iu 1054. 
Six years after, he was slain near Elgin, in open dayligHt by 
Macbeth, whose claim appears to have been stronger.^ *His 
son, Malcolm Canmore, escaped to the English Qonrt; and 
returning thence in 1066, defeated and slew Macbeth, and 
was crowned King of Scotland. • 
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Ireland was in these early times much more civilized than 
either England or Scotland While Britons and Bomans, 
Piets and Scots, Saxons and Danes, were struggling for the 
sovereignty of the larger island, the Celts of Ireland lived in 
comparative peace. Druidism decayed before the divine 
power of the Gospel, first preached in Ireland by Patrick. 
His native place seems to have been Kilpatricj^ near the 
mouth of the Clyde. In his youth he spent six years as a , 
slave in Ireland, and then formed the resolve of preaching 
the Gospel in that land. Obtaining his release, he went to 
study for a while in Prance; and at the age of forty ho 
landed in Ireland, 432 a.d. Ere long he was preaching to 
the Druids in their great temple at Tara, then the capital 
of Ireland. With Christianity the Irish people received the 
knowledge of lefters, and learning began to flourish so much 
among the clergy, that students from the Continent flocked 
to the Irish schools. There are still existing manuscript 
chronicles and other works in the Irish Celtic of very ancient 
date. But the ravages of the Danes destroyed the peace of 
Ireland. Ashes and blood filled the land. The great de- 
liverer of the island from these savage pirates was a King 
named Brian Boni. He defeated them in t^^enty-fivo battles. 
The last and most gloriouh was fought on the shore of Cion- 
tarf near Dublin. After the battle, the King was in his tent 
thanking God for his victory, when he was discovered and 
slain by some of the fugitive Danes — 1014 a.d. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


SOCIAL CONDITION OF THE ANOLO-SiXONS, 


Rln^ ft&d Queen. 
Fieemen of dilferent 
nuEdu. 

Slavee. 

The Qveat CoundL 


Crime and its pnnlah- 
ment. 

Ordeala. 

An^lo-Saaon honiea 
Daily life. 


Coins. 

Eady idolatry. 
Oooiipations of the 
numka 
Langdagei 


At the hlad of the Anglo-Saxon nation stood theCyning, or 
King (from cunnaD^ ‘ to know *). He was elected by the Great 
Council from among the relatives of the late King ; and was 
generally chosen on account of his fitness for the office. Tbo 
name ‘ Queen/ and the honours of royalty^ were conferred 
on the wife of the King, until Eadburga, Queen of Wessex, 
forfeited all distinctions hy poisoning her husband. From 
that time the Anglo-Saxon Queens bore no title but ‘ the 
huly;’ and none except Judith, wife of Ethelwulf, received 
tljo crown, or sat on the throne beside her husband. Indeed, 
in style and position, tli^wifeK)f the Anglo-Saxon monarcha 
resembled the lady rather than the Queen of our day. The 
monk Ingulf tells us that, when ho was a boy, Edith, wife 
of Edward the Canfe.ssor, would often stop him as he came 
from school, maj^c him repeat his grammar lesson ; and) if 
he did well, would give him a pilcc of silver and send him 
to tbe pantry. 

Next to the King were the Eldcrmen, or Earls. Governing 
in the name of their sovereign districts called shires, they led 
to battle the men under their rule, presided with the Bishop 
over the courts of justicefand received one-thml of Jibe fines 
and royal rents paid within their counties. The inferior 
nobles were called Thanes (from thegnian, ‘ to serve ^), and con- 
sisted of those who possessed at least five hides of land. The 
lowest class of freemen were the Ceorls (hence churl) or hus- 
bandmen ; with whom wemaj rank the Burghers, or inhabi- 
tants of fowns. The latter were engaged in trade, ancTw^re 
in most respects freemem 

Two-thirds of the Anglo-Saxon nation wTre -in ^ state of 
slavery. The largest class consisted of those who lived on 
the land of their lord, close to his castle (Norman viUe; 
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Saxon tun^ whence our word town) ; and were called by the 
Normans * Villains.’ Besides those born in boiniage, all 
captives in wa): and persons arrested for debt or crime be- 
came slayes. Sad and humiliating was the ceremony of de- 
gradation.' Before a crowd of witnesses, the hapless man 
laid down the sword and the spear which he had borne as 
a freeman, and, whilst in a kneeling posture he placed his 
head beneath his master’s hand, took up the bill and the 
goad. Many slaves were released by the bounty of their 
masters; others, engaging in trade and handicraft, made 
money enough to buy their freedom. Sale and purchase of 
slaves were quite common, the usual price being four times 
that of an ox. Foreign slaves were often imported ; and al- 
though all export was forbidden by law, the Anglo-Saxons 
of the coast carried on a profitable trade in men and women. 
Bristol was long^notorious for its slave-market. 

The great council of the Anglo-Saxons was called Witena- 
gemot, or ‘ the assembly of the wise,’ and was formed of the 
higher clergy and the noblea They met regularly at Christ- 
mas, Easter, and Whitsuntide, but^were often summoned on 
special occasions. They were the advisers of the King, the 
judges of state criminals, and had the general superintend- 
ence of the courts of justice. One important branch of their 
power has been already n(^ticed— in their hands lay the ap- 
pointment of a new King. 

Throughout the land justice was administered in various 
courts ; in which also, l^fore magistrates and witnesses, all 
bargains of purchase and sale beyond the value of twenty 
pennies were concluded. The execution of the laws was 
vested in officers called Reeves ; df whom the chief in each 
county was caDed Shire-reeve, and was the original of our 
Sheriff. The morality of the Anglo-Saxons was Very far 
from being pure. The characters of even their best Kings 
were stained with drunkenness and worse vices. The chief 
crimes Tyere murder and theft ; and for these ceriain fines 
inflicted. On the life of every Anglo-Saxon freeman, 
according to liis rank, was set a price, called ‘ were,' rang- 
ing from Iwo to six thousand sliillings. If a man was killed, 
the murderer, ou conviction, paid ‘were’ to the widow or 
heir of his victim : the transgressor of the law forfeited his 
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*werd' instead of his life to the King. Slaves were im- 
prisone(bor whipped; but the meanest freeman was exempt 
from this disgrace. Theft became so common in the time of 
the later Anglo-Saxon Kings, that it was punished by dea&. 
This was abolished by Canute, who substituted mutilation, 
coiidomning a thief, three times convicted, to the loss of his 
eyes, nose, ears, and upper iip. 

^ There were two methods by which a man accused of crime 
could clear himself. The first was by swearing publidy to 
liis iunocSace, and bringing a number of his neighboursr- 
from four to seventy-two, in proportion to the ofieace— to 
confirm his oath. If this plan failed, recourse was had to the 
ordeal. Those most used were by hot water, and by fire. 
For the former, a caldron of boiling water was set m the 
church, and a piece of stone or iron placed in it. Before 
witnesses, the accused plunged his bare arpi into the water 
and took out the weight. The priest wrapping the scalded 
limb in clean linen, set on it the seal of the church. It was 
opened on the third day, and, if the wound was perfectly 
healed, the accused was pronotinced innocent. In the ordeal 
by fire, a bar of red-hot iron was placed on a small pillar, 
and the prisoner, grasping it, made three steps with it in his 
hand, and then threw it down. Innocence or guilt was 
decided in the snsne manner as in the ordeal by water. 

The houses of the Anglo-Saxons improved very much dur- 
ing the six centuries of this period. At first they were 
nothing better than thatched huts with holes in the Avails to 
admit the light Even the cathedrals and the houses of the 
Kings were built of wood, notvery well jointed; for we read 
of Alfred making lantemif to protect his candles from the 
draughts that swept through the chinks in his palaco-w'alls. 
The dwallings of the lower and middle classes continued to 
be built of wood ; but about the seventli century masonry 
was used for the chief buildings. The few still existing spe- 
cimens of architecture ascribed to tlie Anglo-SaxoDiS, ait) 
built of small rough stones, iii a rude and massive st^. 
But the evidence that these are Anglo-Saxon rests on weiy 
uncertain ground. ’ • 

The daily life of even the noblest Anglo-Saxons v'as that 
of a half-savage people. The war and turbulence, whiih 
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wm the chief characteristics of at least four centuries of 
this period, were not favourable to the cultivaticni of the 
domestic virtues. When not engaged in vrar, the nobles 
amused themselves in huntinit and hawking; and when the 
sports of the day were over, dl— master servant— mot 

in the great hall At the upper end of this, on a dais or 
raised part, was placed a rude table, canopied with hangings 
of cloth, to serve as a protection from draughts of air, and 
from the rain, which often leaked through the roof ; and 
round this sat the lord, his family, and his guesta This 
table was served by slaves, who knelt as they offered to 
each huge joints on the spit ; from which the chiefs cut slices 
with their daggers. The principal article of food was swine’s 
flesh ; besides this, game and fish of various kinds, coarse 
cakes, and green pulse were used. The favourite drink was 
mead, a liquor /ermented from honey and water. Wine, 
beef, mutton, and wheaten bread were delicacies found only 
at t)ie tables of the highest. The chief servants took their 
meal next, and in turn passed the joints to the lower end of 
the hall, where slaves, liounds, and hawks squabbled over 
the fragments of the feast. Tlie meal over, drinking began, 
and continued till all, even the clergy, were intoxicated. 
To beguile the time, tlie Saxon harp of five strings was 
passed round ; and each took his turn in^, singing verses to 
its music. This general practice of the musical art is almost 
the only redeeming trait in a picture of coarse sensuality ; 
but the tones of the harp were soon drowned in wild shouts 
of drunkenness, and often in the clashing of brawlers’ swords, 
nor did the riot cease till sleep brought silence. They slept 
where ^ they had feiisted, lying • on straw or nishes, and 
covered with their clothes. The ladies spent their time 
more peacefully, and to more purpose, in the use of the 
needle and the distaff. Tlie linen and the woollcii cloths, of 
which the long cloaks and close tunics of their lords were 
Hiafje, were the produce of their industry ; and some speci- 
qy^ns of their skill in embroidery still exist, the principal one 
being the celebrated Bayeux tapestry, on which are depicted 
in exquiwtevneedle-work the scenes of the Norman Conquest. 

We know very little about the coinage of the Anglo- 
Saxons. They had none but foreign gold ; tlio coin most 
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used was the Byzant, equivalent to ^£16 sterling of our money. 
Their silVer coins were the penny, halfpenny, and farthing; 
which seem to have resembled in size and value our florin, 
shilling, and sixpenca Their only copper coin, called * styca,* 
was value for one-fourth of their farthing, or a little more 
than our penny. 

When the Anglo-Saxons settled in Britain, they were the 
slaves of a gross and absurd idolatry, which prevailed among 
all the ncgthem tiibes of Europe. They dedicated each day 
of the w^eek to a particular deity ; and we still name the days 
after their fashion. Sun daeg (Sunday) and moon daeg 
(Monday) were set apart for the w'orsliip of tlie great lights 
of heaven ; Tuiscacs daeg (Tuesday), Wodenes daeg (Wednes- 
day), Thoros daeg (Tlmi-sdajO, and Freyaes daeg (Friday) 
were sacred to Tuisca, Woden, Thor, and Freya; while 
Satunies daeg (Saturday) was devoted Ip the service of 
Saturn, a god borrowed from the Roman mythology. 
Though Christianity had been introduced into Britain be- 
fore the time of Augustine, it was not till he and his fol- 
lowers landed in Kent that the lieathenism of the Anglo- 
Saxons was overthrown. The Anglo-Saxon priests spent 
their leisure in the practice of many arts. Painting on glass 
and working in metals were favourite employments of even 
the highest ecclasiastics ; and not^a few churches owed their 
bells and their coloured windows to the Dunstans of this 
age, Tlie monasteries were now, as they continued to be for 
many centuries, almost the only seats of learning; and from 
their quiet cells issued the scanty pages of our Anglo-Saxon 
literature. 

It must not be forgottdh that the great body of Jthe pure 
English tongue, as w^e read it in the Bible and the Pilgrim’s 
Progi’cls, as wt speak it in our streets and by our firesides, 
litul its origin in the Anglo-Saxon period. The Danes intro- 
duced some slight changes of construction, and left a f<gw 
gtjograplucal names, such as those ending in * tjlie 
Danish for town ; but their rule in the island made ho jjer- 
manent impression on the language, which has contj^nued, 
through all changes of the nation, to be iu spirit and in struc- 
ture essentially Saxon. 
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ANGZiO^lXOK AtrTHOBfi AKB DATS^* 


lEABlKO AUTHORS OF THE AKGLO-SAXOK FEBIOD. 


Ths fii»t Biitiih Idstorian^died 670 A.U, 

A1iBH£LK);.m famous Latin soholar-~died 709 a,i>. 

BEJ)£,..» Called ^ Venerable —bom at Sunderland 

—chief work, * The History of the 
Ohnreh of the Angles —died 786 A.n. 

AXiGUIKf Bom at York— pupil of Bede— teacher 

of Charlemagne— wrote poetry, theo- 
logy, and elementary science- died 
804 A.B. 


JOHB 6C0TUS £B1G£KA)-..A native of Ireland— flonrished about 


CAEDMON, 


middle of 9th century— lived chiefly in 
Frauoe— said to have been ‘ the only 
learned layman of the Dark Ages.’ 

A znnnlr vrtt.Ar in 

ALPBED, 

asser 

« 

Anglo-Saxon— wrote religious poetry 
on the Creation, Ac.— lived in the 8th 
century* 

King of England— translated the Psalms, 

Bede’s History, iEsop’s Fables, Ac., 
into AngU»>Saxon— died 901 A.i>. 

.A Welshman — writer of Alfred’s life— 

JELVKTfi 


died 909 A.n. 

...... .GallAd the * from a. Latin 

Grammar he wrote— Archbishop of 
Oanterbury in close^of 10th ceutuiy— 
composer of eighty seituons in Anglo- 
Saxon. 


LEADING DATES— ANGLO-SAXON PERIOD. 

GENERAL EVENTS. a.i>. 

Landing o^ the Jutes, ..••......•«.449 

Heptarchy established, ..S88 

Landing of Augustine,. 596 

Cambridge Dniveraity found- 

(E^ by Sebert, ••644 

Firyt landing of Danes, 787 

Egbert^drowned,.. .».,...887 

Alfi^ made King, 871 

Oxford **DniYer8|ty founded 
by Alfred, .886 


A.1>. 

Massacre of Danes .1009 

(• 

BATTLES. 

Hengtdown HiU, 835 

kerton, .a 871 

Ethandune 67$ 

Stamford Bridge, ........1066 

Hastings, 1066 
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eSHIlAIiMICAX ISEn 

OOHNBOTIiro THE AHHIiO-IMkZOH AHD VOBMIH TSUOM. 


lit, Elflkda. 


SAXON LINE* 
Etbkuuu) n. murrled, 


X 


Sad, Eiau of Noanundf. 


Edmund, 

( Ironside, )^. 


I 

EDIIVT. 


Athklhtan. Edwabd, 
(Confessor.) 


"I 


ir 

Edwahd. married Aoatha. 


Editukd. 


Edga r, " Maboahkt, 

(Atheiing ) married Malcolm of Scotland. 

jftATTLDA, 

married Henry I of England. 


CWHfUIA 


(■ 

JllC/lARD III. 


NORMAN^INE. 

Bollo, the Sea-King. 

II 

William. 

II 

Biohaap I 


Biohard II. 

II 


Emma, 

married Ethslbmd EL 


II 

Bobbrt, 
(T^je DevlL) 


William (Conqueror), 
married Matiu>a of Flandevi. 


I'.oi.i r,r. 


Kicuard. 


r 


II . 

William, HsimY I., 
(Bufus.) married Matilpa 
of Scotland. 


Apkla. 
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OPENING OPl'HB OONQUEHOB’S REIGN. 


EARLY NORMAN KINGS. 

Prom 106C.A.D. to 1154 A.B.~Q8 pears.— 4 EinEt. 

X,J>, 

WILLIAM I. (The C(mqn6ror),..»...beEaii to reign 1066. 


WILLIAM n. (Rnftis), Son, 1087. 

HENST I. (Beanderk), Brother, IIM. 

STEPHEN (Count of Hoia), Nephew, .....llSli to 1154. 


Leading Peatnre: ESTABLISHMENT OP THE PEHDAL SYSTEM. 


CHAPTER I. 


WILLIAM 1. THE CONQUEROR. 

Bom 10S7 A J).— Began to reign 1066 AD.-^Died 1087 A.I). 


Edgar elected King. 
William ’fl coronation. 
He secures his con- 
quest 


Visits Normandy. 
Revolt iu west and north. 
Treatment of Saxons. 
Troubles of latter life. 


Domesday-Book, curfew, 
forest-lawa. 

Death. rqualitles. 

Character and personal 


The Conqueror was the illegitimate son of Robert, fifth 
Duke of Normandy. His wife was Matilda, daughter of 
Baldwin V., Earl of Flanders. 

After the battle of Hastings he pushed on to Dover, which 
BuiTendered. Here he stayed eight days, until reinforced 
from Normandy; and then he marched towards London. 
There the Witaii had appointed Edgar Atheling King ; his 
chief ministers being Stigand, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and two Saxon Earls, Edwin and Morcar. William fixed his 
camp at Rerkhampstead, to cut off communication with the 
north. But disunion crept in among the adherents <4* the 
Saxon. Stigand wrs among the first to desert, and Edgar’s 
hopes of a throne faded fast. Soon a message reached 
Wiiliam, offering the crown; which he accepted amid the 
applaifte of the Normans. 

IKf^was crowned at Westminster on Christmas-day; but 
not without tumult. Aldred, Arclibishop of York, during 
the ceremony, asked the Saxons if they received William as 
their King. They assented with shouts. At once, as if on 
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a given signal^ tlie Normans round the Abbey, siftting fire 
to the hollas, began to plunder. All rushed from the church, 
William and the prelates stood abne by the altar. In haste 
the oath was taken and the ceremony ended This event 
imbittered the feeling of the Saxons toward t^ieir con^ 
quorors. 

William began his reign ^eE He retained the Saxon laws, 
granted a new charter to the citizens of London, and received 
Edgar among his nearest friends. But this did not last long. 
He felt thfilt the sword must guard what the sword had won; 
“ and, to retain the Norman lords in his service, he rewarded 
them with the lands of the conquered race. The widows 
and heiresses of those rich nobles who had fallen on the 
field of Seniac were married to Normans. The churches of 
Normandy were decorated with the spoils of England ; and 
among other precious gifts from William to the Pope was 
the golden banner of Harold. He built a 'fortreas, where 
the Tower of London now stands ; and strengthened his 
position in Winchester— then the capital— by erecting a 
similar stronghold. 

Having thus spent six mouths, he passed over to Nor- 
mandy, carrying in his train the flower of England’s nobil- 
ity. His friend Fitzosborn and his half-brother Odo were 
appointed Regents ; and they ruled with a rod of iron. Tlie 
Saxons rose ; anef when the Regeats strove to trample out 
tlie flame of insuireotion, it broke forth with greater vio- 
lence than ever. After eight months William returned ; and, 
though the spirit of revolt seemed to die in his terrible 
presence, it still lingered in the west and north. The fall 
of E^j^eter reduced the west^to peace ; and Edwin and Mor- 
cai', who had raised tlie standard of reliellion in the*nortIi, 
were surprised and forced to yield : York opened its gates, 
and even Malcolm of Scotland for a time owned the supre- 
macy of the Norman. 

Twice ^he sons of Harold, who had taken refuge in Ire? 
land, lancfed in England, once near Bristol, and once*near 
Plymouth ; but they were driven to their ships witli grPifr 
loss. . ^ 

Again the EugUsli of the north rose, massacred a body of 
Norman horse at T)urham, and laid siege to York ^'1)^ 
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were joined by Edgar, who, having set out with hia mother 
and sisters for Hungary, was driven northward by a storm, 
and had been for some time the guest of Malcolm at Dun* 
fermline. But William obliged them to raise the idege ; and, 
having plundered the city, returned to the south. A Danish 
squadron arrived with timely help, and York was re-cap- 
tured by the English. The King again marched northwaad, 
the English rising everywhere as he passed. Turning upon 
these, ho defeated them, and then carried the north- 
106 9 ern capital at the sword’s point. Here heiept his 
A.D. Christmas court, having sent to Winchester for his ' 
crown. With fire and sword he now traversed 
York and Durham, taking a revenge so terrible, that from 
the Ouse to the Tyne there stretched for almost a century 
a vast wilderness, studded with blackened ruins, its soil 
unbroken by the plough. On his southward march he left be- 
hind him many strong castles, garrisoned by Norman soldiers. 

No dignity, no power, very little land were now permitted 
to remain with the Saxona Even the monasteries, which 
were the banks of that time, afforded no safety from the 
royal officers, who without remorse rifled the sacred trea- 
suries. The Saxon prelates, too, wore obliged to resign their 
cathedrals to Norman strangers. Of the latter, the most 
distinguished was lianfranc, appointed Archbishop of Cart- 
terbury in the room of Scigand. Many of the Saxon land- 
holders, when driven from their estates, fled into the woods, 
and kept up an incursive warfare, ilereward the Saxon 
was the most noted. He built a wooden fort in the Isle 
Ely, where, surrounded by marshes, he long bade defiance to 
^ William. Malcolm of Scotland, who had married 
1072 Margaret, sister of Edgar Atheling, now felt himsel f 
A.D. forced to be on a friendly footing with ihe Con- 
queror, though he refused to deliver up the Saxon 
refugees who had fled to the north, 

, William’s latter days wcre*imbittered by many* woes. A 
plot to seize the kingdom was formed by some Nohnans, dis- 
satisfied with their rewards. They were defeated, and every 
prisoner, lost hia right foot. His half-brother Odo, too, 
incurred his anger by aiming at the Popedom, and was 
imprisoned in Normandy during the King’s life. But his 
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chief troubles arose from his own children Hubert, the 
eldest, surnamed Cuit<hose from his short legs, wes aomiuul 
Duke of Normandy. His brothers, Williafi and Henry, 
jealous of his power, insulted him by throwing a pitcher of 
water from a balcony on him in the street of the Bmfl.11 
French town L’Aigle. He rushed with drawn sword to take 
vengeance on them ; but, on his father’s interference, ho 
withdrew, and left the town that evening. For five years 
he wandered in neighbouring countries, secretly supported 
by his mi)lher, Matilda. At length he fixed his 
quarters in the Casilc of Gerberoi, which William 1077 
besieged, and before which the father and son met a.1). 
unwittingly in single combat, when Robert wounded 
his father in the hand. 

William’s chief acts were the compilation of ‘ Domesday 
Book,’ the institution of the curfew-bell, £|pd the 
enactment of the forest-laws. The first was a re- 1080 
gister of English land, which occupied six years in to 
completion, and which still remains in two vellum 1086 
manuscripts, one^ folio, the other ’quarto, recording A.D. 
the size of each estate, its division into arable, 
pasture, meadow, and woodland, the name of the owner, 
and other details. The curfew-bell (from couvre /ew, 
‘cover fire’) was rung at eight o’clock in the evening, 
as a signal for putting out all fires and candles ; and, 
though long looked on as a tyrannical measure, may have 
beeu wisely intended to preserve the wooden houses from 
beiug burned. The forest-laws— -the origin of our game- 
laws — ^inflicted upon the man who killed a deer, a wild 
boar, or other beast of Vhi^, the terrible punishment 
of having liis eyes torn out. The land between Win- 
chester itnd the sea was converted into an immense hunting- 
park by the King, who burned cottages and churches to 
clear the ground for his plantation. This still remains, 
under tlnl^name of the New Forest. Justices of the IJcacfi, 
the Courts of Chancciy, Exchequer, and Common Pleas had 
origin in this reign. The Cinque Ports— Dover, Hastsings, 
llomaoy, Hythc, and Sandwich — were now fortified. To 
these have since b:cn added Winchelsea and Rye. The Chan- 
nel Islands were first annexed to England at the ConqussL 
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TH« CONQUIROB'S DEATH. 

The revival of the Dane-geJd, forfeitures, royal rents, aiid 
tolls could not satisfy the King’s avarice although they 
raised his revenue to more than ;£1000 a day. His reign 
was to the Batons one scene of misery ; beginning in bloorb 
shed and spoliation, it ended in famine and pestilence, 
caused by the rains and storms of 1086. 

Tlie French King sneered at William’s corpulence when 
old ; and from this trifling cause a war began. The Eng- 
lish King, besieging Mante, rode out to view the burning 
town : niid the plunging of his horse, which trod dh some hot 
ashes, bruised him severely against tlie high pommel of Iris ‘ 
saddle. The bruise inflamed ; and, after six weeks, the 
Conqueror died near Rouen, His corpse, deserted by all 
his minions, who fled with the plunder of the palace, lay for 
lliree liours naked on the ground, and owed its burial to the 
charity of a French knight, who conveyed it to Caen. 

Tlie character and appearance of the Conqueror arc 
sketched in the Saxon Chronicle. Stern and ambitious ; 
avaricious in his latter da 5 ’s, and brooking no interference 
with his will ; of short stature i\,n<l corpulent ; of .a fierce 
ccuintenance, and devoted to the sport of hunting : he owed 
the terror of his name both to the force of his passions and 
to liis immense bodily strength ; w'hich, we are told, w^as so 
groat that he could bend on horseback^ a bow which no 
otiior could draw on footh * 
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CHAPTER II. 

WILLIAM n.— RUFUS. 

Bom 1067 A JI.-Bogan to leign 1087 A4).— IHed 1100 A.D. 

\Villiaui8vixe8thecroi»ni Scotland and Waks. XormoQdjr pledg'cd ty 
Odo’s plot. Revolt of Mowbray. Death of Kiifiia.[Bob 0 rt. 

Dcaigns upon Normandy William's extortion Character and works. 

William, surnamed Rufus from his red complexion, was 
third son of the Conqueror. Robert was, in accordance with 
his father’s will, acknowledged Duke of Normandy ; but, while 
ho was enjoying the new dignity of his coronet at Rouen, 
his more active and ambitious brother had crossed to Eng- 
land, and, within three weeks after the Conqueror’s death, 
bad secured the crown, chiefly by the influeifce of Laufranc, 
A deep-laid plot to set Robert on the throne, of which 
tlie leading spirit wjis Odo, Bishop of Bayeux and Earl of 
K('nt, shook the newly founded dominion of William. But 
the English, conciliated by some temporary concessions, and 
still remembering the cmel regency of Odo, supported Rufus; 
and at their head, the King, storming the Castle of Roches- 
ter, drove into exile the rol)elIiou8 prelate, who sailed for 
Normandy, followed by the deep citrses of the Saxons. 

Tiie duchy of Normandy, feebly ruled by the indolent 
though brave Robert, had great attractions for Rufus ; who, 
by tlie skilful use of the treasures hoarded by his father, 
soon made himself master of all the fortresses on the right 
bank of the Seine, and prepared to follow up his 
fraud by force. But the Norman barons and the l091 
French E^ing reconciled the brothers, who agreed a.d. 
that the survivor should hold the united dominions. 

No longer occupied wdth Norman aftairs, William led an 
army aga^t Malcolm of ScoMand, Peace was made be| 
tween the* two countries ; but next year Malcolm, enr%ed 
at the settlement of an English colony at Carlisle, which t>? 
considered a Scottish town, invaded Northumberland liere 
he died before Alnwick Castle, some historians say pierced 
in the eye by Roger de Mowbray, who was handing him the 
keys of the castle on the point of a. lance, and who offer- 
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wards bore the name Pierce'eye, or Percy, Wales, too, was 
traversed by Rufus, but with little success; and he was 
forced to content himself with the old plan of erecting a 
chain of forts round the mountain-land. 

Robert Mowbray, the strongest of the Norman barons, 
rebelled, and within Bamborough Castle defied the 
1096 attack of William. Being decoyed, however, from 
A.i>, this stronghold, he was made prisoner, and was 
brought before the castle walls, where l^tilda, his 
wife, still held out. She refused to yield until she saw an 
executioner preparing to tear out her husband’s eyes ; then, 
to save him, she gave up the keys. For thirty years he 
lingered in tlie dungeons of Windsor Castle. 

The extravagance of Rufus knew no bounds. The cliief 
instrument of his extortion was Ralph, snrnamed Fhnnbard, 
or the Torch, *a dissolute Catholic priest. Among other 
means of raising motfty, this minister devised the plan of 
keeping abl)eyB and bishoprics vacant, that the King might 
receive their revenues; and of demanding, from those who 
received appointments, large silms as the price of tlic 
benefices. One of the chief sufferers by this system was 
Anselm, successor of Laiifranc. lie had been forced by the 
King to accept the office, and yet the persecutions he en- 
dured from William and Ralph obliged liinv to leave England 
William had agreed to repay Robert for the lost castles ; 
but the i>romisc was never kept, for falsehood was a part 
of William’s character; and again tlie sword was 
1096 drawn by the brothers, J ust then came an offer 
A.D. from Robert to transfer the government of Nor- 

' mandy and Maine to the English King for five years, 
on receipt of 10,000 merks (tlvo merk was 1 33 . 4d) The wars 
of the Cross had begun. The appeal of Pope Urban II. and 
the fierce war-cry of Peter the Hermit had stirred all Europe 
from Sicily to Norway, and the knights of the first Crusade 
Vena on the march to rescue from the infidels th®* sepulchre 
«£ our Saviour. liobert burned to join their ranks, and 
hence his offer. William at once agreed to the terms ; and 
the merks, wrung from the hapless English, carried Robert 
and his vassals to Palestine. Edgar Atheling, too, followed 
the red-cross banner of France. 
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KufuH died by violence. ^ He was at Malwood, a huutiug- 
bdge iu*tho New Forest, on the fatal day. Dis- 
turbed by feverish dreams during the preiyious 1100 
night, he had given up the idea of hunting ; but the a.o. 
wine he drank at dinner — then a forenoon meal-* 
scattered bis fears, and he rode into the forest. His train 
gradually left him in the heat of the chase, and at sunset 
they found him lying dead, a broken shaft sticking in his 
breast, cart bore the coi-pse to Winchester, where it was 
buried within the cathedral, but with no religious service. 
Whose hand sped the shaft none can telL The common 
story fastens the guilt on Walter Tyrrel. Some say tliat 
Tyrrel’s arrow, aimed at a stag, glanced from a tree and 
pierced the King’s heart ; while a dark whisper of the time 
pointed to his brother Heniy as the murderer. 

Kapacious, prodigal, debauched, and cru^, the character 
of Rufus bears uo redeeming feature. In person he was 
short and corpulent, with flaxen hair and red face ; and ho 
stammered in his speech. A wall round the Tower, a bridge 
over the Thames, and the HaH of Westminster, were the 
chief public works of a King who did little else for his 
people, 
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CHAPTER HL 

‘ HBKRY I.— BBAtrCLEEa 

Born WO A.1K— Began to reign 1100 A.l).~Bied 1135 A.D. 

Hcfnry seises the orown. Disputes viththeOhr rob Henry’s death and ober 
His early acts and first PrlneeWUliamdror/ned. aet^. 

marriage. The Qneena Improvements. 

He gains Normandy. HauA Learning and literature. 

Henry, youngest son of the Conqueror, immcj^iately on 
his brother’s death, rode to Winchester and seized the royal 
treasurer These being secured, he hastened to Westminster, 
and Avas there crowned on the following Sunday by Maurice, 
Bishop of London. Robert, whose the crown was by right, 
still lingered in Italy on his homeward journey. The early 
nets of Henry, like those of most usurpers, were intended to 
please the people. Ho published a charter of liberties, pro- 
mising to abolish the Curfew and the Dane-geld, to restore 
the laws of tho Confessor, and to redress the grievances 
under which the nation had groaned since tho Conquest. 
His marriage with Matilda, daughter of Malcolm, the Scot- 
tish King, and niece of Edgar Atheling, united the Norman 
and Saxon royal lines, and thus began that blending of the 
races from which arose the true English nation, 

Flambard, tho minister^of Rufus, had boan imprisoned in 
the Tower by the -new King, to pleaso the English ; but, a 
friend having conveyed to him a rope hidden in a jar of 
wine, he escaped by a window, and reached Normandy. 
Robert had just arrived with his Italian wife, and was easily 
induced to invade England. lie Avas marching on Win- 
chester,, when Henry overtook Rim. The princes met in 
conference between the armica, and a few minutes decided 
the treaty. Robert agreed to gh^e up his claim on England 
in return for a yearly pension of 3000 merks. This allow- 
a»ce, however, he was afterwards forced to resign as ransom 
to Henry, in whose power he had unsuspiciously placed 
hj^i^lf. The disputes between the brothers grew worse 
daily^ and ended in open war. Tho first campaign decided 
nothing ; in the second Robert lost his coronet and 
1106 his freedom at the battle of Tenchebrai. He was 
A'.D. brought to England, and, after thirty years in 
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prison, died at Cardiff Castle, a year before Lis brotb^^ 
Some wrilers say that his eyes were burned out ; and in* 
deed the character of Henry seems to justifjr the charge. 
The war lingered for many years, during which the churns 
of William, Robert’s son, wore supported by Xiouis of 
France ; but Henry triumphed at the battle of Brenville, 
and his son received the dukedom. 

During these wars Henry had been involved in a dispute 
with the CJJiurch. The contested points were Homy’s claims 
that the clergy should do homage for their lands, and that 
he should be permitted to use the right of his predecessors, 
who were accustomed in great state to invest new abbots 
and prelates with the ring and crosier of their office, Anselm, 
who sided with the Pope, was a second time banished ; but 
in the end Henry gave up his claims,— a concession which, 
after all, did not affect the substance of his power. 

The King and his son, William, now aged eighteen, crossed 
to Normandy, to receive the homage of the barons ; 
but on the voyage back the prince was drowned. 1120 
When al)out to embark ifrith his father, a sailor, a.d. 
named Fitzstephen, whose father had steered the * 
Conqueror’s ship to England, offered to the prince the use 
of ‘ The White Ship,’ manned by fifty skilful rowers. The 
other vessels left tfcc shore early iii^thc day ; but the White 
Ship delayed till sunset, the crew drinking^and feasting on 
deck. They set out by moonlight, and were rowing vigor- 
ously along to overtake the ling’s ship, when the vessel 
struck on a rock in the Race of Alderney and went to pieces. 
William might have been saved, for he had secured a boat ; 
but, melted by a sister’s shrieks, he returned, and th© boat 
sank beneath the crowds that leapt from the ship’s side. 
None lived to tell the sad story but a poor butcher of Rouen, 
who floated ashore on a broken mast The news was kept 
from Henry for some days, whqp a page, flinging himself iul 
tears at thi monarch’s feet, told all. It is said that Honry* 
never smiled again. This event revived the hopes of Robert’o*- 
son, who had meanwliile received the earldom of Flanders ; 
but his death of a wound, inflicted at the gates of iSost, left 
Henry without a rival for the Normiin coronet. 

More than two years before Prince William’s deatlj 
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Henry lost his wife Matilda. They had been estranged for 
twelve years, which the Queen had spent in detotion and 
quiet benevcilence, music and poetry forming her chief 
amusements. The first stone bridge in England was built 
over the ''Lea by her orders. She left two children ; William, 
who was drowned ; and Maud„ who married Henry V., 
Emperor of Germany, and was left a widow after six months. 
Henry’s second wife was a French princess, Adelais, daugh- 
ter of the Duke of Louvain. She had no children. 

Thus left without a son to inherit his throne, Henry 
exacted from the prelates and nobles an oath to support 
Maud’s claim. At the same time, to strengthen his con- 
nections in France, he caused her to marry Geoffrey Planta- 
genet, Count of Anjou, a boy of sixteen,— an alliance which 
pleased neither English nor Normans. The marriage was 
not a happy onp, and the broils between Maud and her hus- 
band disturbed the latter years of Henry’s reign. 

The King died at St. Denis in Normandy, after seven 
days’ illness, brought on by eating to excess of lampreys. 

He was, like Rufus, cruel, faithless, and debauched ; but 
vTiis more accomplished and refined. He gained his surname, 
Beauclerc or ‘ Fine Scholar,’ by translating ‘iEsop’s Fables.* 
Several attempts on his life made him suspicious. He 
frequently changed his Ijed-room, and kept sword and shield 
near his pillow. ♦ His great aim was to extend his power on 
the Continent; for he despised his English subjects, and 
looked on them as fit only to supply money for his schemes 
of pleasure and ambition. 

Heniy was the first English King who delivered a formal 
speech from the throne. Durin^g his reign silver half-pcncc 
and farthings, whicli had previously been formed by clipping 
the penny into halves and quarters, were made rofind ; the 
coinage, which had been debased, was renewed, and severo 
ilaws were made against fal^ coiners ; rents were paid in 
^oqey instead of in kind ; a standard of weighty and raca- 
<!svrcs was established, the ell being fixed at the length of the 
King’s arm ; and the woollen manufacture was introduced 
by 8am6 Piemings, who settled first on the Tweed, and 
afterwards at Haverfordwest in Pembroke, and Worsted iti 
Norfolk. 
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Himself a scholar, IJeauclerc encouraged learning. English 
students might be fcmnd in Spain studying among the Moors 
medicine and mathematics ; others remaining td home drew 
the trutiifl of science from the pages of Latin writers. A 
curious account is given of the teaching at Cana-* 
bridge at this time. At first the students met 1110 
in a largo bam, but in the second year each a.d. 
teacher had a separate room. Very early in the 
morning one master taught the rules of grammar ; at six, a 
second lectured on tho logic of Aristotle; at nine, Cicero 
and Quintilian were construed and expounded ; and before 
twelve, a theological class received an explanation of 
difficult passages in the Scriptures. Komanoes— so called 
from being written in a corrupted form of the ancient Homan 
tongue — now took the place of the Saxon poems. They de- 
scril^ed the adventures of some great warriw ; — Alexander, 
Arthur, and Charlemagne were the favourites. These 
were dressed up as feudal knights, and made the heroes of 
wild adventures,— slaying dragons and giants, storming en- 
chanted castles, setting free beautiful ladies, and doing other 
wondrous deeds. 

CONTEMPORARY* SOVEREIGNS. 

SCOTLAND. 

EDOAB, died 

ALEXANDER 1., died 
DAVID I. 

FRANCE. 

PHILIP I., died 

LOUIS VL 

SPAIN. 

ALPHONSO VI., died.. 

ALPHOKS9 YII., died 
ALPHONSO Vm. 


EMPERORS. 


A.D I.D. 

.1106 HENRY IV., died 1106 

.1124 HENBT V., died 1135 

LOTHAIBE n. 

* — — 

.1108 

POPES. 

PASCHAL n., died 1116 

OELASIUS II., died 1119 

.1109 ^CALIXTUS n., died 112^ 

.1133 HONOBIUS H., died llSl 

INNOCENT n. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


STEPHEN, EilBL OP BLOIS. 


Bora 1105 A.1).— Began to reign 1185 A.]).-lHed 1154 A.B. 


Stepben miuie Kinsr. 
Battle of the Stand* 
ard. 


War between Hand and Death and character of 
Stephen. 8te|dietk« 

Henry acknowledged heir. 


Stephen, third son of Adela, the Conqueror’s daughter, 
who had married the Earl of Blois, claimed the vacant 
throne in opposition to Maud. He was first prince of the 
blood royal, and had in his favour the feeling of feudal times, 
that it was disgraceful for men to submit to a woman's rule. 
His brother Henry, Bishop of Winchester, gained for jliim 
the leading clergy, and he was joyfully received by the citi- 
zens of the capital and of London. The embalmed body of 
Henry was escorted to Reading Abbey by Stephen, who 
helped to bear the coffin. After the burial, at a meeting of 
Prelates and Barons held in Oxford, the Earl, already crowned 
King, swore to abolish the Dane-gfeld, to preserve the riglits 
of the clergy, and to allow the Imrons the privilege of hunt- 
ing in their own forests, and of building new castles on their 
estates. These concessions gained a strong party for Stephen ; 
but the immediate result of the last was; that tlicre arose 
throughout England one hundred and twenty-six new castles, 
which, with those built before, long continued to be the 
strongholds of lawless robber nobles, who lived by plunder, 
and often headed their vassals against the King himself. 

David of Scotland was the first to draw the sword for 
f Maud. Thrice in one year he ravaged with pitiless 
1138 cruelty Northumberland, which he claimed as his 
A.D. own. In his third invasion he reached Yorkshire ; 
but was there met at Northallerton by the northern 

f Eirons and their vassals, who liad been roused to action by 
the aged Thuretan, Archbif^hop of Yorjt. There 
Aug. 22 . was fought the battle of the Standard. Above the 
t English forces rose the mast of a ship, adorned MUth 
the anciesit banners of three Saxon saints, and surmounted 
hyjn cross and a silver box containing the sacramental wafer; 
the whole being bound to a rude car. Hand in hand the 
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English chiefs swore to conquer or die, then knelt fn prayer, 
nnd rose <0 battle. The Scots rushed to the Aiset with 
shouts, and bore back the English vain Th^anks, too, 
yielded ; but round the Standard the English spears formed 
an unbroken front. For two houi*s the Scottish swordsmen 
strove, amid unceasing showers of Saxon arrows, to hew 
their v’ay to victory ; but they spent tlicir strength in ymn, 
and the dragon-hag of Scotland was hurried from the field, 
blood-stained, torn, and drooping, like the fiying relics of 
that gallaift army which had inarched at sunrise beneath its 
bi-illiant folda More than 12,000 Scots lay dead. David 
collected his scjittered forces at Carlisle, where he w^as joined 
on the third day by his son Henry, who had escaped Into 
the woods by following the pursuit as an Ei^lish knight 
The energies of the Scottish King were not yet exhausted ; 
but early in the next year peace was made. All Northum-^ 
borland, except Eainborough and Newcastle, was conferred 
on Prince Henry of Scotland ; and five Scottish nobles were 
given as hostages to Stephen. 

Maud soon landed on tlia southern coast with 140 knights. 
At first she occupied Arundel Castle in Sussex; 
but, with a generosity more chivalrous than politic, 1139 
Stephen |)ermiUed her to reach Bristol, the chief a.d. 
stronghold of her hnlf-brother, Robert, Earl of Glou- Sept. 30. 
cester. Civil war began. The Ba1*ons, who lived 
like independent Kings within their strong Ciistles, watched 
its progress without joining much in its operations; the 
people were mercilessly robbed, imprisoned, and tortured by 
them ; trade and tillage were neglected ; and a man might 
have riddoii for a whole day in some districts withou^seeiiig 
a cultivated field or an inhabited dwelling. Maud’s 
enuse vrm at first successful. At the battle of Lin- 1141 
coin, Stephen, wdiose sword and battle-axe had been a.i>. 
shivered in his grasp, was brought to the ground I 

by a stoD«, and made prisoner. Heavily fettered, he wal 
cast into the dungeons of Bristol Castle ; while his ^dfe, 
Matilda of Boulogne, withdrew to Kent, Maud was jiow 
acknowledged Queen by the clergy ; but her scori^ful arro- 
gance soon estranged her warmest Bupp»)rtera, The men of 
Kt‘nt, rising in StcpliOTfs cause, entered London : and Maud, 
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alarmed At the pealing of bells aad the shouts of the citizens, 
fled on h<^eback to Oxford. The failure of an attack on 
Winchestevn which her brother Robert was taken prisoner, 
ruined her cause ; and Stephen, exchanged for the Earl of 
< Gloucester, sat once more on the throne. Maud 
1142 still held Oxford, and was there besieged by the 
A.o. King. She sustained the siege for into the winter, 
in hopes that Stephen would yield to the severity 
of the weather; but famine forced lier to leave the castle. 
With three knights clad in white, in order to escape the 
eye of Stephen’s sentinels, she fled over the snow, crossed 
the Thames on the ice, and reached Wallingford. She re- 
mained for four years longer in England, holding Gloucester 
as tlio centre of her sway, which was acknowledged in the 
western half of the kingdom. Then, having lost by death 
her chief suppprters, Milo of Hereford and Robert of Glou- 
cester, she retired to Normandy. 

Her son Henry had been meanwhile growing up. He had 
been knighted at Carlisle by his uncle David ; bad succeeded, 
on his father’s death, to Normandy and ijyou; and had 
gained Aquitaine by his marriage wdtli Eleanor of Poitou, 
the divorced wife of the French King. Thus power- 
1162 ful in France, he invaded England, to wrest from 
A,D. Stephen the crown of his grandfather ; but the sud- 
den death of Stephen’s eldest son, Eustace, hindered 
the war, and a treaty was made at Winchester, by which 
Henry w’^as acknowledged heir to the English throne, while 
William, surviving sou of Stephen, inherited the 
1164 earldom of Boulogne and tlie private domains of 
A. I). ' his father. Stcplien died in less than a year after- 

wai'ds, at Dover, and was buried in the tomb of 
his wife and son at Faversliam Abbey in Kent. 

He seems to have been a man of courage, promptness, and 

( perseverance ; generous to , friends, forl»earing to enemies, 
int^ affable to all But the civil wars, which filled his reign, 
—PV^vent U3 from judging of his character as a King. Hjs 
figtnrc was tall muscular, and commanding. 
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CONTEMPORARY SOVEREIGNS 


/ 


8 GOTLAND. 

DAVID t, died 

MALCOLM IV, 


FKANCE. 

LOUIS VI., died 

LOUIS VllJt 


SPAIX, 

ALPHONSO VIII. 


A.H. 

.1153 


.1137 


EMPERORS. 

LOTHAIEE n., died.. 
CONEAD m,, died...... 

FEEDESIC I. 

POPES. 

ISJSQCEST n., died.. 
CELESTIN n.) died.... 

LUaUS II.. died 

EUGEinUS nt., died. 
ANASTASIUS IV. 


A.P. 

.1138 

1153 


.1143 

.1144 

.1145 

.1153 
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CHAPTEE V. 

SCOIXAXD DVBnfO TUX NORMAU FEIUOD. 


From 1056 AJ). to 1163 A.S.-97 reim-G Einsi. 

X.D. 


DOHAM BAIW (brother), 1093 

SUKCAN (eon of Kalcolm lU.) — 1094 

SOVALD BAHT again 1095 

EDGAK (eon of Malcolm in.),— 1097 

AIEXAITDEE I. (brother), 1106 

SATIS I. (yonngest brother),............. 1124-1153 


Influence of Sexon Margaret. I Clalma at the Englleli Prelatea. 

Coutcat fnr the Throne. | Wat with England. 

Malcolm III. was surnamed Canmore, or ' Bighead.' Two 
ycai-s after the Normans conquered England, he married 
the Saxon Miirgaret, sister of E(|gar Atheling. The Queen, 
Margaret, did much to encourage religion and industry 
among the Scots; and, through her influence, Malcolm 
assumed more state than any of his predecessors. Gold and 
silver plate were to be scon on the royal table. 

At this time the Scottish Kings claimed Cumberland and 
Northumberland. Malcolm perished in attempting to assert 
this right lie was slain in 1093, while besieging Alnwick 
Castle. 

Four years were occupied in a contest for the crown Ikj* 
tween Donald Bain, a brother, ftud Duncan, an illegitimate 
son of Malcolm Canmore Donald first seized the throne, 
but was soon expelled by Duncan. In eighteen montlis 
Duiu*an was murdered, and Donald again became King ; but 
^,in 1097 the old usurper was dethroned by an army from 
; England. 

iiklgar, son of Malcolm Canmorc, succeeded, and reigned 
" nine yeai’s. 

His brother, Alexander L, then came to the throne. The 
chief event of this reign was a contest between the King and 
.*hc English prelates, who claimed the right of consecrating 
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Biahop of SL Andrem Tho Kiisg firmly n^titaiu0d 
tlfy& iufiep^eiaee of tfie Bcottiab dergy* He ^e&in 1X^4. 

David i, the youngeat of Melcolm Canmor|^ aona, suc- 
ceeded It vras he who fought the battle of the Standard 
in defence of Maud Plantagenet*; but this was his only war. 
He was a pious and peaceful prince, and during his reign 
the Scottich nation advanced much in agriculture, commerce, 
and manufactures. He was found dead in bed, with hands 
clasped as if in prayer. This occurred in 1153. 

^ Thus, w^Mle the early Noiman Kings held the English 
throne, Saxons sat upon the throne of Scotland The Scot- 
tish court was the grand refuge of Saxon nobles who dis- 
dained to bow to the Norman yoke ; and from it caum the 
Saxon princess, daughter of Malcolm Canmoro^ whose mar- 
rijige with Henry J. of England united the rival races. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

SOCIAL CONDITION OF THE NOEMAXS. 


Feudal Sytiem. 
dilvaby. 

The joust or tournament. 
Norman costlei. 


Manner of living 

Dresa 

Coins. 

Language. 


The Normans brought with them into England' the Feudal 
System, which continued to hold great power over English 
society until after the last Norman King fell on Boswortli 
field. It is true there were some traces of a similar plan 
among the Saxons ; but the system was fully developed on 
the Contiuent, and chiefly among the Normans. It derived 
its name from^/eoJ, or feud^ a piece of land ; and its leading 
feature was, that all land was under military tenure j an 
expression which means that a tenant, instead of paying his 
whole rent in corn, or cattle, or money, ga\^e only a small 
portion of these, and for the rest* was obliged to fight under 
lus lord’s banner without any pay, when called to arms. 
The King owned aU land ; he allotted large districts to tho 
nobles ; they subdivided these among the gentry (the Saxon 
tlmnes^ called by the Normans fraiiklin^d ; those again sub- 
let their land to their' vassals, — in every case the higher 
requiring from the lower service in war. When the King 
needed an army, he summoned his barons ; they called to 
arms their franklins ; these, their vassals and retainers : and 
thus a large force was gathered round the royal standard. 
By this system the barons bad ‘great power ; and under the 
Norman Kings they often rebelled, and were constantly at 
war with each other. * 

Closely interwoven with the Feudal System was chivalry 
jjor knighthood As a knight, the King was on a level with 
^thq poorest gentleman, and passed through the Aame train- 
ing, — serving first as a page, and then as an esquire, before 
ho«Teccived his golden spurs and took the vows of knight- 
hood night before this ceremony, tho candidate for 
knightly honours hold his vigU; when, within some dark 
*6hapel aisle, amid the tombs of the fallen brave, he kept 
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a lonely and ailent watch over thd arma; he ^ about 
to asatunef The knight, when folly eijuipped^afl clad 
from head to heel in armour, fanned of pL^ rivetted 
firmly together; below this he wore a dress of soft leather. 
On his helmet was a crest; on his three-pointed shield a 
device,— ‘the original of our coat-of-arms. His chief weapon 
was the lance ; but, besides, he wore a two-handed sword, 
and a poniard called ‘ the dagger of mercy,' used to kill a 
fallen foe ; and ho not unfrequently carried a battle-axe or 
I mace. This last— a club with iron head studded with spikes 
—was the favourite instrument of war among the Norman 
clergy, who were often seen on the battle-field with a black 
cassock over their shining armour ; and whose priestly vows, 
although they forbade the shedding of blood, not a word 
about the dashing out of brains. The Templars were a 
famous order of military monks, founded ixv 1118* They 
wore over their armour a long scarlet mantle, with an eight- 
pointed cross of white sewed on the right shoulder. Kieir 
robe of peace was white. The Crusaders also were dis- 
tinguished by crosses of various colours. The English wore 
white, the French red, the Flj^mings green, the Germans 
black, and tlie Italians yellow. 

The chief sport of chivalry was the tournament or joust 
It was held within an enclosed space failed the lists. * Ladies 
and nobles sat round in raised galleries, while the lower 
orders thronged outside the barriers to witness the sport 
At each end of the lists tents were pitched for the rival 
knights. Then arose the clinking of hammers as the rivets 
were closed by the armourers or smiths, at this time an im- 
portant and honoured body of craftsmen. With flourwh of 
tnimpets the. heralds proclaimed the titles of the knights, as 
they rode Into the lists on their pawing chargers ; and the 
cry, * Largesse, birgesse 1 ' with which the proclamation was 
followed, drew showers of gold, and silver coins from the^ 
galleries, tn the centre of the lists stood the chaDengars, 
awaiting their adversaries. These, riding up, touched with • 
their lances the shields of those with whom they choselto 
contend If the shield was touched with the shariP end of 
the lance, the combat was to be at oiifmnce,— that is, witli^ 
idarp weapons as in battle ; while touching with tones re- 
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versed the nsore p6aoeM isitentioTi of using blunted 

weapcms^^n a trial of skill At sound of trumps the com- 
batants daished at full gallop from oppomte ends of the lists, 
and met in the centre with a terrible shock* If the knights 
were^equally matched, the lances flew into splinters, and the 
horses were thrown back “on their haunches; but if one 
struck with stronger and truer aim, whether the helmet or 
the shield of his rival the unlucky knight was hurled from 
the saddle to the ground, stunned, bleeding, and bniised by 
his heavy armour. This ‘ gentle and joyous sport,’ as tlie 
Norman minstrels called it, generally lasted two or three 
, days* The victor in the tilting of the first day, besides win- 
ning the horses and armour of those ho vanquished, had the 
privilege of naming some lady, who, as Queen of Ix)ve and 
Beauty, presided over the remaining sports. The second 
day was often devoted to a imUe^ in which the knights fought 
in bands, till a signal to stop was given by the King or chief 
noble present casting down his baton. The conqueror in 
the melk knelt, with all the stains of the conflict on him, 
to receive a crown of honour from the hands of the Queen of 
Love and Beauty. After the tilting, the lower classes held 
sports, the favourite being archery, bull-baiting, and playing 
at quarter-staff. The last was a kind of cudgel-playing ; the 
staff was a pole about six feet long, w^iich the comlmtants 
grasped in the middle, striking, parrying, and thrusting 
with both ends; Very similar to the tournament was the 
trial by combat ; which, like the ordeal of the Saxons, was 
the Norman appeal to the justice of Heaven. 

The castles of the Normans were built for strength and 
safety in turbulent days ; and their gray ruins, still rising in 
solid grandeur here and there through the land, teach us 
how it was that the feudal Barons were able so oilben and so 
successfully to bid defiance to the King. Their distincrive 
f feature is the rounded arch, as opposed to the pointed arch 
* apd lancet shaped window of the later Oothic* style. En* 
- circled by the parapet and turrets of a wall about twelve 
feet high, stood the keep. This was a square tower of 
stories} with waUs ten feet thick. The lowest story con- 
tained dungeons, the second was filled with stores, the third 
^held the garrison, while the upper two were occupied by the 
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Baron and Lis family. Tlie entrance to the keep Ws in the 
third Btor^ and was reached by a winding stfjft in the 
wtill. In the middle of this stair was a strong ; at the 
top was a drawbridge; while before the door, u portcullis, 
dropping from above with iron teeth, effectually barred the 
entrance against all foes. Bound the whole castle ran a moat, 
or deep ditch filled with water; over which was thrown a 
drawbridge^ defended at its outer edge by a tower, called 
the barbican. Close to the castle the shops and houses of 
^ those empliJ^ed by the Baron and his vassals clustered 
togethei'. Smiths, carpenters, workers in leather, bakers, 
butchers, tailors, and numerous other craftsmen lived there, 
having built their huts side by side for the safety that lies 
in numbers ; and thus the feudal castle was often the nucleus 
of a feudal town. 

In their manner of life the Normans were more temperate 
and delicate than the Saxons. They only had two regular 
meals ; diuncr, taken by the higher classes at nine in the morn- 
ing ; and supper, about four or five iu tho afternoon. But a 
meal was often taken iu |aivate1)cforo goingto rest. The 
Normans introduced the general use of the chief flesli 
meats found on our tables ; — ^ cJiango which is curiously 
illustrated in our language, where wo find the words deno^ 
ing the living animal, oa^, shcq), cal/, pig, to bo Saxon; while 
the words applied to the fiesU usea as food, bee/, imetton, 
veal, pork, are Norman or French in their origin. The ban- 
quets of this period were served with much state by attend- 
ants called sewers, w^lio were under the direction of higher 
tlomestics, carrying white rods of office. The table was 
covered with varieties of meht, game, and pastry; and»with 
cakes called by different names, sucJi as wastle-cakes and 
simnel-brtl^d. The higher Normans drank foreign wines, and 
closed their revelry with a draught called the grace-cup. The 
lowcfr classes cheered their heajts with home-brewed alc.i 
A fixed eti<J]iiette was now observed at table, and much ridi- 
cule fell on those who neglected its rules. Thus we read of ^ 
a Saxon who was laughed at by the Normans, because^e 
dried his hands on a napkin, instead of waving them in the 
air until the moisture had evaporated- The sleeping rooms 
of the great contained rude wooden beds with coarse covers 
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lets; bu\ tbe mass of the people were obliged to coAtout 
themsdT^ with straw aad sheepskins. 

In dress^^es in food, the Normans introduced many novel- 
tiea The gallant of this time, closely shaven, with long 
hair curling on the shoulders, wore a loose doublet reaching 
half-way down the leg, girt with a gold-embroidered belt 
Over this was a short cloak, richly furred and laced with 
gold. The shoes were* the strangest article of dress. They 
had veiy long toes, pointed and twisted like the horns of a 
ram; and the fashion grew to so absurd a leu^h that the 
toes W’ere fastened by chains of gold or silver to the knees. 
A bonnet of velvet, and long hose fastened to the doublet by 
very many strings, called points^ completed the costume. 
Many curious characters, illustrative of the social history of 
the time, might have been seen among the Normans ; — the 
minstrel, with his harp slung on his shoulder, a plate of sil- 
ver on hk aijn, and a chain round hie neck bearing the 
wrest or tuning key ; the fool ox jester, with his cap and 
l)ells, his dress of motley, and his stockings, one red and one 
yellow; the palmer, or pilgrim fern the Holy Land, his hat 
bordered with cockle or scallop shells, sandals on his bare 
feet, carrying a staff shod with iron with a palm-branch on 
the top ; the Saxon serf, clad in untanned hide, with sandals 
of boar-skin and leathern bandage roU^d half-way up the 
leg, Wearing round his neck a collar of brass, engraved with 
his master^s name; and the Jew, with yellow cap high and 
square, whose nation, reaching England during the Con- 
queror^s reign, though abhorred, scouted, and plimdered by 
all, continued to drive their trade in money-lending until 
the days of the first Edward. The Norman ladies wore a 
kirtle or under-gown of silk, over which hung a loose wide- 
sleeved robe reaching the ground. The clergy, vJ-hoso pn)- 
fessional mark of distinction was a hea\^ gold signet ring, 

‘ often vied with the gallants^ of the day in the splendour and 
fashion of their dress. 

P The Saxon coinage was little changed. Some new foreign 
coffis came into use, of wliich the chief were the merk, worth 
13s. 4d.1 and the eechin or sequin, an Italian coin, worth 
about 9 b. 5d, brought into use by the Crusades. 

The Norman tongue-rich in words relating to war. 
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chivalry, law, and the sports of the held— beingj^the lan- 
guage of the court, speedily became that of the f^mrch, the 
halls of justice, and the schools, where, wo are ^old, the boys 
construed their Latin lesson into French, There arose also 
at this time a mixed tongue, lingua t*ranca^ in which the 
Kormans addressed their Saxop servants and tenants. The 
language of the Saxons, like the race that spoke it, made 
little progress during these days of bondage ; and, from its 
intermixtum with the French tongue, gets the name Semi- 
Saxon, untu the reign of John. Ever since the Conquest, 
a struggle for predominance had licen going on between the 
Saxon and the Norman languages. About the time of 
Magna Charta a reaction began, which ended in the triumph 
of the former tongue. Three-fifths of bur modem English 
may be traced to the Anglo-Saxon. 

Surnames were brought into general use by, the Normans. 
They were derived from vtirious sources, of which the mo.st 
fruitful were personal qualities, as Armstrong, Whitehead, 
Swift ; and occjupations or trades, as Smith, Falconer, Tay- 
lor, Miller. Many were fbrmed' from Christian names by 
adding the Saxon as Wilson ; the Celtic Mac or 
0, as Macdonald, O’Connell ; or the Norman Fitz^ as Fitz- 
gerald. 


LEAinSc; AUTHORS UNHER TilK EARLY 
NORMAN KlNGSw 

THE SAXON CHKONICLX, TIuh A^iork compiled iVoiu the 

• registers kept in tlie ^monas- 
teries— passing events from Al- 
fred’s time to tlie year lly-t are 
noticed. 

INGULF, 3030 to llOO—Abbot of Oroyian^ 

• clironicler. 

• ♦ 

GEOPPKEY OF MONMOUTH, Died 1130-wrote Chronicles in^ 

Latin. « 

WIILUM OF 1IA1.MEBBTOT,...1067 to 1143 -wrote’ Lfttm Chro- 

uicUs. 

HEKET OF HOinraeDOH, -Died 1168 -«hroni(der. 
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KOJiMAN DATiaS. 


CkiADlNG dates "EARLY NORMAK KI5GS, 


GENERAL EVENTS. 

< AT) 

Court held at York, 1069. Wm. 1. 
Halcolm III. pays 

homage, ...1072. 

Domeaday-hook com- 
piled, 1080-1086. - 

Mowbray rebels, 1095. Wm. II. 

First Crusade, 1096. — 

F.Wi21iamdrowued,1120. Hen. I. 

Maud lands, 1139. Steph. 

P. Henry lands, 1153. 


UATTLES, SIEGES. 

A.P. 

Siege irf 0erberol,...lO77. Wm. I, 
Battle of Tenche- 

brai, 1106. Hen. I. 

— of Brenville, 1119. — 

— of the Standard, »;i38. Steph. 

— of Lincoln,. 1141. 

Siege of Oxford, 1142. — 


QENEAIOOICAL TREE 

OOK^fiCTlKC THE EARLY XORMAN KIKOS WITH THE PLAKTAGE>ETS. 


WiLi.iAM*(the Conqueror'. 


I i , I 

llOUISKT. lllCJIAUl). '\Vll.UA3! IT. 

1 {Killed hy a btag. '' ( 2 s o Ijeir. ^ 

"William, 

(Killed at Alost) 


I 



ULSUV I. ADEi.A, 
marriod 
Earl of Blois 


William, 

{Drowned.) 


Mai n, inarrici! 

GBOFFIILY J*> AM'Anr.NKT. 


PTni’IItCN. 

I 


IIkxky Jl. 

(First of tlic Royal Pluutagcn&ta ) 


El w'f \i t A\ lU.lA -L 
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PLANTAGENET LINE. 

U54 A.D. to 1485 A.D.-331 year«.--14 Kings. 

Leading Feature: THE FEUDAL SYSTEM IK ITS PRIMJfJ 
AHD ITS DECAY. 

ILANTAGEKETS PXIOPEE. 

A.X>. 

HENRY II. began to rule, .1154 EDWARD 1. (son), 1272 

RICHARD 1. (son), 1189 EDWARD H. (son), 1807 

JOHN (brother) 1199 EDWARD III. (sou), 1337 

HENRY m. (son) 1216 RICHARD n. (^grandson),. ..1377 

CHAPTEB 1. 

IlENBY IN— cnftTMANTLE. 

Born 1133 A.D. -Began to reign 1154 A.D.— Died 1189 A.D. 

The name riautagem.t. His ehc.%pe and murder. Capture of the SoottiiU 
Henry's power and early Htato of Ireland. K ing. 

Hccket’s rise, fpoliey^ Btory of Dermot. . Henry’s death and char* 

His iiiagniliceiK’e C'onqucst of Ireland. acter. 

Ills iiuarrel wltji Henry. ! Henry’s i^enance. Changes in his reign. 

The headi^ of the Plantagenet line were Geoffrey of Anjou 
,Tiid Maud, daughter of Henry I. of England. The name i« 
derived from FlanUi Genhta, t)ie Latin term for the shrub 
we call broom ; vhich, as £& emblem of humility, wag worn 
by the fir^t Earl of Anjou when a pilgrim to the Holy Land. 
From this his successors took tliek crest and their surname. 
Young Henry liad a brilliant prospect before him. In 
France he held some of the faiyst provinces, all the wester# 
coasts owning Ijis sway. With his (iuceii, Eleanor, ^ 
ho Tccoived the crown of England at Westminster. Dec. ^ 
During several years he was engaged in redressing licl 
tlie evils which had sprung from the turbulence* a.i>. 
Stephen’s reign. He issued new coins ; drove from 
England the foreign hirelings, who had swarmed into .tile 
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land dnii^g the civil war ; and— hardest task of all— tict 
himself to ^destroy the castles of the robber-baron<^: 

The stoiy of Thomas a Becket fills more than one half of 
the reign. Tradition tells- ns that Gilbert Becket was im- 
prisoned in Palestine,* that he was set free by a Saracen girl 
who loved him ; and that she, feeling wretched after his 
escape, followed him to England. She knew only two English 
words, London and GUbert : the first gained for her a pas- 
sage in an English-bound ship ; and by crying thj^ second in 
the streets of London, she at length found her lover. They 
were married, and Thomas a locket was their son. He 
was educated for the Church, and was soon made Arch- 
deacon of Canterbury, a post then worth £100 a year. By 
the advice of the aged Theobald, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Henry appointed him Chancellor, and tutor to his son, and 
he speedily became chief favourite. 

He outshone the King by his magnificence, had in his 
train thousands of knights, and lived in the height of tlie 
luxury which the times afforded. His table was free to ail ; 
the uninvited guests were often sdlnany that there were not 
seats for all, and numbers sat on the floor upon clean straw 
or rushes. On the death of Theobald, Becket became Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, then, as it is now, the highest dig- 
nity in the Church. At; once ho clianged his conduct. He 
resigned his chancellorship, became as frugal in his style 
of living as he had been dissolute and luxurious, and 
exchanged his gay train of knights for the society of a lew 
monks. 

From this time he began to i^se the favour of the King. 
Dislike deepened into hatred ; hatred burst into open quar- 
rel The rights of the clergy formed the immediate cause of 
contention. Becket was an Euglisliman by birth, ‘'and the 
first of Saxon race who had obtained the primacy under the 
Kormans, Ho therefore eniisted the sympathy of all his 
countrymen in his struggle against ilie royal power. Henry 
Tc^uired that priests accused of crime should be tried by tlie 
royaS judges. Becket opposed him, m£iintaining the right 
of priests to answer for their conduct only to the 
U64 courts of the Church. A council held at Claren- 

A.i>. don in Wilts decided in Henryks farou]*. Bocket 
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yielded at first ; bat the struggle was resumed, and he fied 
to Francis to escape ruin. After six years he was recon- 
ciled to Henry, by Pope Alexander IIL and Louis of 
France. Returning to England, he found the domains of his 
see forfeited. Henry seemed unwilling to restore them, and 
this renewed the quarrel. Becket ihen excommunicated all 
who held lands belonging to the see of Canterbury. The 
King, who was in Normandy when the news reached him, 
happened Jo say, ^ Is there none of the cowards eating my 
bread who will free me from this turbulent priest 1 * Four 
knights, who heard lum, took an oath to slay Becket ; and, 
travelling to England, burst into the Cathedral at 
Canterbury, where they cruelly murdered the pro- 1170 
late, scattering his brains on the steps of the altar. a.d. 
The scene of the murder, ^and the saintly reputation 
of the victim, deepened the horror with wliich the people 
looked upon this crime. 

The great event of this reign was the annexation of Ire- 
land. The island “was then divided into six provinces,— 
Leinster, Desmond or Sdhth Munster, Thomond or North 
Munster, Connaught, Ulster, and Meath ; the last being 
specially attached to the dignity of Ard~riagh, or supreme 
monarch, which was then claimed by the O'Connors, Kings 
of Connaught. ports were in ihe hands of Ostmen, or 
Kastmeu, descended from the Danish pirates ; and were verj' 
prosperous, the commerce of Dublin rivalling that of Lon- 
don. But the mass of the people fed cattle. Their clothing 
was spim from raw wool. Their houses were built of wood 
and wicker-work. They ^ad forgotten the art by which 
their ancestors raised those strange round towers that still 
puzzle the antiquarian. Like the Welsh, they excelled in 
the music of the harp. 

A feud arose between Dennot, King of Leinster, and 
O’Ruarc, Prince of Breffni oi> Leitrim. Dermot had car- 
ried off Otttuaro’s wife ; but she had been recovered by the 
aid of O’Connor, the Ard-riagh. War ensued, and Denaot* 
was driven from the island. From Henry he obtained ftave 
to enlist soldiers in England. Ricliard le Clare* Earl of 
Pembroke, surnamed Strongbow; Robert Fitzstephen; aj^d 
Maurice Fitzgerald, accepted his terms. 
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Fitzsteplion landed at Bait;iow Bay 140 kuiglits, mi 
3(K) archerfi* and Wexford fell before him. Fitzgerald fol- 
lowed. Then came Strongb^w with 1200 men. Waterford 
and Dublin wm-e carried by storm, and no efforts of the Irish 
could dislodge the invaders from* the fortresses with which 
‘ they rapidly secured their conquests. i Henry now 

1172 crossed by the usual route, from Milford Haven to 

A.n. Waterford ; and at Dublin received the homage of 
the chieftains. The princes of Ulster alone disdained 
submission. On his return to England Henry appointed 
Prince John, a boy of twelve, to the lordship of the island. 
The foolish boy and his Norman train mocked the Irish chief- 
tains, as they came to pay homage, and insulted them by 
iducking their beards. Such treatment estranged the natives, 
and their revolts became fiercer and more frequent. These 
events are called the conquest of Ireland, but its final sub- 
dual was of much later date. 

Four years after Bockefs murder, Henry did penance at 
his tomb. Walking barefoot through the city, he threw 
himself on the pavement ])efore the shrine, and was there 
scourged with knotted cords. 

Immediately afterwards he received news of the mpture 
of AVilliam, King of Scotland, who had been surprised in a 
mist near Alnwick Castle by Glauville. Jhis Henry cxult- 
ingly ascribed to the mercy of reconciled Heaven, deeming 
it, according to the notions of the age, the direct fruit of 
his penance. William was not released until he acknow'- 
ledged his kingdom a fief, and himself a vassal of the Eng- 
lish crowaij—a forced submission which it is important I'i 
remember, for on it Edward I. founded Ins claims to tlie 
hardship of Scotland. 

Henry’s sons, u:ged m by their mother and th<i French 
ICing, often defied his power ; and the shock of finding his 
favourite S(m, John, mentioned in a list of rebels, whom he 
w'asrtwked to pardon, threw him into a fever, of which he 
4ifd at Chinou. The church of Fontevraud received his 
remifins, over which his son Kichard wept bitter but useless 
tears of iemorse. Of his five sons*— William, Henry, Geof* 
frey, Kichard, and John—- only the last two survived Mm* 
One of his daughters, Maud, married Henry, Duke of Saxony, 
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and thiia became the ancestry of the noble family now 
holding the English throne. « 

In character Henry was the type of his race. His pride 
was great. Equally great was hiiambition, but tempered by 
caution. His passion has been called the fury of ^ savage 
beast. His faithlessness was concealed by his winning 
tongue and pleasant manners. In person he resembled his 
ancestor, tlie Conqueror. 

During this reign commerce was much extended. Tlic 
Crusades Ifad introduced the merchandise of the East, and 
gold, spices, gems, and rich cloths adorned the stalls of 
London. The Continent received from England flesh, her- 
rings and oysters, lead and tin, skins and cloths* Glass Was 
first used for the windows of private houses 1180 a.d. Six 
circuits of justice were fixed, and three judges appointed to 
each* London now became the capital, thq civil wars of 
Steplien’s reign having laid Winchester almost in ruins. 


CONTEMPORARY - SOVEREIGNS. 


SCOTLAND. 

A.jy. 

lUXCOLM IV., died .1166 

WILIIAM. w 


FUANCR. 

LOUIS VU., died 1180 

PHILIP AUGUSTUS* 


SPAIN. 

ALPHOHSO VIII., died 1157 

SAHCHO ra., died 1158 

ALFH0H80 IX. 


EMPEBOPw 

PBEDEEIC I. 


POPKB. 

ANASTASIUS IV*, died 1151 

ADEIAN IV* (the onfy Eng* 
lish Pope ; true name, Ki* 
cliolas Breaiespear), died..ll59 

ALEXANUXK ni., died. 1181 

LUCIUS in., died .^*..1185 

UBBAN m., died 1187 

GEBGORT Vm., died 1187 

CLBMEHT in. 
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* CHAPTER IL 


BICHASD I.— CCEtm DE MOW, OB THE UON-HEABTES. 
Bom U57 A.S.— Began to reign 1189 AB.— IKed 1199 A.O. 


Money raised for a Cm- 
sade. 

IPiafferlngs of the Je^ 


The Crusade. 

Hiohord in prison. 

His return to England. 


His death. 

Charaotor. 

Effects of the Cmsades. 


CuossiNG without delay to England, Kichard f^ceived hia 
father’s crown at Westminster. But to rule England was 
not his ambition. He burned to win glory on the plains of 
Palestine, and his earliest measures were undertaken to raise 
money for a Crusade. To this he devoted the hoards of his 
father ; for this purpose he sold the honours and offices in 
his gift; and gave up for 10,000 merks the homage wrested 
by his father from the Scottish King. 

The J ews now suffered terrible woes. They were the bank- 
ers and usurers of the age, and their money-chests were an irre- 
sistible temptation . From France their nation had been driven 
with the scourge and tho axe; and, dreading like treatment 
in England, they approached the Abbey on Richard’s cor- 
onation-day with splendid offerings. Their presence roused 
the mob, and the cry spread that the King had proclaimed 
a massacre. Every Jewish dwelling was soon in a blaae, 
and the streets were slippery with Jewish blood. But York 
Castle was the scene of a darker tragedy. Five hundred 
Jews had there taken refuge with their wives and children, 
and were besieged by the citizens. They offered money, but 
in vaiw ; and, to baulk those who thirsted for their blood, 
they hurled their treasures into the flames, slew their dear 
ones, and then stabbed one another. A few cried fbr mercy, 
and opened the gates ; but the rabble rushing in put them to 
the sword. I;ynn, Norwicht Stamford, Edmondsbuiy,*Lin- 
coli\jalso echoed* the dying groans of God’s anciftit people. 
.Tjje butchers received slight punishment ; while Richard, 
although no doubt sharing the plunder, declared by procla- 
mation that he took the Jews under his protection. 

Richard of England and Philip Augustus of France then 
iptwtered their soldiers on the plains of Vesolai in Bur- 
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^(ly. It was the third OroBade. The muted* joly 1, 
armies niAubered 100,000 men. At Lyons the 1190 
Kings parted, to meet at Messina in SicOy. Dur- jld. 
ing the winter they passed in Sicily Eiohard forced 
the King, Tancred, to restore 40,000 oonoes of gold*-the 
dowry of his sister Joan. Here, too, mmf petty jealousies 
arose between Eichard and Philip. Another delay took 
place at Cyprus, where Eichard was married to Berengaria 
of Navarre. He stayed to conquer the island ; and, having 
captured tlfe King, Isaac, cast him into prison, loaded with 
fetters of silver. Nearly twelve months had passed before 
the English King reached Acre, then the centre of the war. 
The graves of 200,000 soldiers, slain before the walls, at- 
tested the fury of the strife. Saladin, the infidel Soldan, 
watched every movement of the besieging force from the 
mountains that encircled the city. Philip^ had been for 
some time in the camp before the walls, but the presence 
of the Lion-heart alone could strike terror into the defend- 
ers. Very soon after Mchard's arrival, the gates were 
thrown open. The jcfilou!^, which began in Sicily and had 
since been increasing, now caused Philip, on pretence of ill 
heidth, to return to France. Before his departure he swore 
not to invade the dominions of Eichard. From Acre Eich- 
ard led the Crusaders to Jaffa, inflicting upon Saladin, who 
etrovo to impede the march, a severe defeat. At last the 
walls of tlie still fair Jerusalem rose before the soldiers of 
the Cross ; but their ranks were so thinned by war, hunger, 
and disease, and their energies so weakened by disunion 
and national jealousy, that Eichard, even with the prise, for 
wliich he had neglected his*duty as a King, glittering»before 
him, was forced to turn away. The Crusade was g 
over, and* the monarch of England soon took leave 1192 
of the sacred shore, with outstretched arms com- 
mending it to the mercy of heaven, • 

Wreckefi upon the northern shore of the Gulf of Vejdce, 
Eichard resolved to cross the Continent in the dress of» a 
pilgrim,' under the name of Hugh the merchant. •He 
reached Vienna in safety : but there the iinpruded^ce of his 
page, who, going into the town to buy provisions, wore 
gloves— then a mark of the highest rank— betrayed him into 
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the handh of Leopold, Duke of Austria, whom he had beatois 
with his own hands in the town of Acre. At first he was 
confined in the OSstle of Tyemsteign, hut the Emperor 
Henry VI., who purchased the chained Lion for ;£e0,000, 
flung him into" a castle in the Tyrol. There is a legend that 
a French minstrel, named Blondel, discovered the place of 
Richard’s captivity. Wandering through the land, he hap- 
pened near a grated window to strike his harp to an air of 
Richard’s own composing. The strain was answered from 
within, and he knew it was the King of Englanid who sang. 
After much debate, a ransom was fixed; 100,000 merles 
were wrung from the English people ; and Richard 
1194 was free. 

A.D. As yet the King had spent (mly four months in 
England. He now spent little more than tw(». 
When he recovered his freedom, he found his crown of 
England and his French coronets equally in danger. His 
brother John, having driven into exile the Regent, Williani 
of Longchamp, aimed at the one : Philip of France desired 
the others ; and this, f>erhaps, war the true cause of his deser- 
tion at Acre. John’s party melted avray before his brother* s 
presence, and he humbly sought for pardon ; w'hich was 
granted at the intercession of his mother. 

The rest of Richards reign was occupied by wars in 
France, carried on at the expense of his English subjects. 
In two years he drew from this country i‘1,100,000. In 
France he received his death-wound in a mean quarrel. A 
treasure had been found on tlie estate of his vassal, Vi- 
doraar. Richard received part, but demanded all. Being 
refused, he besieged the Castle 6f Chaluz, from the walls of 
which an arrow struck him in the shmiider. The head was 
extracted by an unskilful surgeon, and mortification set in. 
The castle l^ing taken, the archer, Gourdon, was brought a 
Captive to the monarch’s dying beil ; but Richard pardoned 
hirq. In spite of this, the unhappy youth was j^ayed alive 
bj Richard’s general. The dead Jving was buried at the feet 
of Ifls father in Fontevi-aud : his heart was bequeathed to 
the citiz^s of Rouen. 

The flaring vahmr and muscular strength of this prince ; 
life bright blue eyes and curling chestnut hair ; his skill in 
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music, And bis accompli^ljments in the poetry of the 
badaiirs, have made him a favourite hero of histbrians and 
novelists. He was, indeed, the veiy model of a feudal knight; 
but the King of England, who spent nix months among his 
people during a reign of ten years, and whoso brightest vic- 
tories brought poverty and hunger to EnglisJi homes, cannot 
but be deemed unworthy of the name. 

Bie famous Robin Hood lived now. Heavy taxes stirred 
iip a riot ^ London, headed by Fitzosbert, or Longoeard, 
who was hanged. The three lions still seen in the royal 
shield were adopted by Richard. The social eifccta of 
the Crusades began to be felt. They excited a somewhat 
kindlier feeling among the nations leagued in a common 
cause ; they opened up tlie East to commerce, and poured its 
riches into i^gland ; they drained the country of those 
restless spirits, whose broils convulsed society unceasingly; 
lastly, and of most importance, by weakening the power of 
the nobles, whoso estates began to pass into the Bands of 
the wealtljy commoners, they elevated the standing of the 
middle classes, and laid tKb foundation of those changes by 
which was afterwards established our House of Commons. 


CONTEMPORARY SOVEREJQNS. 


SCOTLAND. 

EUPERORS. 

A X». 

wnuAtf. 

FREDERIC 1., died. 


— 

HEITBY VI., died. 


FRANCE. 

PHILIP. 


PHILIP AUGUSTUS. . 

•POPES. 

« 

■ 

CLEMENT m., died 


• SPAIN. 

GELESTIM m.,died 

1198 

ALFHONSO IX. 

INNOCENT III. 



m 
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CHAPTER ni 


JOICN— SANST^lllRE, OB LAOBXATO. 

Bom 1166 A.I).— Began to reign 1109 A.B.— Bled 1216 A«l>. 


John not the heir. Magna Charta. 

Loss of Fronoh pro- Bn>kenoatha 

Tinces. Death. 

Quarrel with the Pope. Charaotec. 

Philip in Flanders. Notea 


Richabd, who left no heir, bequeathed his throne to hia 
brother John, Duke of Mortaigne. A council held at North- 
ampton confirmed the choice, and John was crowned at 
Westminster. He was not the lineal heir, for his elder 
brother, Geoffrey, had left a son,— Arthur, Duke of Bre- 
tagne, now a^ed twelve yeai*s. This boy’s claim was sup- 
ported by the French King ; but at the Castle of Mirabeau, 
in Poitou, he fell into the hands of John, who cast him into 
the dungeons of Rouen. Here all trace of him was lost. There 
were some who said that John slew him \idth his own hand. 
Axthui^s sister, Eleanor, called the Maid of Bretagne, another 
rival, was imprisoned within Bristol Castle till her death. 

John, having divorced Joanna, married Isabella of An- 
gouleme, the affianced wife of the Earl of Marche ; and this 
seduction, coupled with the murder of Arthur, roused against 
iiim enemies, who soon stripped him of Normandy, Anjou, 
and ]!daine. 

The see of Canterbury having fallen vacant, the monks 
nominated John de Gray, Bishop of Norwich; the Poi^e, In- 
nocent HI, elected Stephen Langion. The monks yielded 
to the Pope ; but John, defying the Pontiff, drove them from 
their abbeys and seized their treasures, because* they had 


deserted his minister and favourite, De Gray. This conduct 
^drew upon the countiy tho.terrors of an interdict. For six 


1^08 

to 

12U 

A.D. 


years there was no worship in the land; t3ie churches 
were closed; their silent bells rusted in the steeples ; 
the dead were cast without prayer into unhallowed 
graves ; the statues of the saints were shrouded in 
black. The people groaned under the curse; but 
the King, unmoved, visited Scotland, Ireland, and 
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Wales, exacting and- imposing tribute. The Pope 

at last calfed upon Philip of Prance to dethrone the im- 
pious monarch; and then John yielded. Sensible that of 
the 60,000 warriors who marched under his banner he could 
trust not one, he took an oath of fealty to the Pope, a|p:eeing 
to pay to the Boman coffers K)00 mcrks as yearly rent for 
his kingdoms of England and Ireland. 

Philip, who was at Boulogne, ready to invade Ikigland, 
proposed toucross the Strait notwithstanding John's sub- 
mission to tne Pope Ferrand, Earl of Flanders, objected ; 
and the enraged monarch ravaged Flanders to the walk of 
Ghent, His fleet, however, was scattered by William Itong- 
sword, Earl of Salisbury, who commanded the navy of Er^- 
land. John, in the flush of this success, sailed to 
Poitou; but his hopes of victory were blasted 1214 
by the defeat of his allies, the Emperor Otho and AJX 
Ferrand, at Bouvines. He then sought and ob- 
tained a truce for five years. 

A numl)6r of men from Apjou apd Poitou, who had been 
allied with King John, fought an asylum in England. 
Adroit and insinuating, and better fitted to please a Bang 
than the Normans settled in the country, they were received 
with favour at the Court, and speedily supplanted the old 
aristocracy in the g(X)d graces of the King. He distributed 
among them all the ofliccs smd fiefs at his* disposal; and, 
under vai-ioiis pretexts, deprived several rich Normans of 
their posts in favour of these new comers. He married 
them to tire rich heiresses under his wardship, according to 
the feudal law, and made tl^m guardians of rich orphans 
under age. Tlie new courtiers, by their exactions, soon»ren- 
dered themselves as odious to the JSaxon citizens as they 
were to tlie nobles of Norman origin; and thus the two races 
of men who inhabited England were, for the first time, ^ 
brought to^mther by a common fueling. Here we may date 
the birth or^a new national spirit, common to all bom on 
English soil. • 

The Barons of England, roused by the dishonour mid loss 
which the tyrant liad heaped upon their noblest families, 
swore to suffer no longer. When John heard their demands^ 
he cried, ‘As well ma.>“they ask my crown I’ But he hsCd 
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to deal ^ith stem resolute men ; and though he shifted 
and delayed while he could, yet the loss of liondon, which 
tho Barons seised one Sunday when the people 
Jane 15, were in the churches, forced him to compliance. 

1216 At Eunnymead, between Staines and Windsor, he 
A.D. signed Magna Charts, a document still preserved 
in the British Museum. The most important pro- 
vision of this Charter was, that no ‘freeman should be 
arrested, imprisoned, outlawed, or dispossessed of land, ex- 
cept by the lawful judgment of his peers.’ Besides, it 
confirmed the ancient charters of London and other dries, 
and granted to foreign merchants leave to reside in England 
or depart from it without exaction. Thus does (}od*^ mercy 
turn evil into good. To a reign among the blackest in our 
annals we can trace much of the peace which cherishes our 
freedom and brightens our homes. 

John was bound b;f solemn oaths to keep the Charter ; 
but oaths were nothing to him. He was all courtesy and 
kindness at Eunnymead ; but, when the Barons had departed, 
he raved like a madman, and Cursed the day he was born. 
The first tidings the Barons heard were, that the tyrant, 
having raised an army of mercenaries, was laying waste the 
land. Tho sky was red with the blaze of burning towns and 
corn-fields : the peopl*^ fled to the foresva and hills. In de- 
spair, the Barons called Louis of France, who had married 
the niece of John, to take the crown ; and then was England 
in peril On the one hand were tho horrors of a second con- 
ejuest and a new French dynasty ; on the other, the fury of 
a savage, who, if successful, wpuld stop at no revenge, how- 
evef terrible. The hand of God interposed. Louis Iiad 
landed at Sandwich, and John was marching to meet him ; 
but on the shores of the Wash he saw his money, his jewels, 
and the records of the kingdom, swept away by 
Oct* 10, the rising tide p and his agitation brought on a 
1216 fever. Some writers say that he died by poison ; 
. A.D. others, that a surfeit of peaches and new ale laid 
him on his death-bed. He died at Newark Castle, 
and was buried at Worcester. 

Of John we know nothing good. He was a mean coward, 
a shameless liar, the most profligate in a profligate age, the 
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most faithless of h faithless race. In person he Was tall, 
though ^corpttlent ; his face was a true picture of his 
degraded mind. 

By his last wife, Isabella, he left three sons— Heniy, Rich 
ard, and Edmund ; and three daughters — Joan, Eleanor, and 
Isabella. 

During this reign London Bridge was finished ; letters of 
credit were first used in England ; and the custom of an- 
nually electing a Lord Mayor and two Sheriffs of London 
was begun, Henry Fitadwyn b^ng the first Zoi'd Mayor. 
The fisheries were now very profitable,— the salmon of the 
Dee, and the herrings of tlic Sandwich shore being espe- 
cially prized. 


CONTEMPORARY SOVEREIGNS. 
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WILLIAM, died 1214 
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IlONORIUS III. 


HENRY I. 
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Loins held London and the southern counties ; but the 
Barons, whose feeling had changed on the death of John, 
rallied round young Henry, who was at once crowned at 
Gloucester with a plain golden circlet, for the crown had 
been lost in Jhe waves of the Wash, All true Englishmen 
were at the same time commanded to wear round the head 
for a month a white fillet, iu honour of the coronation. The 
King being only ten years old, the Earl of Pembroke was ap- 
pointed Regent The first act of the new reign was to con- 
firm the Great Charter, its sixty-onc chapters having been 
reduced to forty-two. 

Louis did not leave the island without a struggle fi^r the 
crown, whici^had been almo8t#in his grasp ; but he 
May 19, was forced to abandon the enterprise by a complete 
1217 defeat sustained at Lincoln. At the same time his 
A..D. fleet was destroyed at Calais by Hubert dc Burgh, 
who, causing powdered quickUine to be flung into 
the air, so that the wind bore it into the eyes of the French, 
toob advantage of the disorder to cut their rigging. 

Pembroke having died in the third year of his regency, 
the power was divided between Hubert do Burgh* and Peter 
de !l^ches. Bishop of Winchester, a Poictevin. They did 
* not agree, and PanduJph, ^he legate, had much trouble in 
c preventing an open quarrel. However, Jfhen Henry 
;1223 was declared of age at seventeen, Do Burgh be- 
came chief favourite ; and Do Roches, feeling his 
' cause grow weak, took the pilgrim's staff for the 
Holy Land. 

* *At a great council, one-fifteenth of all movables vri>p 
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granted for ^ expedition to France, pa condition that Henry 
should ratify the Charter for the third time. Sir 
Edward Coke tells us that it has been ratified in 1226 
all thirty-two timea The expedition failed to re* a,d. 
cover Poitou and Guienne, wMch Louis had seized ; • 
and Henry incurred the charge of having wasted his own 
time and the people’s money in idle revelry. He cast the 
blame on De Burgh^ who speedily fell into disgrace. An 
account of money received during his time of office was de- 
manded : Ifb could nut give it, and fled to the altar of Boi' 
sars Church ; whence he was carried, half naked and tied on 
a horse, to London, The King, fearing that this violation 
of a sanctuary would rouse the anger of the priests, sent him 
back, but ordered the Sheriff to blockade the building. A 
moat was dug, palisades were raised round the church, and 
in forty days hunger forced HuWt to yield,,, Transferred 
from prison to prison, he at length escaped to Wales, and 
after some time made his peace with the King. 

Besides the expedition already noticed, Henry, at the 
urgent entreaty of his mother, who had married her old 
lover, the Count of Marche, engaged in a second 
war with Louis. The battles of Taillebourg and 1242 
Saintes, though not decisive, inclined the balance a,i>. 
in favour of the Krench King; and truces, often 
broken, often renewed, led to a peace, by which Henry re- 
ceived Limousin, Perigord, and Querci, as an equivalent for 
Normandy, Maine, Anjou, and Poitou, still held by Louis. 

With Scotland the sword was never drawn during this 
long reign, although there were many disputes about the 
three northei n English couifties. Two royal alliances united 
the sister kingdoms : Joan, Henry’s eldest sister, was mar- 
ried to Alexander IL ; and, at a later date, Margaret, the 
daughter of Henry, to Alexander III. The armies of the 
English King often traversed Wales; but the Welsh princeif 
still held t^i^eir mountain thrones unconquered. « 

Henry’s fondness for the Poictevins, who swarmed arouiyi 
the restored De Koches, and the Provencals, who bad flodeed 
into England when their countrywoman, Eleanor,® became 
its queen, roused the spirit of the nation. The Barons re- 
volted under Simon de*Montfort, Earl of Leicester, the huS- 
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bsuDid of Eleanor^ the King’s sister. His^esertion of his rcfjtil 
btother-in-JkWi together idth the departure for Oarmany of 
Bichard, Heai^s younger brother, xdio had won laurels in 
the fourth Crusade, and had just been oreated King of the 
Bomans, shook the throne, and ^sed the hopes of those 
who d^ired its overthrow. 

At Westminster the Barons came to the council in full 
armour; and, when they again assembled at Oxford, 
1258 in what is called ^the Mad Parliament,’ they ap- 
A.D. pointed a committee of twenty-four tc^eform the 
state. Thiscommitteeenacted— I,Thatfourknights 
should come to Parliament to represent the freeholders of 
every county ; 2. That sheriffs should be chosen annually by 
vote ; 3. That accounts of the public money should be given 
every year ; 4. That Parliament should meet three times a 
year— in February, June, and October. But reform was 
delayed by disunion among the Barons; and the King oi 
Fiance, being chosen umpire, gave decision in Henry’s 
favour. This kindled the civil war. Leicester held London ; 
and, when the great bell of Si Paul’s rang out, the citizens 
flocked round his banner with riot, the pillage of foreign 
merchants, and the murder of unhappy Jewa At 
May 14, Lewes, in Sussex, Henry was defeated and taken 
1264 prisoner. Prince Edward ga^e himself up next 
A.D. day. A treatjr, called ‘the Mise of Lewes,’ was 
made for the liberation of the King, but was never 
fulfilled. Henry and his two sons remained in close custody^ 
Early in the following year a Parliament was called by 
Leicester ; to which he summoned, along with the 
1266 prelates, barons, and knights of the shire, repre- 
A.i>. sentatives from cities and boroughs. This was the 
first outline of our modem Parliament, the first two 
classes corresponding to the House of Lords, the last two to 
the House of Commons. 

Prince Edward, having escaped from his guards, met 
* I»eicester at Evesham in Worcestershire. The 
f265 battle raged long and bloodily. He captive King, 
A.D, twho had been forced into the field by Leicester, 
fell slightly wounded, and would have been kyied 
if he had not cried out, ‘ I am flenry of Winchester, 
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tlio Edward knew his voicei and mhed to hia aid 

The body of Leicester^ who died fighting over his dead son, 
was mutilated by the victora 

The crown sat firmly now on the monarch’s head, and the 
civil war being over, the martial Edward joined the Crusade 
of St Louis. During his son’s absence Henry died, worn 
out by the troubles of a reign, *--the longest in our annals 
except that of George III 

In character weak and credulous, Henry has been blamed 
for cowardfte and indolence; but Ids lot was oast in stormy 
days, when it would have needed a strong hand to hold the 
helm of the state. In private life he was gentle and affec* 
tionate. He was of middle size, and a droop of the left 
lid gave an odd expression to his face. 

The introduction of the linen manufacture by some Flem- 
ings, the use of leaden water-pipes, and of candles instead of 
wooden torches, were among the improvement^ of this reign. 
A license to dig coal, a mineral whose abundance in Britain 
has so much advanced our national wealth, was now first 
granted to the people of Itewcastle. We may also trace to 
this reign our gold coinage. Science was much benefited by 
the researches of Roger Bacon, a monk, whose magnifying 
glasses and magic lanterns gained for him the reputation of 
a wizard. On thepontinent, Paulus, a Venetian, is said to 
have invented the mariner’s compassjthe needle being placed 
between floating straws. 
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While in the • Holy Land, Edward was stabbed with a poi* 
^ned dagger, by an infidel. Tradition ascribes bis recovery 
to the afiection of his -wife, Eleanor of Castile, who sucked 
the poison from the wound. His crusading exploits were 
few and insignificant, and he left Palestine after a stay of 
eighteen moi^bs. In Sicily he heard of his father’s death, 
but his homeward journey was delayed by a disturbance in 
Guienne. Here a tournament, between Edward and the 
Count of Chalons, ended in a serious affray, in which the 
English knights were victors. Before passing into England, 
Edward arranged with the Countess of Flanders a quarrel, 
which had long interrupted the trade in English wool,— a 
commodity highly prized by the Flemish cloth-merchants. 

The King and Queqp were crowned fct Westminster two 
years after Henry’s death. Alexander of Scotland was pre- 
sent, and received £6 a day for the expenses of his journey. 
The great aim of Edward’s ambition was to conquer Wales 
and Scotland, and thus unite undei his sway the whole 
island. 

Many English princes had fried to subdue Wales, but 
without success* Among the crags and forests of Snowdon 
and Plynlimmon, the mountain race baffled the* Norman 
spears and defied pursuit. Merlin had prophesied that, 
^hen money was made rouid, a prince of Wales should be 
crojvncd in London. The time had come ; a bi&vc prince 
h^ld Arthur’s throne; and Welsh hopes were high. Wlien 
Edward demanded homage, Llew^^ellyn refused with disdain. 
But it vAxh the pride that goes before a fall. For five years 
the English King traversed the land with foreign troops, 
sHled in mountain warfare ; Llew^rllyn held out bravely ; 
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but bis death while defending the passage of the ^ 

Wye, sealed the doom of Welsh independency. lZo2 
In mockery of his hopes, hia head was sent to 
London; where, crowned with ivy, it was fixed upon the 
Tower-gate. His brother David held out for a while ; but, 
being delivered up by hia own countrymen, he was hanged 
by order of the conqueror. Edward is charged with a mas- 
sacre of the Welsh bards at Conway, lest their songs should 
preserve the spirit of ancient freedom among the people. 
Upon thi# stoiy, whether it is true or false, our poet Gray 
founded his celebrated Ode. The title ‘ Prince of Wales/ 
borne by the eldest son of the British sovereign, was first 
given to the young Edward, who was bom at Caernarvon. 

The death of Margaret, ‘the Maid of Norway,' confused 
the succession to the Scottish crown. Thirteen competitors 
appeai'ed; but the claims of two, John Ba%l and Eobert 
Bruce, were superior. These were descendants of David, a 
younger brother of William the Lion, Baliol being the grand- 
son of the eldest daughter, Bruce the son of the second. 
Edward claimed a right •to interfere, on the ground that 
William the Lion, wlien the captive of Henry II., had acknow- 
ledged himself a vassal of the English crown, and 
that Bichard I. had no right to sell the deed of 1292 
vassalage, since it was not his propqfty, but that of a.i>. 
all English sovereigns. On this pretence to meddle 
with the ofiairs of Scotland, Edward appointed Baliol King. 

Soon after these events, a naval war arose between France 
and England. It sprang from a quarrel among sailors at 
Bayonne. An Englishman having slain a Norman, the Nor- 
mans seized an English sffip and dragged out of it«a pas- 
senger, whom in revenge they hanged topmast high. The 
sailors of the Cinque Ports joined in the quarrel ; privateers 
swarmed in the Channel and the Bay of Biscay ; and en- 
gagements, in which the English were generally victorious, 
firequentljl occurred* Edward, as Duke of Aquitaine, ;was 
summoned to Franco ; but he refused to appear, and pre- 
pared for war. His supplies were derived partly from the 
plunder of the Jews, and partly fi:om heavy t^ea He 
raised the wool tax from half a merk to five on every sack, 
and twice he seized and sold all the hides and wool in*tbe 
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stores of ’the London merchants. The fleet lay at Ports- 
mouth, but tbe King, when about to embark, was forced to 
turn by a Welsh rebellion; and, that being crushed, a 
Scottish revolt claimed his presence. 

Baliol,, called repeatedly to London to answer for Kis con- 
duct, found his vassalage so irksome that he rose in arms. 
But his feeble resistance was soon subdued: he was de- 
throned, and was after some time allowed to retire to Nor- 
mandy. Edward marched through Scotland to Elgin, 
exacting homage; and, on his departure' left t&e Earl of 
Surrey guardian of the land. War soon broke out again ; 
but the story belongs to Scottish history. Its heroes were 
Wallace, and Bruce the grandson of Bailors rival; 

1306 and it resulted in the independence of Scotland. 
A.D. Three years before this event Edward recovered by 

treaty the province of Guienne, of which he had 
been cheated by the French King. 

The news that Bruce had been crowned at Scone roused 
the old warrior of England, and the last effort of his life 
was to reach Scotland. , He lay long at Carlisle 
July 7, on a bed of sickness, and died at Burgh on Sands. 

1307 His last wish was, that his bones should be carried 
A.i>. at the head of the army as it marched onwai'd. 

Hie first wife, Eleanor of Castile, who died in 1290, 
left four sons, of whom the eldest was afterwards Edward 
II.; his second, Margaret of France, bore him a daughter 
and two sons, Edmund and Thomas. 

Edward possessed many good qualities. He was a brave 
soldier, a sagacious and successful statesman. But cruelty, 
revenge, and excessive ambitiori seem to have been insepa- 
rable from the character of the early Plantagenets. His 
person was tall and majestic. 

The chief constitutional changes of this reign were,— 
1* That no aid or tax was ^o be levied by the Sovereign 
without the consent of Parliament; 2. That thepommons 
be^an to couple with their grants of mon«y petitions for 
the pedress of their giicvances, — a practice which gradually 
changed into the power of proposing new laws. 

The Jews, having drunk the cup of suffering to its bitterest 
dilbgs, were banished from the kingdom in 1290, Gold* 
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BiSlitha Lombardy, who came to take their place m 
money-lendera and bankers, gave a name to Lombard Street, 
which has eter since been the favourite resort of money- 
dealers. Windmills and spectacles, paper from the East, and 
looking-glasses from Venice, were now introduced ; while the 
u^ of coal was forbidden, from tbe public annoyance caused 
by the smoke. The regalia of Scotland and the ancftnt 
coronation chair were brought to England by Edward, who 
at the sanjf time destroyed all Scottish records which might 
keep alive the spirit of that nation. Tlie chair, and a stone 
on which, the legend says, Jacob laid his head at Bethel, 
were placed in the Abbey of Westminster, corotpleted by 
hklward in 1285. 

CONTEMPORARY SOVEREIGNS. 

SCOTLAND. 

A.D. 

ALEXABTDEB IH., died 1386 

MABOARET, died B290 

Interregnum ends^ 1393 

BAUOI., died 1296 

interregnum endsr 1306 

ROBERT L 


FRANCE. 

PHILIP ni., died 1285 

PHILIP IV. 


STAIN. 

ALPHOKSO X., died 1284 

SANCHOlV., died 1294 

PERDINAND IV. 


EMPERORS. 

A.I>. 

ROBOLPH, died. 1292 

ADOLPHUS, died 1298 

ALBERT. 

POPES. 

GREGORT X., died. 12V6 

INNpCENT V., died 1276 

ADRIAN V., died« 1276 

JOHN XXI., died, 1377 

NICH(HA8 ni., died. ..1380 

MARTIN IV., died 1285 

HONORIUS IV., died J387 

NICHOLAS IV., died 1392 

CELESTIN V„ died. .#.....1294 

BONIFACE Vra., died 1302 

BENEDICT XI., died 130i 

CLEMENT V. 
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The bones of Edward I. were buried at Westminster. The 
Scottish war was abandoned. So much ibr the wishes of 
a dead King. Piers Gaveeton, a Gascon, the vicious com- 
panion of young Edward’s boyhood, was recalled from exile; 
and to him was committed the regency of the kingdom, while 
Edward sailed to Boulogne to marry Isabella, the beautiful 
daughter of Philip, King of France. Tlie splendour of 
Gaveston excited the jealousy of the Barons; the nicknames 
which he showered on them roused their anger. Twice the 
weak King banished him; twice he was recaDed to his 
honours; but the confederate nobles, headed by the Earl of 
Lancaster, seized him at Scarborough Castle, and caused his 
head to be struck off at Blacklow-hill, near War- 
1310 wick. Before fhe death of the favourite, a Parlia- 
A.D. ment, sitting sword in hand, appointed a council of 
uventy-one peers to manage the king’s household 
and to reform the Government. These peers were called 
Ordamers. 

Linlithgow, Koxburgh, Edinburgh, and Perth had been 
taken by Bruce, when, to save Stirling, which was sorely 
beset, Edward marched northward. Bruce, with 
June 24, 30,000 picked men, met and routed the cliivalry of 
1314 England on the field of Bannockburn. Five years 
A.D. after, the English «Kmg besieged Berwick, ‘ the 
, key of Scotland;’ but again he failed, and a truce 
wgs made. About the same time Edward Bruce, brother of 
1 the Scottish King, landed in Ireland, and at Oar- 
lolo fickfergus was crowned King. He held Ulster for 
two years, when his death in battle at Faghor, 
n^r Dundalk, restored the English ai^ben&ncy. 
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The years 1314 and 1315 were darkened by the 'miseries 
of famine. • Even the royal table was scantily supplied with 
bread. The poor fed on roots, horses, and dogs. The brew- 
eries were stopped, to prevent the waste of grain. Plague 
followed the famine. The nobles dismissed crowds jof their 
retainers : these had no resource but robbery. Euin, pillage, 
and bloodshed filled the land. 

Edward’s new favourites were the Spensers, son andfather; 
who, acting the same part as Gaveston, met a similar fate. 
It would houseless to detail the story. The elder was gib- 
beted at Bristol ; the younger at Hereford. 

The execution of Lancaster, who was beheaded at Ponte- 
fract, had already shown that Gaveston’s death rankled in the 
King’s breast. But the Lancastrian party still survived, and 
new events stirred it to more vigorous life. There was an open 
quarrel between Edward and his Queen. She sftgd to Prance ; 
Jier son followed ; Lord Mortimer, an adherent of Lancaster, 
joined them ; and it was not long until the Queen landed on 
the Suffolk coast with a foreign army. The King escaped 
into Wales; but soon surrepdering, it was declared 
in Parliament that he reigned no longer, and that Jan. 18, 
his son held the sceptre in his stead. From castle 1327 
to castle the dethroned monarch was removed, until a.d, 
within the walls of^Berkeley keep he died by vio- 
lence, Nothing more is known than that fearful shrieks 
broke the stillness of one awful night, and on the next 
morning the citizens of Bristol were called to look on the 
distorted face of liiiu who had once been King of England. 
The corpse was privately buiied at Gloucester. His children 
v/ere Edward, his successor f John, w'ho died young ;^ane, 
married to David II. of Scotland ; and Eleanor. 

Edwar(f was fickle and indolent. 11 is days were spent in 
hunting, his nights in revelry, while the government of hi.s 
kingdom was left to favourites. , His figure resembled thaf 
oi his wai'^ke father. 

During this reign earthenware came into use. The inte- 
rest of money wjis 45 per cent. Bills of exchange were 
introduced, and the first commercial treaty was made Ufe- 
tween England and Venice. Other events were the eiippres- 
sion of the Tempkrs aad the foundation of Dublin Univet- 
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sity. I£ was in 1606 that TeU achieved the mdei^eadenoe 
of Switorland, ' 


CONTEMPORARY SOVEREtONS. 


SCOTLAND. A.i>. 

EOSKBT I. 

FKANCE, 

PHILIP IV.. died 1314 

LOUIS X., dded isiG 

PHILIP V.,died 1322 

CHAELPS IV. 


SPAIN. 

PEEDINAND IV., died 1312 
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ALBBET, died 1308 

HEHEY VII., dieA .1313 

LOUIS, IV. 


POPES. 

CLEMENT V.. died J314 

JOHN xxn. 
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rBWAEE ITT.— WJlTDSOE. 

Born 1312 A, B.- Began to reign 1327 A.B.— Died 1377 A.D* 

/TivAsion of tlie Scots 
Kail of Mortimer. 

Scottish war. 

War with FrBce. 

ISattle of tJregy. 

Tub 3 "oung Edward and tlie council of regency were but the 
instraments of Isabella and Mortimer, who held all power, 
A Scottish army invaded the northern counties. It was 
difficult to follow their rapid movements, for they were all 
cavalry, carrying no food except a bag of oatilteal at every 
saddle-bow. Edward offered knighthood, with £l(X) a year 
lor life, to him who should discover their route. Thomas 
Rokeby won the j)ri 20 , and led^the English King to the 
Wear, on the opposite baftk of which lay the foe. But no 
battle followed. In the dead of the fifth night the Scots 
retreated towards the Border, and a peace was soon made, 
in which Edward, by the advice of Mortimer, acknoAvledged 
Scotland to be a distinct and independent kingdom. The 
treaty was cemented by the marriage of Jane, the King’s 
sister, to the Scottish IVincc, David. 

The odium of this peace: the execution of the Earl of Kent, 
uncle of the King; and the growing raaiifiood of Edward, 
now eighteen, overtlirew the power of Isabella and her 
favourite. He was seized in Nottingham Castle, and hdnged 
upon the elms of Tyburn : she dragged out the remaininL' 
twenty-seven years of her life in lier mansion of Risings, 
where the King paid her a formal visit once a j^ar. , 

The great Bruce was dead, and his son David w'as yet a 
child. EdVard Baliol, making a bold push for tlie tlirdhe, 
which his craven-spirited father had held as a vassal of»Eu^'- 
land, laid siege to Berwick, The Regent moved to ^ 
save a fortress so important, and was met at Hali- 
don-hill by the English King, who supported Baliol. 1333 
Tliero was fouglit a battih so disastrous to the Boots, 
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that Baliol gained the crown, and the eastern lowland ooun* 
ties south <of the Forth were for a time imder t£e sway of 
Edward. 

To unite in his person the crowns of France and of Eng- 
land was the greatest effort of Edward’s policy. The three 
sons of Philip IV. had died heirless ; and Edward of Eng- 
land and Philip of Valois were rivals for the vacant throne. 
Edward’s mother was a daughter of Philip IV. : Philip was 
the nephew of that monarch. The Salic law, which enacted 
that no female could inherit the tlirone, stood fn Edward’s 
way, and Philip was elected. The English King seized all 
the wool and tin in his kingdom, pawned his crown 
1338 and his jewels, quartered on his royal shield the 
A.D. golden lilies of France, and sailed to the Continent 
to assert his rights on the battle-field. Two cam- 
1340 paigns were indecisive. A naval victory at Sluys, 
A,D. on the Flemish coast, was gained by the Englisb ; 

but they were beaten back from the walls of Tour- 
nay, and a truce for a year was made. Again the war was 
renewed ; again it failed. But iu the seventh year an Eng- 
lish army entered Guienne. Edward landed in Normandy 
with another, and bent his march towards Calais. He 
passed the Seine and the Somme in tlie face of French sol- 
diers; and the way to< Calais was opened by the victory of 
Ore^y, 

The morning of the battle broke with storm and rain, light- 
ning and thunder,— a fitting prelude ' for a day of 
Aug. 26, blood. It was not until five in the afternoon that the 
1346 cavalry of France under Count Alencjon, with a band 
A.if. of Genoese cross-bow men, advanced to attack the 
English lines. They were met by clouds of cloth-yard 
shafts from bows of English yew, and their ranks wavered. 
^ Still the shower poured on ; horses and men rolled on the 
earth, and the cavalry retired in confusion. Tho men-at- 
arms now engaged; the second lines advanced, -France and 
England were locked in a deadly struggle. Edward, who 
watchqd the fight from a windmill, felt so sure of viotory that 
he refused to send aid to the Prince of Wales, a lad of fifteen, 
,who was sorely pressed in the front of the battle. ‘Not’ 
said he ; ‘ let the boy win his spurs : his shall be the glory 
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af the day.* In vain the French King tried to pierce tlie 
phalanx o# archers who stood between him and diis routed 
horsemen; his bravest Imights fell fast around him; the 
horse he rode was killed;— there was no hope but in flight 
Eleven princes, twelve hundred knights, and thirty thousand 
common soldiers are said to have fallen in tlie battle uiid 
the carnage of the next day. John, the blind King of Bohe- 
mia, was among the slain. Ho was led into the battle by four 
attendant knights, whose bridles were interlaced with hia 
His crest aM motto— throe ostrich feathers with the words 
Ich diai^ * I servo — have ever since been borne by the 
Prinoe of Wales, We arc told that cannon of a rude sort 
were first used at Ore«;y. 

In the same year, but two months later, was fought the 
battle of Nevil’s Gross. David of Scotland, liaving 
regained his thw)ue, invaded England as the alljfcof Oct 17. 
France ; but ho was defeated and made prisoner by * 
Philippa of Hainault, a Queen worthy of her warlikelms- 
band. 

The conqueror at Crci^y* at once invested Calais. He 
raised no mounds, directed no engines against the city, but 
for twelve months lie ground the garrison with the slow tor** 
lure of famine, and thus forced them to open their gates. 
He placed a colony qf liis own subjects in the city, which, 
for more than tw’o centuries .afterwards, was a flourishing 
mart for the exports of England. 

But the strife of men was now hashed before the breath 
of the Destroying Angel ; for a terrible sickness called the 
Black Plague, which had swept over Asia and the south of 
Europe, broke out iu Franc? and England. TJie London 
church-yards were soon filled ; throughout the country thf? 
dea<l cattlcf lay rotting and poisoning tlic air ; labour and 
trade stood still ; the lower classes fell by hundreds in the 
day ; the rich shut themselves in their solitary castles ; — 
wailing and desolation filled very city. Many evils followai I 
the pestilence. Nearly all the artizans and ]a])Ourers hail 
perished^or plague ia alw'ays heaviest on the poor ; ihosi^ 
who hacl escaped left the country. The crops wxa4 often 
allowed to moulder away for want of money to pay 
the exorbitant w\ageB of^tbo harvestmen, and the price m 
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food rose fouifold A common feeling ftscribed tliis dis^stei 
to the long toe-points and curled beards of the nien, and to 
the mascoline ^ss assumed by the belles of the day ; and 
laws to curb eictravagance in dress were enacted. A set of 
enthusiasts, too, called Flagellants, came from Hungary, and 
passed through the country, lashing themselves till the blood 
ran down their shouldws, that the plague might he stayed. 
There can be no doubt that the plagues, which from time 
to time visited England, were rendered more virulent and 
lasting by the want of cleanliness in the houscsf the streets, 
and the persons of the people. Good ventilation, proper 
sewerage, wholesome food, and the abundant use of water, 
have banished from our shores the terrible plague, which 
still lurks in some close and filthy cities of the East, and 
have much Ic^ened the violence of those epidemic diseases 
with whichjGod is pleased still to smite the nation. 

Philip of France had died, and his son John ruled. The 
war was renewed in 1355, chiefly under the conduct of the 
Prince of Wales, called the Black Prince from the colour of 
his armour. The first campaign was occupied in wasting 
the provinces round Bordeaux; the second was signalized by 
the battle of Poictiers. The Prince had pierced too far into 
the centre of Prance, and on his return found an army, seven 
times as largp as his own, bel^ween him and Bor- 
Sept. 18, deaux, A brave fight was his only msource. Foi*' 
1356 tunately for him the battle-ground was among 
a.d. vineyards, which impeded the French cavalry. As 
at Creqy, the English archers won the day. Pro- 
tected by the hedges, they poured upon the French ranks 
shafts which no armour could' resist. The first and secoml 
divisions of the Frencu fell back.; the King on foot led on 
the third, but was beaten to the ground and made prisoner 
with his young son. Father and son were led to England 
' by the triumphant Edwacil 

nThere were thus two royal captives in England, — David of 
Scotland, ransomed in 1357, the eleventh year of his i]n- 
prisonment; and John of France. The Mter was 
*1360*^ freed by the treal^ of Brdigny^ called ‘xlie great 
A.D. peace,’ by which Edward renounced all claim to 
the French crown, retaining, instead of his ancestral 
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domimouB^ Poitou^ Goieniie, and the town ot CalalB. Three 
millions of golden crowns were to be paid as thoTansom of 
John ; but, failing to raise this sum, he returned to bis cap- 
tivity, and died at the Savoy, a palace on the Strand, then 
a fashionable country suburb of London. • 

The Black Prince ruled in Ghienne, but an expedition 
into Spain, in support of Pedro the Cruel, loaded him with 
debt and shatterod his health. He was soon obliged to visit 
England, w|iere he wasted and died. He had married his 
cousin, Jofin of Kent, and left a son named Richard. From 
the time that ho left the French shores, the English cause 
grew weak. One by one tlie provijjces won at Cre^y and 
Poictiers fell from the now enfeebled grasp of Edward, until, 
of liis once mighty French possessions, Calais, Bordeaux, and 
Bayonne alone were Ids. His latter days were sad. The 
murmurs of an unruly Parliament and the death of his son 
weighed licavily un his soul : his once proud mind was de- 
graded beneath the rule of Alice Ferrers, a woman of wit 
and beauty, but of bad reputation,^ The tree still stood, but 
its blossoms and its leaves fiad fallen. He died, a year after 
his son, at Shciie, near llichniond, and was buried in West- 
minster Abix^y, His family was large, but only four of his 
children survived him. The Black Prince, Lionel of Clar- 
ence, John <jf LandUster — born at Ghent, and Edmund of 
York, were his most distiiigiiishod sons. 

Tlie character of Edward was good. He was brave, wise, 
nnd merciful ; and we can i>ardon him if his ambition to wear 
the French crown carried him too far. Under his rule the 
hatred which had long severyd Saxon, Norman, and Briton, 
lw\gan to disappear ; and from the blended races rose the true 
British iia|ion. Norman IcTiight, Saxon bowman, and Welsh 
lancer fought side by side at Oro^y and Poictiers, where a 
common danger and a common glory united them. Then^ 
too, the use of Norman-Frenclf in the courts of law, in 
the schools^ and in the proceedings of Parliament, begans^to 
die out, and the simple manly English tongue to take its 
place. ♦ • ^ 

In this reign the Lords and the Commons were (Sstinctly 
defined, and began to sit in separate chambers. The Com- 
mons oi'i’ni'iivl St. Stv'p’ftcn’s Chapel, were presided overly 
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a Speaker, and held the power of granting supplfiea ; in w* 
turn for which they gained from the King many beneficial 
laws. A check was given to the great evil of purveyance^ by 
which the King^s officers seized corn, cattle, forage, horses, 
carriages, <and all necessaries for him and his train, as ho 
journeyed. Edward III, ejctended this system to the seizme 
of the lower orders for soldiers and sailors, and of merchant 
vessels for use in war. This was tlie origin of the press- 
gang of later days. 

The abolition* of first-fruits^ a tax by which the Popes re- 
ceived the first year’s income from all clergy obtaining new 
appointments took place in this reign : and to this period 
are ascribed the institution of the Order of the Oartei, 
and the revival in England of the title ‘ Duke,’ the Black 
Prince being styled Duke of Cornwall The invention of 
gunpowder Schwartz, a monk of Cologne, and the use of 
fire-arms and cannon, produced a great change in the art of 
war. 


CONTEMPORARY SOVEREIGNS. 


SCOTLAND. A.D, 

ROBERT 1., died 1329 

DAVID n., died 1370 

ROBERT II. * 

FRANCE. 

CHARLES IV,, died 1328 

PHILIP VI., died 1360 

JOHN, died 1364 

CHARLES V. 

ALPHONSO XI., died 1350 

tEDRO, died IGGfe 

TIEjrRT K 


KMrEiu»ns. -A f>. 

LOUIS IV., died 1347 

CHARLES IV. 

POPES. 

JOHN XXII., died 1324 

BENEDICT XII., died 1342 

CLEMENT VI., died 1362 

PSTNOCENT VI., died 1362 

URBAN V., do’rJ 1370 

GREGORY XI. 
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CHAPTER Till 

ETCHARD n. — ^BORDEAUX. 

Horn 1367 A.D.^Began to reign 1377 A.D.-^Dethroned 1399 A.D. 

Ulchatd crowned. j The rise of LoUardien. 

Tiler’s rebellion. 1 Fall and death of Richard. 

Scottish war. I Character. 

The #oiiderfiil rarliamcnt. 1 Notes. 

Richard, son of the Black Prince, was crowned in his 
eleventh year. In honour of the event, London was gay 
with banners and arches : the merchants of Cheapside erected 
ia the market-place a fountain running wine. During the 
King’s minority, the power was vested in twelve councillors, 
his uncles being excluded. • 

The lirst memorable event of the reign was a rising, ex- 
cited by a poll-tax of one shilling on eveiy person above 
fifteen. It burst forth iu Essex find Kent ; but spread west- 
ward to Winchester, and northward to Scarborough. The 
leaders were Wat Tiler, and Jack Straw, a priest In this 
insurrection we discover traces of the old hostility of the 
two races, —the Saxons and the Normans, — though the old 
English cry, * Dovfn with the Nornmns ! ’ no longer resounds 
in history. Instead of it, the enmity of the two races appears 
in the form of a struggle between the rich and the poor,— 
the motto of the English peasants being 

‘'When Adam delved and Kve span, 

Who waj» tljpii a gentlemans' 

Swarming in immense numbers to London, tliey saclced the 
private dwellings, burned the prisons, and slew many of the 
honest Flemish clothiers. Richard met them at hlile-cnd, 
and granted their demands, \jhicli were,— 1. That «lav«ry 
sliould bK abolished ; 2. That tlio rent of land should lie 
fourpcnce an acre ; 3. That all might have liberty to buy and 
sell in fairs or markets ; 4. That all past offences should be 
pardoned. The charter was no sooner scaled than the fiiots 
began again, and several murders w’cre committed. Next 
day the King held a Cfmferj’uce in Smitlifield whli Tiler* who 
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was followed by 20,000 men. The rebel leader, happening 
to lay bis hand on bis dagger, was stabbed in the fliroat by 
Walworth, the Lord Mayor, and as he lay on the ground was 
killed by one of the King’s esquires. Kichard, regardless of 
the frowns and bended bows of the rebels, galloped up to 
them, crying, ‘Tiler was a traitor: I myself wiU bo your 
leader !’ This boldness had a great effect on the crowd : 
their numbers melted away, and the rebellion was over. 
But the promise of pardon was recalled, and fifteen hundred 
perished on the gibbet. » 

France and Scotland in alliance attempted an invasion of 
England, but met with little success. Richard, in 
1385 return, penetrated the latter kingdom as far as 
A.D. Aberdeen, reducing to ashes Edinburgh, Dunferm- 
line, Perth, and Dundee. But in 1388 the battle 
of Ottorbourne, between the Douglases and the Percies, 
ended in the 'defeat of the English. This battle, better 
known as Chevy Chase, is celebrated in old English ballads. 

Richard, young and inexperienced, trusted much to 
favourite ministers. But the jealousy of his uncles often 
interfered with the government ; and ultimately one of them, 
the Dulce of Gloucester, was elected head of tlie 
1388 council. The Parliament, called both ‘ wonderful ’ 
A.D. and ‘merciless,’ put two of the favourites to 
death, and confiscated the property of the rest, 
Richard, watchijjg his opportunity, at twenty-two shook 
himself free from the trammels of guardianship, and for 
some years ruled with justice and mercy ; but ho had not 
the iron will necessary to cope with the fierce and turbulent 
spirits that surrounded his throner 
The death of Anne of jB^diomia in 1304 led to the King’s 
second marriage with Isabella of France, then onV 
yeai^s old. But an event much more important was the rise 
nfifiiG Lollards. They were the followers of John Wyclitt’e, 
Avho, in the latter years of Etfward III., began to attack the 
Chuifeh of Romo. He translated the Bible into' English, 
and by his works sowed the first seeds of the Reformation 
in 4hi8 Protected by John of Ghent, he died in 

jfeacc. The name Lollards (from old German loJlm or 
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IvUm^ 'to dug') arOBo from their practice of nbging 
hymafi. ♦ 

The removal of Gloucester, who was murdered mysteri- 
ously in the prison of Calais ; the repeal of all acts passed 
by the * wonderful Parliament;' and the grant of a life tsix 
on wool, made Pichard in his last year an absolute King. 
But hifi fall was at hand. A quairel arising bet^vnm the 
Duke of Norfolk and the Duke of Hereford, son ot John of 
Ghent, the King banished both, Norfolk for life, Hereford 
for ten yearei Norfolk never returned, but Hereford came, 
Oft he said, to demand the estates of his dead father, which 
Richard had seized. He landed at Ravenspur in Yorkshire 
with only twenty followers ; but, when lie reached London, 
60,000 men marched under his banner. Richard, who W'as in 
Ireland, was delayed for three weeks by bad weather ; and, 
\^'lloa he arrived at Milford-haven, he found that the crown 
liad fallen from his head. At Flint he became t^e prisoner 
of Hereford, and was led with mock respect to Lon- 
don. The two Houses met in Westminster Hall, Sept. 30, 
where stood the empty threjpe covered with cloth 1399 
of gold. Solemnly Richard was deposed, and the a.d. 
^:amc shouts which greeted his downfall hailed 
Hereford as King Henry IV. of England. Before the second 
month of 14U0, the dethroned King had died in the dun- 
geons of Pontefract, either by starvation or by the axe 
of an assassin. A legend of Scottish history says that 
Richard fled to Scotland, lived long ou the royal bounty, 
and died at Stirling. He left no heir. 

The second Richard and the second Edward were much 
alike ill tlu?ir character, theif policy, and their mysterjous 
fate. Richard’s ruling passion was the love of display. His 
dress was Si^iff with gold and gems ; his attendants num- 
bered ten thousand. His last two years betrayed a spiiit of 
reckless revenge and a tliirst for aj)soluto power, which cost • 
him his life. ^ He was handsome, but feminine. His manner 
was abrupt ; his speech impeded. 

In this reign bills of exchange were first used ; the Order 
of the Bath was instituted ; and Windsor Castle was com-'* 
pleted, the workmen being obliged, by the odious system of 
purvey anr'o, to give their# services fur nothing. Peers were# 
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now fir^t created by letters patent ; and, for the first time, at 
the King’s coronation a knight cast down his glove, daring 
any one to dispute the monarch’s claim. This chivalrous 
ceremony, which then had meaning, still lingers, and is duly 
performed by tho royal champion. 


CONTEMPORARY SOVEREIGNS. 


SCOTLAND. 

ROBERT n., died 1390 

ROBERT HI. 

FRANCE. 

CHARLES V., died 1330 

CHARLES VL 

HEHRY n., died 1379 

JOHN I., died 1390 

HENRY 111. 


ElMPERpUS. A.I>. 

CHARLES IV., died 1378 

WINCESLAS. 

POPES. 

GREGORY XI., died 1378 

URBAN Vt., died 1389 

BONIFACE IX. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


SCOTLAND AND lUELAND DURING THE EXRSt SEVEN 
PLANTAOENET REIGNS. 


From 1153 to 1370.-217 years.— 8 Soottisli Sovereigns. 

A.2». 

MALCOLM IV. (grandson of David I.), began to rule 1153 


WILUAM L (brother), 1166 

AIiEmriEE II. (son), 1814 

AUSXAHDEE m. (son), 1849 

UASeASET (graud-danghter), 1286 

JOHN BAIIOL (deeceudaut of David I.), 1298 

SIS WILUAH WALIdlCE (Onardian), 

ROBERT BRUCE (.aoscendant of David I.) 1306 

DAVID II. (son), 1230 to 1370 


Cession of north ein ccnintios. 
William the Lion. 

Disputed snccessioiL 
William Wallace. 

His betrayal and death. 


I Baimockburn. 

' KovU’s Cross. 

I (;onfusion in Ireland 

j Kdward Bruce. 

I •• The Angio-Ii'ish. 


Malcolim IV., grandson of David I., succeeded. His fatlicr 
was that Prince Henry who so narrowlj’’ escaped from the 
hold of Northallerton. This King was called the Maiden 
either from his girMsh features or hip timid nature. Influ- 
enced by Henry II., ho yielded to England all right over 
Northumb(udaud and Cumberlaiul lie died at Jedburgh, 
1165 A.D. 

William Malcolm’s brother, then ascended the throne. 
He received tlic name of l^un, perhaps because he was the 
first to assume the lion rampant on the royal shield of Scot- 
land. While attempting to recover tlio lost territories ut 
ISorthumberlarid and Cumberland, he was made prisoner 
at .fMhwick by English troops. To obtain liis freedom, ho 
took an oath of allegiance to Dbury II., and agreed to hofd 
Scotland ^ a lief of the English crown. This claim tothe 
lordship of Scotland was sold for 10,000 merks by Richard 
Coeur de Lion. William I. died in 1214, having; reigi^od 
forty-nine years. His was tlio longest reign in Scottish 
history. 

AlovaTider JT . soji of Willi.nm, was the nest King. •f?e 
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waa chiefiy occupied in cjnelling insurrecxtions the 

Banea of Oaithness, the Hif^hland Celta, and tiie wild Boots 
of QflJloway. 

Al63tandar III. succeeded his father* He was then a child 
of eight and at that tender ago was married at York to 
Margaret, daughter of Henry III. of England. The leading 
event of his reign was his successful resistance of a great 
Noiwegian invasion. The Norsemen, under Haco their 
King, conquered Bute and Arran, and landed on the shore 
at I^rgs; but, a great storm having shattered their fleet, 
they were driven by the Scots into the sea. Haco reached 
the Orkneys only to die of grief. By this victory the Western 
Isles were united to the Scottish crown. Some time after, 
Margaret, daughter of Alexander, was married to Eric, King 
of Norway. Alexander HI. was the Alfred of Scotland. By 
limiting the number of their retainers, he repressed the power 
of his nobles ; and, to secure the pure administration of jus- 
tice, he divided liis kingdom into four districts, through 
which he passed every year. In the prime of life, while rid- 
ing along the shore on a da3*k night, ho fell over a rock near 
Kinghom, and was taken up dead. This happened in 1 286, 

The succession now rested in Margaret— daughter of Eric, 
King of Norway, and the Scottish Princess, Margaret. 
Edward I., who had lately revived the ckim of his ancestor 
Henry II. to the lordship of Scotland, proposed a marriage 
between his son, afterwards Edward II., and the Maiden of 
Norway, as young Margaret was called ; l)ut, in 1290, she 
died at Orkney, on her way to Scotland, aged only eight. 

Tlien began that struggle for the crown which laid Scot- 
land for many years under the English yoke. Kol^ert Bruce 
and John Babol were the rivals, and both traced descent 
from William the I-iou. Bruce was tlio son of Isabella, 
second daughter of David, Eml of Huntingdon, brother to 
William the Lion. Baliol was grandson of Margaret, eldest 
daugliter of the same noble, Edward I. decided in favour of 
Baliol, wlio was placed on the throne ;is a vassal of England 
But so many indignities were heaped on the vassal King by 
his lord paramount, that the timid man was goaded to revolt, 
Edward wished for nothing more. Ifo dethroned Baliol and 
ravaged Scotland from south to north. The Earl of Surrey 
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w-as appojptad Guardian ; Hugh de Oressingliam, Treasurer ; 
and William Ormesby, Justiciary of the kiugless laud. 

But a deliverer was at hnud For eight years (1297 to 
1305) Sir William Wallace nobly maintained the cause *of 
Scotland. He was the second son of Sir Malcolm Wallace 
of Ellerslie, near Paisley. Having slain a young English- 
luan, who insulted him at Dundee, tins giant in size and 
coiurage betook himself to the woods! Here a band of 
his countrymen gathered round him, and he began, with 
great succlss, to storm the castles held by English garrisons. 
Surrey' and Cressiugham moved with a large force to crush 
the daring Scot. Wallace took post near Stirling, wh^ a 
narrow wooden bridge spanned the Forth. His troops lined 
the north bank of the river ; but the rising grounds concealed 
their full number. When Surrey saw the bridge he halted : 
but at length, overcome by the jeers f)f Wallace and the 
reproaches of Cressinghaui, ho gave the order to 
cross. When half tlie English army had crossed the 1297 
inidge, Wallace charged their scattered ranks, and a.d. 
a complete victory rewartied his generalship. In a 
few months not a Scottish fortress was in the hands of the 
English. 

Edward, liurrying from Flanders, raised a force exceeding 
] 00,000 men, and marched to Scotland. He found the 
j^ontlicm counties all laid waste, and was ahrmt to lead his 
'Starving forces back over the Border, when, by tlie»treachciy 
of two Scottish lords, he heard that AValluce lay in 
Falkirk Wood. Here the annies met, and the 1298 
English archers won the day. For some years A.n. 
longer Wallace held out among the mountains of » 
his native land ; but in 1305, basely betrayed by a false friend, 
Sir John Menteith, ho was sent in irons to London, where 
he was hanged, beheaded, and quartered. 

And now arose the second bright star in Scotland’s hfs- 
tory. Rdbert Bruce, Earl of Garrick, and grandson of Jhat 
Bruce who had contended with Baliol, claimed the crown. 
His rival was tlie Red Comyn of Badenoch. They met and 
quarrelled in the chapel of the Minorite Friars, at1>umfnes. 
where Bruce stabbed Comyn. This crime injured tlie cause 
of Bruce; but after Some time he was crowned at Scftiie 
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(1306)* The death of Edward I. eared Scotland's freedom. 
The war lingered for seven years, without any decisive suc- 
cess, — Bruce still bolding the crown. 

But Edward IL resolved to crush the Scottish monarchy 
at a blow. With 100,000 men he crossed the Border. Bruce 
could muster only 30,000 troops. The armies met at Ban- 
nockburn, near Stirling. On the evening before the great 
day, Bruce, mounted on a small pony, and armed only with 
a battle-axe, slew an English knight, Henry de Bohun, who 
attacked him in front of the lines. Before the b^tle began, 
the Scots knelt to pray. On thundered the English 
Jmie 34, cavalry, sure of victory; but they soon retreated in 
1314 wild dismay, for the ground was full of pits, armed 

A.D. with sharp stakes and covered with soda Then 
poured in a close and deadly flight of arrows from 
50,000 Englii^ bowa No instant was to be lost, for the Scots 
were falling fast. Bruce, with his light cavalry, drove the 
archers back; and, with a rapid charge of the men of Argyle 
and the Isles, shook the English ranks. Just then, a body of 
20,(X)0 men rushed down from thethill close by. To the fear- 
ful eyes of the English, this was a new Scottish army ; but it 
was only a band of camp-followers, eager to seize the plunder 
of the vanquished host. The English were in headlong rout, 
and the victory of Bruw was decisive. that day Bjin- 
nockbum became one of Scotland’s proudest, names. 

Two more feeble attempts of Edward II. to regain his foot- 
ingin Scotland, — two more invasions of England by the Scots, 
—and we find the independence of Scotland and the rights of 
her King acknowledged by an English Parliament, held at 
York ill 1328. One year laterl King Bobert Bruce died, 
leaving a solemn charge with Lord Douglas to bury his heart 
in Jenisalem. Douglas, faithful to his promise, sailed for 
the Holy Land ; but on the Spanish plains he died in battle 
With the Moors. When hetsaw that death was (jcrtain, he 
flun^ the silver casket, enclosing the heart of Bruffe, far into 
the Moorish ranks, and cried, ‘ Forward, gallant heart, as 
thou wert wont ; Douglas will follow thee or die !* He was 
fodnd dejid, with the ca.skct clasped to his breast. The 
heart of Bruce was earned back to Scotland, and buried in 
Mrfrose Abbey. 
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David IL was only six yeans old when his father died His 
minority wSs spent chiefly in France. Bandolph and Murray 
held the regency in succession. The leading event of the 
minority was an attempt of the English King to seac 
Edward Baliol on the Scottish throne. This injniy long 
"rankled in the heart of David; and, when Edward was in 
France in 1346, he led an army into England But he was 
defeated at Nevil’s Cross, near Durham, aud made prisoner. 
He obtained his freedom after a captivity of eleven years. 
But Scotlaid had little reason 4o rejoice at his release, for 
he was the unwortl^y son of a great sire. His vicious in- 
dulgences, and his quarrels with all around his throne, 
Jiilled up the measure of a reign unmarked by any good 
event. 


IRELAND. 

The Danish invasions left traces upon Ireland which were 
felt for centuries. The land, so famous for beauty and fer- 
tility that it has been called the Emerald Isle, was reduced 
to a state of confusion resembling the condition of England 
under the Saxon Heptarchy. Descendants of the Danes, 
who had settled on the coasts, received the name of Ostmen, 
or Eastmen. These gradually blended with the general 
])opulation. Above the host of petty^chiefs six Kings seem 
to have been distinguished They ruled over Ulster, Lein- 
ster, Connaught, North Munster, South Munster, and Meath. 
Occasionally there was a slight union, but war was the 
general rule. Such was Ireland in 1172, when its conquest 
was begun. • 

The government of Ireland under the PlantagenetS was 
marked with cruelty and spoliation of the worst kind Ee- 
bellions were frequent. The south-eastern part of the 
island, where the English settj^rs lived, was called th» 
English Paje. The Barons witJiin this Pale held the first 
Irish Parliament in 1295. * 

A striking episode in Irish history is the attempt of Ed- 
ward Bruce to moke himself King of the island. ’ Aided by 
his brother Robert, he crossed to Ulster with 6000 men. 
lie was crowned at Currickfergus, and held the northes^gi 
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proviUfOe for two years. But in 1318 lie was killed in battle 
with the English at Fagher, near Dundalk. 

The English in li'eland split into two hostile faetions 
about the reign of Edward III. The descendants of the 
first invaders looked witli contempt on the colonists of a* 
later date. Many of the former had intermingled with the 
native Celts, adopting their dress, Language, and laws. The 
feeling in England was so strong against these Anglo-Irish, 
that imprisonment and heavy fines were denounced by law 
against any Englishman who wore an Irish dfess, or oven 
learned the Irish language, while it was declared high trea- 
son to submit to the Brehon laws of Ireland. 
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CHAPTER X. 

SOCIAL CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE DNDER Tfl*® 
PLANTAGENBT3 PPOPEK. 

liousei anil huniture. | Sporta 

Merchattts^soldiers, Ubonn^m I Kducarioti, 

Dress. ^ I Language. 

Tee Feudal System was in its prime when Oceur de Liou 
reigned: its decay may be dated from the time that the 
Commons ilrst sat in Parliament : the Wars of the Roses 
laid its crumbling frame-work in ruins. 

Gradually the higher classes became more refined. The 
use of spices in cookery gave new relish to their-food ; glass 
windows, earthen vessels, coal fires, and candle-light, added 
to the comfort of their homes. The use of tiles instead of 
thatch improved their dwellings, llie stylo of architecture 
belonging to this period# has Coen called the decorated 
Gk>thic. Pointed arches and profuse ornament are the dis- 
tinctive features of the style. But furniture was still scanty. 
A decent f’jirm-house could boast of little more than one or 
two beds, a few sea^, a set of fire-irops, a brass pot, with a 
dish and a cup of the same metal. 

The leading merchants dealt in wool. Even the Kings 
did not disdain to trade in fleeces. The Conqueror at Cre^’, 
one of the bravest and best of them, was called, in derision, 
by his French rival, ‘ The royal wool-merchant.* The ermy 
was composed of four chissHs : 1. The men-at-armS, 
prisiug knights, esquires, and their followers. These w'ere 
heavy ca\'^ilry. 2. The hoblers, wlio \rere light cavalry, 
mounted on inferior horses, and were chiefly engaged in the 
fc)Cottish wars. 3. The archers, uihoso skill gained some of* 
the greatest victories of the period. Their bows were 
two kinds,— long-bows to discharge shafts, and cross-bows 
for bolts or quarrels. 4. The footmen, armed with spears, 
and wearing skull-caps, quilted coats, and iron gloves? Somd 
idea of the value of money in these days may be gathered 
from the rate of wages, ^ Haymakers got a penny a-day ; 

(82> ^ 
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bonrers^ tlireehal^ence; carpenters, twopence ; and masons, 
threepence. None were allowed to work out ol^ their own 
neighbourhood, except the men of Staffordshire, Derbyshire, 
Lancashire, and those from the marches of Scotland and 
Wales, who helped to reap the English harvest. Agricul- 
ture was a favourite employment of the clergy : we read of 
even Becket and his monks tossing hay, and binding sheaves 
in the fields. Many of the improvements of the time in 
gardening were owing to the monks. 

The dress of Edward of Windsor’s court mAy be taken 
as a specimen of the fashion prevailing during the period. 
The exquisites wore a coat, half blue, half white, with deep 
sleeves ; trousers reaching scarcely to the knee ; stockings of 
different colours; and shoes with toes so long that they 
were fastened by golden chains to the girdle. Their beards 
were long ajid curled ; their hair was tied in a tail behind ; 
while a close hood of silk, embroidered with strange figures 
of animals and buttoned under the chin, enclosed the head. 
The most striking part of the ladies’ dress at this time was 
a towering head-dress like a mit|-e, some two feet high, from 
which floated a whole rainbow of gay ribbons. Their trains 
were long; their tunics of many colours. They wore two 
daggers in a golden belt, and rode to the tournament and the 
forest on steeds of fiery spirit, Anne of^ Bohemia, the Queen 
of Kichard II., introduced the use of the side-saddle. 

The tournament was still the first of sports: but there 
were also tilting at the ring, when knights strove at full 
horse-speed to carry off on the point of a levelled lance a 
suspended ring; and tilting at a wooden figure, called a 
QuiAtain, which, swinging oh a pivot, bore with out- 
stretched arm a wooden sword. He who struck fairly in 
the centre was untouched ; but if the lance stnick too much 
on one side, the awkward tilter caught a sound blow from 
‘the wooden sword as he^ rode past the whirling image. 
H^rse-racing and bull-baiting were sports in phich high 
and low took equal interest : but the great pastime of the 
lower classes was. archery, which they were bound by royal 
^roclanfation to practise on Sundays and holidays after 
Divine service; upon which occasions other sports, such as 
'Ijuoits, cock-fighting, foot-ball, han&-baIL were forbidden. 
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In an when * might was the only right/" and the 
qualities most prized were personal strength and skill in 
arms, it is not , strange that education, according to our 
notions of it, was neglected. War and woodcraft were all 
the great cared to know. They neither read nor wiote ; or, 
if they did read, it was, as has been humorously said, by 
spelling all the small words and skipping all the large onea 
The clergy alone were learned; but their knowledge was 
confined within a narrow circle. Theology was their favour- 
ite study ; Itit glimmerings of other sciences began to appear 
in the cloisters. They represented all the peaceful profes- 
sions. They were the lawyers, the physicians, and the 
teachers of the day. Every monastery had its scriptoriuiin^ 
or writing-room, where manuscripts, of which every page 
was bordered with a beautiful design in gold and bright 
colours, were copied by the patient monks. Th^ books thus 
produced were very costly, as much as £4^0 being paid for a 
copy of the Bible. 

The Anglo-Saxon tongue, modified by the changes of the 
Conquest, became Semi-S^on, a 'form which lasted tiU the 
time of Henry III, Prom Henry III. to Edward III, was 
the Period of Old English. The great law which governs 
all such transitions of an old form of speech into a newer 
one, is,— ‘ As the language advances, its grammatical termi- 
nations drop ofi’, and their place is supplied by auxiliary 
words.’ As the language grows with the nation, with the 
nation also it gradually changes. Their history is insepa- 
rable. It was not until the time of Edward III. that England 
began to recover from the shock of the Norman Conquest. 
Then the English mind awolfe from the lethargy of bondage, 
and our literature had its birth. English prose and English 
poetry alik^. sprang to life. Inspired by Italian song, Geof- 
frey Chaucer wrote his ‘ Canterbury Tales about the same 
time appeared the works of Johi^Wyclifie, who, as Chaucef 
is called tl^ lather of English verse, may justly be styjpd 
the father of English prose. These writers inaugurated the 
Period of Middle English, which lasted till thja reign of 
Elizabeth began. • ' 
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LEADING AUTHORS OF THE PERIOD- <11 64- 1390). 

SEMI-SAXO?r» 

hkYAMOTSy •..A prkst of Ardey Regia in Wometor^ 

ahire— wrote a rhyming Ohroniclo 
of Britfun about 1200« 

OLn EROLISH. 

ROBERT OF G10UCE8TEE,... (123{>-1285)— wrote a rhyming History 

of England. 

ROBERT MANNING, Of Brunuo or Bourne— Ifhron icier. 

B ASTON, A Carmelite monk— poet— brought by 

Edward II. to Scotland to celebrate 
his victories — taken by the Scots^ 
and made to sing the victory of Ban- 
nockburn. 


^ MTliTaC ’RX*:USII. 

JOHN GOWER, (loUO-l 402)— wrote moml poetry. 

GEOFFREY CHAUCEO n32S-1400)-first great Englisli poet 

—lived at the courts of Edward I IL 
and Richard IT. — chief work, ‘ The 
Oun'terbury Tales.’ 

JOHN MANDEVILLE, (1301-1372)— wrote Travels in thoKast 

in English, French, and ltat<u. 

JOHN WYCUFFE, Died 1384~a native of Yorkshire- 

Professor of Divinity, Baliol Col- 
’ lege, Oxford— tronskitor of Bible— 

earliest English Reformer. 

JOHN BARBOUR, Archdeacon of Aberdeen- wrote about 

1371 a rhyming Chronicle of Robert 
Urijoc, 


^ LEADING DATES OF THE‘-rEflIOD— (1164-1300). 


QEMERXL EYKTVTa. 

▲ t>. 

Bucket uiarder6dvll70...Hen. II. 

^terdict 1208-121A..John^ 

Baliol Ei^cf Scot- 

land, 1308...Ed. I. 

Robert Bmce 
crowned, 1300... — 


CONSTITUTION Ali CriANOFB. 

A 1 >. 

CJottncil of Claren- 
don, 1164.. Hen. IT. 

Magna Charla 121 5.. .John. 

Mad Parliamentr lfe8...Hen. HI. 
House of Commons 

founded, 1265... 

Ordainers, 1310 ..Ed. IT. 

j Wonderful Parlia- 
I niAit,.».*. 1388. ..Rich, II 
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WARS, TitIBAXIES. 

A.J>. 

Tlm*d Crusade, 1100-93...Bicli. 1. 
battle of Bouvines, 1214... John. 

-- Iiineobai,.....»«1217».H6n.IIl. 

— Lewea, 126i.. — 

~ Bvesham, 1265... 

_ Bauiioekbuni,131A..Ed. 'll. 

-- HaUdo]i.hmr.l333...£d. 111. 

French war be^B, 1338... — 

Battle of Crd|y, 134G .. ~ 

— h'oviPsCrofis,.. - ... 

— PoiotaOTB,.... 1366... — 

Treaty of Bretigny ,136a.. — 

Tiler's rebellion,....! 381...£ich. II. 
Battle of Otter- 

bourne, ....1366.. — t 


cttAHoxB or noMiNxoir. 

4lX». 

IrdUmd conquered, 1172...Hen.Il. 
Wales c(mq,ucx'6d,.^.128a...£d. 1. 

Calais tahen^.... ld47...Ed.IU 

Poitou and Gul- 
enne acquired,. ..1360... — 

These provinces 
lost, *.r. ..W.1375. .. 
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HOUSE OF LANCASTER 


HBHEY IV. (son of John of Ghent), 1309 

HEHEY V. (son), a 1413 

HEHEY VI. (son), 1423-1561. 


CHAPTER L 


HENRY IV.— BOUNGBROKB. 


Born 1367 A.B.— Beg^an to reign 1399 A.D.— Died 1413 A.H. 


Henry succoeds. 
Soottish war. 
Plots. 
Glendower. 

The Percies. 
Prance. 


Tlie Prince of Wales. 
Heath of Henry;^ 
Character. 

Power of the Commoua 
Notes. 


The representative of th(f House of Lancaster now sat on 
the throne. He detained in close custody the young Ed- 
mund, Earl of March, who, being descended from an elder 
branch of the royal Plantagcnets, was, according to our law 
of inheritance, King by right. It wm not, however, until a 
later period that the law of primogeniture became the lead- 
ing principle of succession to the English throne. 

A successful Scottish war was the first great undertaking 
of the new King. The old hostility of the Border 
Lords, Douglas and Percy,^amed out anew. On 1402 
Nesbit Moor and at HomUdon Hill the Scots •a.h. 
sufiered swere defeats. 

Several insurrections shook the power of Henry. There 
was a common report tliat Eicliard was living and in Sc(4<- 
land. Th| Earl of March, too, Jived ; and the King’s title 
was defective. Upon grounds like these, plots were buili/^up; 
but none succeeded. 

Throughout the entire reign a Welshman nhi^jed Ow^n 
Glendower maintained his independence among the lulls. 
He had been educated^ in the law-schools of London, and 
had served as an esquire at the court of Richard II. ; but 
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on his Mtluvn to Wales, where his superior learning gained 
for him the I'eputation of a whsarcl, a part of his estate was 
seized by Lord Grey of Rutbyn, a near friend of the King ; 
and his anger dro 7 o him to revolt. 

But Kenry’s greatest enemies were the Percies, father and 
son. The father ^as Earl of Northumberland ; the son, from 
his dashing and fiery spirit, was named Hotspur. It is un- 
certain why they drew the sword against the monarch whom 
they had helped to place on the throne. Perhaps the cause 
may be found in Henr/s refhsal to ransom froid the Welsh 
Sir Edmund Mortimer, a kinsman of Hotspur. Glendower 
and the Scots joined the Percies. The King met 
1403 them at Shrewsbury. The battle was long and 
A.D. bloody, but was decided in favour of Henry by the 
death of Hotspur. Northumberland, who had Ixjeri 
detained from the field by illness, submitted at onco, and 
was pardoned ; but, I'evolting again, he led a wandering 
life for many years in Scotland and Wales, and was at last 
slain near Tadcaster in Yorkshire. 

With France a dispute arose the jewels and the 

dowry of the widowed Isabella ; which, according to agree- 
ment, should have been returned on her husband's death. 
The English King met the demand by a counter-claim for 
the ransom of John, yho was captured at l^oieticrs. For 
some time there was no open declaration of war ; but the 
French nobles were allowed to hurl insulting challenges at 
Heniy, and even to ravage his coasts in their privateers. 
Two events, however, gave Henry the ascendency in Scot- 
land and in France. James, the eldest surviving son of the 
Scottish King, when on his way to the schools of France, 
was driven by a storm on the English coast, and captured, 
and was imprisoned at Fevensey. Tlie murder of the Duke 
of Orleans kindled in France a ci vil war between the ad- 
lierents of the houses of ^Orleans and Burgundy, called 
respectively the Armagnacs and Bourgnignon^. Henry, 
becoming in turn the ally of each, regained the sovereignty 
of Aquitaine, Poitou, and Angouteme. 

* Henry's declining years were vexed by the vicious con- 
duct of his eldest son ; wlio, liowfver, soinetimes showed 
gKams of a better natuie. Once, when Chief- Justice Gas 
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coigne ha^sentenoed to imprifioiiniejat a rlotomi compa&ioo 
of the Prince^ the royal youth drew hie aword on the judge ; 
who, nothing daunted, sent him too to the King's Bench ^ 
thus vindicating the power of the lawft even over the royal 
line. The Prince Bubmittod with a good grace, and. bore no 
malice against Gascoigne, whom he afterwards treated with 
much kindness. Again: hearing that some unguarded wonls 
had excited a suspicion that he aimed at the crown, he en- 
tered his father’s closet, and, casting himself at the royal 
feet, held «iit a dagger, demanding death rather than dis- 
grace. 

Fits of epilepsy wore out the strength of Henry at a com- 
paratively early ago. The last seized him at Westminster, 
and he was buried at Canterbury. He was married twice : 
first to Mary Bohun, daughter of the Earl of Hereford ; 
then to Jane of Navarre. Jane had no childficn ; Mary’s 
were Henry — afterwards King, Thomas Duke of Clarence, 
John Duke of Bedford, Humphrey Duke of Gloucester, 
Blanche, and Philippa. 

Henry IV. was daring, yatchfiil, active. He well under- 
stood the temper of the nation and the Parliament. Some 
idea of his difficult position may be gathered from the fact, 
that in the first Parliament of his reign forty gauntlets of 
defiance were cast yn the floor, while ‘ liar ’ and ‘ traitor ’ 
were common words of debate. He was of middle size, and 
in his last years his face was disfigured by an eruption, which 
the superstition of the time ascribed to the judgment of 
Heaven for the execution of Scroop, Archbishop of York, 
an adherent of the rebel Percies. 

Step by step the Commofis extended their power. ^ They 
confirmed the privilege by which they and their servants 
were free from arrest or imprisonment. They secured the 
right of presenting their petitions by word of mouth, instead 
of writing them. The addresses from the Speaker’s cliafr 
took a bol^or tone. They established their claim to vote 
supplies of money, to determine the particular object of fjie 
sums voted, anti to inquire into tbe expenditure.^ 

During this reign occurred the first execution fo^religioifs 
opinions. The victim was the Rev. William Sautre, Chap- 
lain of St, Oswitli’s it/ London. IloIrUng witli imshal^m 
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faith the'opimons of Wycliffe, he was aocosed of {leresy, and 
burned in public, a.i). 1401. 

The earliest mention of cannon in England occurs in the 
narrative of the siege of Berwick by Henry in 1405; in which 
we are told that a shot from a great gun shattered one of 
the towers so much that the gates were thrown open by the 
alarmed garrison. 


CONTEMPORARY SOVEREIGNS. ^ 


SCOTLAND. A.D. 

ROBERT m., died X405 

JAMES 1. 


FRANCE. 
CHARLES VI. 


SPAIN. 

EEirRT m. 


EMPERORS. A.D. 

WINCESLAS, died 1400 

ROBERT, died 1410 

SISISMinn). 

POPES. 

BOIOFACE IX., died 1404 

norOCENT m, died .1406 

GREGORY XU., died 1409 

ALEXANDER V., died 1410 

JOHN xxin. 
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CHAPTER II 


HENEY V.— MONMOUTE. 

Born 1368 AD.— Began to reign 1413 A.D.— Died 1433 AD. 


Henry reforms. 

Sir John Oldcutle. 

A French war. 

Battle <8 Aginconrt. 
Henry l^gcnt of France. 


Glorions position. 
Death. 

Character. 

The Commons. 
Notes. 


The riotous Prince Hal was suddenly transformed into the 
brave and spirited King Henry V. His earliest act was to 
discard his old companions, and to call around him the 
wisest of the land, conspicuous among whom was Sir William 
Gascoigne. He set free the Earl of March. He restored 
the Percy estates to the exiled son of Hotspur. 

Early in his reign the sect of the Lollaa-ds, by theii* 
efforts for religious reform, drew upon themselves the 
royal anger. Chief among them was Sir John Oldcastle, 
or the Lord of Cobham. He had been one of the Prince’s 
former intimates, and some have considered him the ori- 
ginal of Shakspere’s Falstaff ; but repenting of his follies, 
he amended his life, and made hjs castle of Cowling 
the central mission-station of Lollardiam. Hence he was 
borne to the dungeons of the Tower by the soldiers of 
Henry; who, seeking to please the clergy, proclaimed the 
heresy, as it was called, a crime of the blackest dye. Escap- 
ing, ho called his followers together in St. Giles’ Fields ; but 
the vigilance of the King, who burst upon their meeting at 
the dead night, scattered the Lollards. The leader fled, 
but many of those who were taken were doomed to death ; 
and, three years afterwards, Oldcastle, who had left his hid- 
ing-pkee to join the invading Sebts, was burned as a felon 
and a heretic. 

The title ‘ King of Franco’ was claimed until lately by 
our monarchs ; but Heniy of Monmouth was- the only 
English sovereign who really deserved the name. * Taking 
advantage of the civil w|ir which still convulsed France, ho 
revived the claim of Edward [II., and demanded that tife 
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tteaty of Bretigny should be fulfilled. For oBswer there 
came a load of tenuis-balls, — a gentle hint from the Dauphin 
that the English King was litter for such sports thanYor 
war. Stung by the insult, Henry prepared for battle. The 
Duke of Bedford was appointed Regent ; the royal jewels 
were pawned ; loans were exacted ; and the Barons were called 
to arms. But delay arose from the discovery of a plot in 
favour of the Earl of March. The King’s nearest friends, 
Lord Scroop, who shared his bed, and his cousin Richard of 
Cambridge, suffered death for the tre^ison. f 

A fleet now bore Henry with 30,000 soldiers from South- 
ampton to the mouth of the Seine. He took Harfleur, a 
strong fortress on the right bank of the river, in five weeks ; 
and then, with an army reduced to one-half its former num- 
ber by wounds and sickness, he formed the daring resolve of 
reaching ^Calais by the same route as that by which the 
troops of Edward III. had marched to victory. He found 
the bridges of the Somme broken down, and the fords de- 
fended by lines of sharp stakes ; but, after a delay of some 
days, an unguarded point was discovered high up the stream. 
Crossing rapidly, he moved straight upon Calais, while the 
Constable of France awaited his approach before the village 
of Agincourt. It was a dark and rainy night, when the 
wearied English saw before them the rpd light of the French 
watch-fires. 

One hundred thousand French lay there. Tlie odds were 
seven to one. But Crc.cy was not far distant, 
Oct. 25, and the memory of foimer glory stiiTcd in every 
1415 English heart. The invincible archers led the 
A.£*. w'ay in the early niOrning. With a cheer they 
rushed on, bearing >vitli their usual weajjoiis long 
sharp stakes. These they fixed obliquely before them, so 
that a wall of wooden pikes met tlie French charge ; and, 
‘thus protected, they poured in their close and deadly arrows. 
Then slinging their bows behind them, they bricst with the 
men-at-anns upon the breaking ranks ; and the first, the 
second, and the third divisions gaye way in succession. 
'Henry fought in the thickest of the battle ; and, though mace 
and sabre were levelled at his life more tlmu once, he escaT>cd 
\*£ihurt. The confusion caused by the tactics of the English 
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Ban^^ wIkj had secretly sent a body of troops ,tb set fire 
to the houses of Agincourt in the French rear, completed 
the rout. The Constable, the flower of the French nobiKty, 
and eight thousand knights and esquires, fell on this fatal 
day : the victors lost only sixteen hundred men. .Without 
following up this terrible blow, Henry crossed to Dover. 
No welcome seemed too warm fbr him. The people ru6he<l 
into the sea to meet his ship ; his journey to London was 
through shouting crowds and beneath waving banners/ The 
Parliament unasked, voted him large sums, and granted to 
him for life a tax on wool and leather. 

The war was renewed in 1417. Slowly but surely the 
King of England extended his conquests, until the 
fail of Eouen, after a siege of six months, laid Nor- 1419 
mandy at his feet. His path to the French throne a.tk 
was opened by an unforeseen occmTcuce. 5Jhe 
JJuke of Burgundy was foully murdered ; and his fliction, 
thirsting for revenge, threw their whole weight on Henry’s 
side. He was thus enabled to dictate terms of 
peace to the French monarch, ftnd the treaty of 1420 
Troyes was framed. Its leading conditions were a.p. 
three 1 . That Henry should receive in marriage 
the Freucli princess Catherine; 2. That he should be Regent 
during the life of the imbecile Charles ; 3. That he should 
succeed to the French throne on the*death of that prince. 

A short visit to England with his bride was suddenly 
clouded by sad news, which replied him to Fmnce. The 
Dauphin, re-enforced by a large body of Scots, routed the 
English troops at i>eai\j6, and slew the Duke of Clarence, 
Henry’s brother. In hope^ that the Scots would not fight 
against theii' own King, the English sovereign led into battle 
the captivt J umes. The hope was vain ; but, ever invincible, 
Henry drove his foe into Bourges, and paralyzed all hostile 
eflbrts by the capture of Mcaitx^a stronghold noar Paris. • 

He lmd|ncw climbed the highest steeps of his ambition. 
He was master of Northern France to the banka of the 
Ijoire ; no leaf had fallen from the laurels won at Agincourt 
and Rouen ; a sou liad been lately born to inherit his hon- 
ours and his name ; when Paris was gay at Whitsuntide, 
the splendour of the Louvre* where the Regent held 4>is 
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court, far outshone the petty pomp of the real {Qng. But 
in the very noon of his glory he died. His disease has been 
variously named ; one thing is sure, that the debaucheries 
of his early life sowed the seeds of his early death. In 
gorgeous state his remains were borne to England, and were 
there laid in the vaults of Westminster. He left one son, 
afterwards Henry VI. His widow, Catherine, married Owen 
Tudor, a gentleman of Wales ; and thus was founded the 
line of royal Tudors. 

Henry was a warrior and a statesman. Hv^ arrogance 
often wounded, but his even justice atoned with his people 
for many faults. He was the darling of the soldiers whom 
he led so often to victory. In figure he was tall and slight. 

The Commons gained during this reign an important 
point, — that no law should have foi*ce unless it had received 
their assesjj;. At no time were supplies of money more 
freely given ; for the l^ng had so dazzled his people by the 
lustre of his victories that they never denied his requests. 
Taxes were granted for life, and on the security of riiese 
he was allowed to raise heavy Igans. The yearly revenue 
was nearly £56,000, but the expenditure often passed that 
sum. Calais alone is said to liave cost close upon £20,000 
a year. The foundation of the British navy may be ascribed 
to this reign ; for Henry caused a ship^of considerable size 
to be built for him at ’Bayonne. The fleets already spoken 
of were either merchant vessels or ships hired from foreign 
states, Richard Whittington, a merchant of London, was 
during this reign three times Lord Mayor. He made a 
great fortune by the voyages of a ship called the 6W,— a 
uame^which has given rise to the well-known nursery tale. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

HENEY TI.— WINDSOE. 

* 

Boni 1421 A,D,--Begaii to reign 1422 A.D.^l>et]ixo]ied 1461 A.D. 

llio Bogcno7< BlchaM of York. SfaigBret In the field. 

Bedford in France. Death of Suffolk. Honty deposed. 

Siege of Orleans. Cade's rebellion. Power of Parliament. 

Joan of Arc. [Ions, Wars of the Boses begin. ThereTenne. 

Loss of Frendl domin- The eompromise. Notea 

The successor to the throne %vas an infant nine months old, 
A council of twenty managed the affairs of the kingdom. 
The Duke of Bedford was made Eegent of France, while 
Humphrey of Gloucester bore the title, “ Protector of the 
Realm of England” _ 

After the death of the French King, which followed close 
upon that of Henry V., the Dauphin assumed the title, 
Charles VIL The Loire now separated the English pro- 
vinces from the French. Bedfordnobly maintained the hon- 
our of England in the battles of Crevant (1423), and Ver- 
neuil (1424). But Gloucester having married Jacqueline of 
Bavaria, claimed a large part of the Netherlands as her in- 
heritance. The Duke of Brabant, also claiming to be the 
husband of this princess, opposed tlfb demand of Glouces- 
ter, and was supported by his cousin, the great Duke of 
Burgundy, who thus became estranged from the English 
alliance. At home, too, Gloucester quarrelled with Beaufort, 
Bishop of Winchester, a haughty and powerful prelate. So 
Bedford’s hands grew weak. 

In 1428 it was resolved in council, contrary, we are' told, 
to the wiM of the Regent, that the English army should 
cross the Loire, and ravage the provinces which owned the 
sway of Charles. As a preparatory step, Orleans was be- 
sieged. W^ilc the English troops lay before the walls, a 
skirmish took place which has received a strange name,— 
‘The battle of herrings/ At Roverai an English knight 
beat back a body of French cavalry, who attacked him aa 
he was escorting a train of provision-cars to the camp of the 
besiegers. Salted herriiigs formed a large part of the stor^ 
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and hence atoae the name. This miccesa, and^the energy 
with which the English carried on the siege, di^irited the 
French, who now looked upon Orleans as lost. 

But suddenly there came a change. Joan of Arc, the ser* 
vant in a village inn, sought the presence of the 
1429 French King, and there proclaimed that she had a 
A.D. mission from Heaven to drive the English from 
Orleans and to lead Charles to Rbeims. Ether 
iHilieving her story or desirous to work upon the superstition 
of his soldiers, the monarch paid her every honc^nr. Clad in 
armour, she rode on a gray steed to the rescue of Orleans, 
She entered the city; stormed the fortress before the gate ; 
and drove the English from before the walls ; thus winning 
her name, — ' The Maid of Orleans.’ In two months mort‘ 
Charles was crowned at Eheims, and her mission was ful- 
filled. E^t soon began a reaction. In a sortie from tlio 
city of Compeigne, she was pulled from her horse by an 
archer, and made prisoner. She was sold to the 
1431 English Regent ; and, after twelve months’ impri- 
A.D. Bonment, was burned as a witch in the market- 

place of Rouen. 

The young Henry was now crowned at Westminster nnd 
at Paris, — a step considered necessary after the coronation of 
Charles at Rheims. But the crowning at Paris was an 
empty form. A congress was held at Arras in 143C, at 
which the clergy strove in vain to bring about peace. Then 
two great blows shook the English power in France : The 
great Bedford died ; and the Duke of Burgundy made peace 
and alliance with France, The loss of Paris speedily fol- 
lowed ; and in 1444 the English were glad to make a truce 
for two years. In the following year, Henry marrie^i the 
beautiful and high-spirited Margaret, daughte. of Ren^, 
Duke of Aiyou and Maine. These provinces were now, by 
A reversal of the ordinary, custom, restored to the lather of 
the bride. They were called the keys of Normandy, and 
d^ep murmurs resounded through England wheii they were 
severed from the crown. French trooi>s poured across the 
Loire ; and soon Rouen and all Normandy submitted. From 
the north of France, Charles turned to the south. Gate 
after gate of the Gascon cities oi:^ned to his triumphant 
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mdiroh, nnti}, in 14dl, the baimer of En^nd waved nowhecoi 
&oxn the Straits of Dover to the Fjnrenees, except on the 
citadel of Calaieu Thus ended the dream of ah English em- 
pire in France. 

Early in this reign (1423) James of Scotland was seleased^ 
and returned to his own countiy. He brought with him to 
Scotland, to share his throne, an English wife, Jane Beau- 
fort, daughter of the Earl of Somerset. 

The great pillars of the House of Lancaster were the Duhe 
of Oloucesfcar, and his uncle. Cardinal Beaufort. Though 
rivals for political fame, they united in upholding the throne 
of Hemy ; who, as lie grew to manhood, gave every 
clearer signs of a weak intellect. But they died within six 
weeks of each other ; and then visions of a throne began to 
rise before the mind of Richard, Duke of York, sprung by 
hia mother from the second son, by his fathen-Aom the 
youngest son, of Edward HI. 

The removal of a faithful minister from Henry's councils 
gave new colour to tlie hopes of York. The loss of the French 
provinces had excited great^discontent throughout England; 
and the Duke of Suffoik, by whose advice Anjou and Maine 
had been restored to Ren^, was marked as an object of spe- 
cial hatred. He was impeached, was banished, and had left 
the English shores with the hope of being allowed to land at 
Calais. But a fleet of war-ships bore down upon his fmil 
craft, and he was summoned on board * the Nicholas of the 
Tower;’ wiiere the captain received him with the words, 
‘ Welcome, traitor ! ’ Two days after, a boat reached the 
side, carrying a headsman, a block, and a rusty sword ; and 
on this strange scafiold Suffolk died. 

This was a heavy blow to Henry. Tlie rumour of prepa- 
rations for Si terrible revenge reached the men of Kent, who 
had furnished the ships to seize Suffolk. They were the 
descendants of those wlio had followed Tiler to Smithfleld.* 
They rose ij aims under Jack Cade, who took the name 
Mortimer, a cousin of York. The King’s trpops were defeated 
at Sevenoaks, and their leader was slain. Cade, arraying 
himself in the armour of the fallen knight, marched* to Lon-* 
don; upon which Henry withdrew to Kenilworth. Uni’csisfced 
(«■’) ' 9 ^ 
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the rebelB entered the city, Oade cutting the isfype& of the 
drawbridge with his sword as he passed. For two days they 
held the city, but on the third the pillage of some houses 
roused the Londoners, who seized the bridge and held it 
gallantly for six hours, when a short truce was made. The 
Bishop of Winchester took advantage of this interval to offer 
a free pardon to all who should return to their homes at 
once ; and Cade was left with scarcely a follower. A second 
time he tried to raise a force, but failed ; and fleeing, he was 
discovered in a garden, near Lewes in Sussex/by Iden, an 
esquire, who slew him, and received 1000 merks as the price 
of his head. There is a strong probal>ilifcy that York was 
at the bottom of this plot ; and that, if suofossfhl, the rebels 
would have placed him on the throne. 

A cloud, at first no bigger tlian a man^s hand, had long 
been daftesning round the throne of the Lancasters. It now 
burst in civil war. The Duke of York had matured his 
l)lans, and the time w’as rii>e for action. It was true, a son 
had been born to Henry amid general rejoicings ; but the 
anger of the people had been excited by the bestowal of the 
King's favour on Somerset, whom they blamed for the loss 
of Normandy, and by the miserable failure of an attempt to 
recover Guicune. At this critical point the King waa seized 
with a fit of iiiBanity, aiul the reins ^of government were 
thrown into the hands of York with the title of Protector. 
This, however, did not last long ; for the recovery of Henry 
deprived York of liis office. But the Duke liaving 
1455 tasted the sweets of power, took uj) arms. The 
A.i>. famous Wars of the Koscs began. They were so 
called from the badges of the rival armies : the 
ensign of the House of York was a white, that of the House 
of Lancaster a red rose. TJie chief supporters of York were 
the Earl of Salisbury, and hib son the Earl of Warwick. 

During the remaining Jears of Henry’s reign, six battles 
were fougijt. The question of rijidit to the throne was not 
confined to the armies in the field, but was fiercely discussed 
at every fireside in the kingdom ; and all England was 
'divided % to two great jiartii's. At St Albans in 1455 the 
Lancastrians were defeated, and tli^ King was made prisoner. 
Fe was, however, soon released, and a pretended reconcilia- 
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turn follow^ Bulv the war being renewed, the VorMeti 
wore again victorious, at Bloreheath in Staftbrdshire (144^9). 
Henry was a second time made captive, at Northampton, by 
the Yorkists under Warwick (1460). Now, for the fost 
time, York publicly laid claim to the throne, as the repre- 
sentative of the eldest surviving branch of the royal family. 
The question was debatid in Parliament, and an arrange- 
ment was made that Henry should reign during hia 
life, and that the crown should then pass to York and his 
heirs. % 

ThieJ roused a modier’s heart. Margajet.of Anjou, biim- 
ing with anger that her son Edward, Prince of Wales, 
should be thus shut out from the throne, called the Lancas- 
trian lords to her side, and routed the Yorkists at Wakefield 
Green in Yorkshire ; where, for the first time, the Red Rose 
triumphed (1400). Here the Duke of York was slffii ; and, 
according to the barbarous fashion of the time, his head, 
adorned with a paper crown, was fixed upon the walls of 
York. This loss, instead of dispiriting, roused the Yorkists 
to madness. Edward, Earljof March, the son of the fallen 
Duke, succeeded to the title and the claims of his father. 
He was a brave and handsome youth of nineteen, and the 
hearts of the people leaned to him. At Mortimer's Cross 
ho swept the royalist troops before hin)*(1461). A few dajTi 
later, Margaret, defeating Warwick in the second battle of 
St. Albans (1461), released the King from confinement. But 
when Edward marched to London, he was received by the 
citizens with shouts of joy. A great council hav- 
ing declared that . Henry had forfeited the throne Marcli 4, 
when he joined tho army of the Queen, the young 1461 
Duke was at once proclaimed King, with the title a.©. 
of Edward I V. 

Henry of Windsor was weak in body and in mind. Hia ^ 
long minority formed in him the hSbit of trusting much to 
his councilloMS ; and their faults were often visited upon him*» 
But in* his private character ho was meek and inoffensive, 
more ready to forgive than to punish, and easily led, for the 
liako of peace, to betray his own interest. 

The House of Lords still formotl tho governing body, and 
by their advice tJic King whis ruled in all great transactioua * 
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Iliey appointed Kegents ; and it was by their votevthat Hcnjy 
waaidethroned* 

The Commons gave assent, not advice.' They granted 
the supplies, however ; and in this lay their real strength. 
They Were, not very regular in their attendance on the Par- 
liaments; and it seems that the pay they received from those 
whom they represented, and the freedom from arrest ot 
punishment which their office conferred, were the strongest 
motives to the discharge of their public duty. In this reign 
the franchise, or right of voting, was limited to jiioae owning 
a freehold worth, at the least, forty shillings a year. 

The revenue of the crown had lately very much decreased. 
Henry IV. drew from France a great part of his income. 
Henry VI. found his French dominions narrowed to a single 
towHj^^and liis direct income fallen so low as £60fX) a year. 
Owing the immense expense of the French wai*s, and 
other causes, the debts of Henry were far above .£300,000. 

In this reign ]2ton College, and King’s College, Cambridge, 
were founded (1440) ; and tho establishment of Grlasgow 
University followed in 1454. Hallc.v’s comet was first ob- 
served in 1456, and the manufacture of glass in England was 
begun in 1457 ; — two facts which show that Science and Art 
were progressing, though slowly, amid tho storms of civil 
war. On the Contiijent might be soei}, the gradual develop- 
ment of an art destined to possess an influence such as no 
art had ever yet possessed. In 1442 Faust printed from 
w^ooden blocks. In 1444 Guttenberg cut types from metal 
In 1450 the roller press was invented. In 1462 the types of 
Schoeffer, cast in hollow moulds, came into use. 
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OHAPTER I. 

BDWAED IV. 

Bom 1443 A JD.—Began to reign 1461 A.B.-'Died 1463 AJ>. 

Warn of the Boact con- Edward 0oo8. Death of Clarence. 

tinned. Battle of Barnet. Death Of Kdw^i^ 

Edward's quarrel with War with France. Character. ’ 

■Warwick. Treaty of Pecqulgny, Notes. 

Exile of Warwick. The King’s revenue. , 

The Wars of the Roses wore not yet ended *Tho north 
remained faithful to Hensy; London and the south had 
declared for Edwai’d But a victory, won at Towton in 
Yorkshire, amid fallin.t? snow ( 1461 ), established the Idiig- 
dom of Edward, Margaret sailed to Franco in hope of aid 
Again the shattered ranks of tlie Laneg-strians were arrayed ; 
but at Hcdgelcy Moor and Hexham ( 1404 ) they were again 
broken. Henry fled from the field of Hexham to the wilds 
of Lancashire, where for more than a year he eluded pur- 
suit ; but, taken at last, he was thrown into the Tower of 
London. 

In 1464 Edward married* privately the Lady Elizabeth 
Grey, daughter of a knight named Woodvillo. When she 
was crowned as Queen, her brothers and sisters received in 
marriage the richest aud noblest wards of the court. This 
incensed the nobles, especially th» haughty Nevils, of whicif 
family the Slarl of Warwick was head. Warwick, known jn 
history as the ‘King-maker,' was minister-in-chief, and 
governor of Calais, then the richest office in the ling's gift, 
and could not tamely brook the loss of his influence witl» 
Edward. The breach, gywing daily wider, ended in an open 
quarrel Warwick, aided by the Duke of Clarence, brnth||r 
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of tho King, liaised an insurrection among the men of York 
and Lincoln. But the Earl and tho Duke were forced to flee 
to the couit of Louis XI., where they met Margaret of Anjou. 
Warwick and Margaret had now a common cause, and they 
united to dethrone Edward. The union was cemented by 
the marriage of Prince Edward, Margaret’s son, to Anno, 
daughter of Warwick. 

After an absence of five months, the King-maker landed 
without resistance in the south of England. Tho hopes of 
the Lancastrians revived, when 6000 xnen ca^lfc the white 
roses from their bonnets and cried, ‘ God bless King Harry ! 
Edward fled to Holland, and Henry was brought from las 
cell to wear the crown once more. 

The Duke of Burgundy was married to a sister of Edward ; 
and from him the exiled Prince received men, money, and 
ships, ‘"ami landed in a few months at Ravenspur in York- 
shire. When Edward reached Nottingham, 60,000 men wore 
the white rose. His brother Clarence, long an adherent of 
Warwick, Irejoined tho Yorkist ranks, and the army was 
soon within the walls of Londop. Tho decisive battle was 
fought on Easter Sunday 1471, at Barnet, where every petal 
of the Red Rose was scattered from tho stem, Warwick, his 
brother Montague, every leader of the Lancastrians died on 
the bloody field. On that very day Hargaret and her sou 
Landed at Plymouth, Three v/eeks later, their army 
cut to pieces, and they were made prisoners at Tewkesbury 
in Gloucestershire. They were brought before the victor, 
and the queenly heart of Margai*et, which had borne Lev 
bravely through so many perils and disasters, now sankx:^- 
neatji tho heaviest blow of all* when she saw the face of her 
darling son bruised by the iron glove of Edward, and his 
young life-blood streaming on the daggers of Cflarence and 
Gloucester. Ransomed by Louis of France, she survived 
‘that fatal day eleven years. Henry died by violence in 
t]i6 Tower on the day of Edward’s triumphal entry into 
London. 

^ A fierce dispute arose between the brothers of the King. 
*Claren(», as the husband of Warwickfs eldest daughter, 
claimed the estates of the King-majeer ; Gloucester, who now 
gought out Anne, another daughter, the widow of the mur- 
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dered Prince Bdwardi and majrried bcr, demanded u Bhare. 
With diflBiculty both were satifified, a division being made, 
by which the aged Ooimtesa was left penniless. 

Edward then formed the project of a French war, reviv- 
ing the old claim to the French crown, lie had strong 
motives to such a war. He was kinsman by man’iage 
to the Duke of Burgundy, a deadly foe of France, He 
wished to employ in foreign war those who miglit be inclined 
to plot against his government, or to stir up the embers 
of the civikstrife. In addition to the supplies voted by 
Parliament, ne invented a new and most elastic method of 
raising money. Calling rich subjects before him, he de- 
manded presents of money, which they dared not refuse. 
These sums ho called henevolences» AfteT much delay he 
invaded France, but fotind his allies unable to give him any 
aid. In the miiist of his uncertainty, there came 
welcome message from Louis proposing peace and 1475 
alliance. At Pecquigny a bridge wtis thrown across a.d. 
the Somme. Midway the monarchs met, and, 
shaking hands through a wooden^grating, swore to observe 
the terms of the treaty. The chief conditions were 
1. That Louis should pay 75,000 crowjis at once, and an 
annuity of 50,000 to Edward during liis life ; 2. That a truce 
and free trade should exist between the countries for seven 
years ; 3. That the Dauphin shotdd marry Elizabeth, 
Edward’s eldest daughter. Frencli gold, lavishly scattered 
among the English courtiers, bought this treaty of Pecquigny, 
and many nobles were not ashamed openly to avow thcju- 
selves tlie j»ensioners of Louis. 

The people of England mufmured loudly at the disgraceful 
end of a war for which they had been licavily taxed, *and a 
slight breatli would have kindled an insurrectiou. Edward 
had tlie sense to sec this, and his future policy was directed 
to the support of liis throne witlwmt drawing from the pursos 
of his peoj^c. By levying the customs more rigorously, by 
extorting tenths from the clergy, by taking back lately be- 
stowed grants, by exacting all feudal fines, and by trading 
in his own name to the Mediterranean ports, he jras ablg, 
not only to meet all expanses, but to grow rich amid a toler- 
ably contented ]'>eople. 
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The death of the Duke of Olarenoe left a dark^staiu ou the 
memofy of Edward, The brothers had been long estranged, 
chiefly because Edward prevented ihe marriage of Clarence 
with Mary, the rich heiress of Burgundy ; and when Thomas 
Burdett, a friend of the Duke, was executed on a charge of 
practismg * the black art/ Clarence loudly blamed the King. 
In revenge, Edward summoned him before the House rf 
Lords, He received sentence, and in ten days he died within 
the Tower. A common report said that he was drowned in 
a butt of Malmsey, a wine of which he was fon^. 

It was a strange feature of Edward^s foreign policy that 
he endeavoured to make marriages for his children from the 
day of their birth ; but none of his schemes succeeded. His 
favourite project, the marriage agreed upon by Pccquigny, 
was frustrated shortly before his death by the marriage of 
the Dojihin to Margaret of Burgundy. Some days later, a 
slight illness working cn his frame, which was worn out by 
debauchery, suddenly assumed a fatal character. He died 
in his forty-first year, and was buried at Windsor. His 
children were Edward, now aged twelve ; Richard, Duke of 
York ; and five daughters, of wliom the eldest, Elizabeth, 
was afterwards married to Henry VII. 

The love of vicious pleasures was the chief quality of 
Edward s character, Ilis lustful passions brought shame on 
many an honest housbhold. Gorgeous dresses, rich meats, 
costly wines were among his highest enjoyments. He waded 
to a throne in blood, and he maintained it by a spy system, 
so perfect that nothing could happen around his court or in 
the most distant county without his knowledge. He ’.as 
handsome and accomplished ; *but his sensual indulgences 
rendcied him, in his later life, bloated and un wieldly. 

The petitions of the Parliament were now flamed into 
what we still call * Acts of Parliament,’-— a plan intended to 
prevent the King from making any change in iho law, before 
ho gave his assent to its passing. ^ 

The reign of Edward IV. is distinguished by the intro* 
duotion of Printing into England. William Caxton, who 
It^amed the art in Holland, translated a French work, called 
* The Recuyell of the Histories of and printed it at 

Ghent in U71. This was the first specimen of printing in 

r 
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the Englieh^langaage. In 1473 he set up a press si West^ 
minster, and in 1474 issued from it the first book printed on 
English ground,-—* The Game and Playe of Chesse/ Scot- 
land received this boon in 1508, Ireland in; 1551. Posts 
were now first used in England on the road from Eondon 
to Scotland. Horsemen were placed twenty miles apart, and 
tlio despatches were thus passed on at the rate of one hun- 
dred miles a day, 

Vjontentporary sovereigns 

SOOTLAl^O. EMPEBOB. 

7AMES ni. FBEBEBIC m. 

FRANCE. 

CHABLES Vn., died ....1461 

LOUIS XI. 

POPES. 

SPAIN. PIUS II., died -1464 

HENRY IV., died 147^ PAUL H., died. -1471 

ESRUIKANl) and ISABELLA. SIXTUS IV. 
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CHAPTER IL 

, EDWAED V. 

Bom 1471 A.]).— -Began to reign April P.-^Bethroned June 2^, 148a. 

Edward and his brother. | Eichard of Gloucester 

Hastings and Bivers. | King. 

/• 

Edwabd V,, the- eldest son of the late King, reigned only 
eleven weeks. During that time Richard Duke of Glouces- 
ter, who assumed the title of Protector, and pretended the 
purest loyalty towards his royal nephew, was engaged in 
clearing his own way to the throne. The boy-King was 
seized «iLStony Stratford near Northampton, led with the 
mockery of public honours to London, and cast into the 
Tower. The Queen-mother was forced to part also with her 
second son, who was committed to the same prison; and 
there the two boys, busied with their sports, lived aU un- 
conscious of the dark web which was slowly infolding 
them. 

Gloucester’s next step was to remove those nobles who 
were faithful to the cause of the young , Edward. Lord Has- 
tings, arrested in the*couucil-room on a charge of sorcery, 
was at once beheaded on a block of wood in the chapel-yard 
of the Tower. On the same day Lord Rivers, maternal uncle 
of the King, and the patron of Caxton, was executed witJi 
three others at Pontejfract Castle, into which he had Oeen 
thrown when Edward was maUc captive. When this was 
done,' the Duke of P»uckiKgham, a prince of royal blood, met 
the citizens of London at Guildhall, and in an earnest 
speech declared Richard of Gloucester the true heir to tho 
throne. Tho citizens kept^-silence, but a few hirelings cried 
out ‘ Long live King Richard and on the next dry Bucking- 
ham, in the name of the English people, presented a peti- 
tion entreating Gloucester to wear tho crown. With fbigned 
reluctance the Protector consented, and Edward's reign was 
at an end. 
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CHAPTER in. 

SICHABD m. — CBOOKEACK. • 

Born 14S3 AJ>.— Began to rugn 1463 AJ).— Died. 1483 A J). 

Blchard’s progress. | Bnekingliam ia rebolUon. 

Btoiy of the yonng PrlnoM. I Bos worth-hold. 

Horny oi^chmond j Character. 

A foktnight latei', at Westminster Richard was crowned 
with his wife Anne, the dau^^hter of the King-maker. By rais- 
ing the rank of many nobles, and by lavish distribution of 
the dead King’s hoards, he gathered round his throne a band 
of adherents. Then making a progress through the country, 
for the purpose, as he said, of securing the peace oiTffigland 
and the pure administration of justice, ho was crowned 
again at York. 

But before he reached York a terrible crime is said to 
have been committed. Sin Thomas More tells us that James 
Tyrrcl, Richard’s master of the horse, was sent from War- 
wick to London with a royal letter charging Brackenbury, 
the governor of the Tower, to give up the keys of the fortress 
for twenty-four hours. The dcthrqped Edward and his 
brother wore coimued there; and in the dead of night 
Forrest and Dighton, hired assassins, smothered the sleeping 
boys with the bcd-clothes, showed the corpses to ’iVrrel, and 
then buried them at the foot of the staircase. This story 
rests on the confession of the murderers. It is right to say, 
however, that strong, though not couclusive, argument® have 
l)een advanced to clear the memory of Richard from this foul 
blot, and the story must ever remain a disputed point in 
English history. 

A strong party against Richartl had always existed, anil 
now that ihe sons of Edv/ard IV. had disappeared, tli^y 
proposed a union of the Houses of York and Lancaster, by a 
marriage between Henry, Earl of Richmond, and Elizabeth 
of York. Henry was the great-grandson of John bf Ghent 
through his mother, Margaret Beaufort ; Elizabeth was the 
eldest daughter of Mward IV. ^ 
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Bangers grew thick around the uSuri^or. Buckingham, 
che^ged at once into a deadly foe, deda^ed in favour ot 
Henry. A rising took place (October 18, 1483). But a 
storm beat back the Earl of Bichmoud from the shores of 
Bevon as he was about to land Buckingham, who had 
drawn sword at Brecknock, was hindered by a flood in 
the Severn from joining his confederates, and his army of 
Welshmen melted away. Fleeing in disguise to the house 
*of a retainer named Bannister, he was betrayed — some say 
by his host— and was beheaded in Iho market-plpce of Salis- 
bury. 

The marriage of Henry and Elizabeth was dreaded by the 
King, and he sought to unite the Princess to his own son ; 
but the scheme was thwarted by the sudden death of the 
destined bridegroom. He had then some idea of marrj^ing hia 
niece Eufffielf ; and incurred the suspicion of having poisoned 
his wife, Anne, for this purpose. But Batcliflb and Catesby, 
his chief councillors, dissuaded him from the unnatural 
union, and there was no resource left him but to await the 
result of that struggle which was, fast approaching. He did 
so with a troubled heart. His gold had long been spent, 
and now that his power seemed tottering, the fidelity of hia 
adherents began to fail. Lord Stanley, whose estates were 
the richest in Lancashire and Cheshirp, was the object of 
his greatest suspicion. His nights were sleepless, and wo 
are told that ho often started from his bed with wild cries 
of horror. Soon came the news that Henry with 3000 
troops was at the mouth of the Seine. Richard took his 
station at Nottingham, as the centre of the kingdom. Horse- 
men were in the saddle on all the chief roads, to bring the 
earliest tidings of his lival’s approach. On the first of 
August Henry landed at Milford-haven t in ia fortnight 
the armies met at Bosworth, Richard's weakened 
1485 by repeated dcseHions. There was fought a battle, 
,.v,D. —the last between the rival Rosos,^— in which 
Richard, who had cut clown the standard-bearer 
of the liEueasters, was slain in the act of aiming a deadly 
*blow at* Richmond. The crown, which he had worn on 
the battle-field, was found in a Jiawthom-bush close by, 
was placed by Lord Stanley on the victor's head. The 
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bodf of lUchard, carried to Leicester on a horse, was there 
htiried in the church of the Oreyfriara. 

The character of the last of the Plantagenets has been 
painted by historian and by dramatist in the darkest colours. 
He is represented as a man cruel and treacherous, lured on 
by the demon of unbridled ambition to commit crimes most 
terrible and unnatural. Though he cannot have been a good 
man, yet it is due to his character to remember that the 
picture of Richard III. familial* to our minds was drawn 
under the Judor sovereigns ; and that, on this account, some 
allowance should be made for the rancour of a hostile feel- 
ing. He was of meagre and stunted body, with a withered 
arm and a deformity of the shoulders, from which he took 
his name of Crook-back. 


CONTEMPORARY SOVEREIGNS. 


SCOTLAND. 

JAMES in. ^ 

PRANCE. 

LOUIS XI. died 1483 

CHAELES Vni, 


EMPEROR. 
HIEBERIC riL 


SPAIN, 

PERBIKAND and ISABELLA. 


POPES. 

SIXTUS IV. died... 
INNOCENT Vm. 


.1484 
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CHAPTER IV. 

SOCIAL CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE TTNDBIt THE flODSES OP 
* YOKE AND LANCASTER. 

Civil War. j Homes and meals. 

Vlllenaga abolished. ] Miracle and moral plays. 

Cfovernmont. Books. 

During the Wars of the Roses social improvement stood 
still Men whose lives were uncertain cared little for edu- 
cation. Present safety was their great object; and the use 
of arms was therefore of chief importance. The high and 
the low snfiered alilce. Whole families of the great were 
swept away, massive castles were thrown down, and villages 
were by4mndreds laid in ashes. 

The great social feature of the period was the extinction 
of Villenage, or Slavery. From the earliest Saxon times this 
evil had prevailed in England. The Norman Conquest had 
cliangcd the masters without freeing the slaves. But about 
the reign of Henry IL the good work began. During three 
centuries it went on slowly, yet surely, — so slowly, indeed, 
that it was remarked by scarcely any writers of tho time. 
When it was a disgrace to be called an Englishman, 
Nicholas Breakspear, ^ an Englishman/’ was made Pope. 
About the same time Thomas h, Becket, an Englishman, 
dared to oppose the Norman King of England. Among tho 
priests of Rome there were soon found many who had sym- 
l)athy for the enslaved race ; and it became a custom, when 
a slaveholder was dying, to persuade him, by all the autho- 
rity of the Church, to set free his slaves. The civil war, by 
breaking the power of the ruling race, aided this great move- 
ment, and the opening of the Tudor Period saw Villenage 
abolished in England for cw^r. 

The government of the country wiis then, as it is now, a 
limlited monarchy. It was of a cla^is which sprang up in 
Europe during the middle ages ; and of this class the English 
QpnstitutLori was the best example. Tiio ofiice of King had 
become strictly hereditary. He pospossed the c.liief power 
and was feudal lord (»f the whole soil But three great prin- 
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dples, exlfltjjig from tl|9 earliest times, limited hia power: 
1. He could make uo law without the consent of Parlia- 
ment 2. He could lay on the people np tax without the 
same consent 3. He must govern by the laws; and if he 
broke them, his agents and advisers were responsible. 

Instead of the Horman castles already deserilJed, the 
nobles now began to build large manor-houses of wood, deco- 
rated with carving and painting. Their rooms were^hung 
with tapestry. In towns, the upper stories jutted out over 
the lower, so that in narrow streets the fronts of opposite 
houses were\nly a few feet apart. This style may stiU be 
noticed in old towns like Chester. The people had not yet 
learned the value of clear light and fresh air to both mind 
and body. The higher claisses took four meals in the day. 
They rose about live ; took breakfast at seven ; dined at ton ; 
supped at four; and at nine had the ‘livery’— a slight re- 
)>iist of cakes and spiced wine — served in their bed-chambers. 
The working classes dined at noon. This is nearly the same 
hour as at present ; for, while the leisure of the great permits 
them to change ti»e hours of their meals, the labouring 
classes arc compelled by their d.'tily toil to keep the same 
hours in all ages. 

Dramatic performances now took a regular shape. They 
were acted first in the churches, chiefly by the clesgy, and 
were then called Miracle Plays, or Mysteries, Although 
intended to teach the lower classes the history of the Bible, 
they seem to have been very profane. In the reign of 
Henry IV. a miracle play, performed in Smithfield, lasted 
for eight days. It began with the creation, and took in 
almost all the sacred history# About the time of Henry VI. 
Moral Plays came into fashion. These were a great im- 
provement* on the Miracles : the actors were laymen, and 
scriptural characters were not assumed. They have been 
called Allegories, since the performers personated Mercyt 
Justice, Truth, and such qualities. Then followed, in the 
Tudor Period, tlic introduction of actual characters frotn 
history and social life. 

In oil modem history, no event has had wider or morq 
lasting consequences tli^n the invention of Printing. A 
complete change took place in book-making. The black- 

\ 
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letter menuscript gave place to th(]{ printed vc^lume. TIbe 
latter^ however, had as yet no title-page, no capital letters, 
and no points except the colon and the period. The words 
were spelled without attention to anything but their sounds. 
Hence every writer had his own style of spelling, and very 
often there were two or three different forms of the same 
word in a single page. The language of the period was 
Middle English,— slightly different from that used in 
Chaucer’s ‘ Canterbury Tales.’ 


C 

MADiNO Aurnons of the period — (1399-1486). 


l^inDLX KNOLISn. 

JAMES I. Xi'ng of Scotland — a prisoner in England 

for nineteen years — studied Chaucer— 
wrote poems— only remaining work, 
* The King's Quhair,' or Book. 

JQHN LYDGATE, (Flourished about 1420) — a monk and poet 

— keptaschool of poetry — chief works, 
'History of Tlicbea,* and 'Siege of 
Troy;* 

WALSnfGHAM,... A monk — wrote Chronicles (about 1440). 

SIR FORTESCUE, (Flourishcdaboutl450)— Chief Justice- 

chief work, on the English Constitution, 

WILLIAM CAXTOE, (1410-1491)— first English printer— 

' wrote or translated about sixty work*. 


LEADING DATES OF THE PERIOD — (1399 -1485). 
OBKBEAL EVENTS, | WARS, BATTLES, TBEATIBS. 

A.a. L A.IU 

Martyrdom of r^at.NesbitMoor,..1402...Hen.IV 


Sautre, 1401 ...Hcj'.IV, 

James I. of Scot* 
land released, ...1423., .Hen. VI. 
Joan ofArc burned, 1431... — ^ 

First book printed 
«iu England, 1474..,Ed. IV. 

CHANCE or DOMINION. 

cAU French posses- 
sions except Ca- 
lais l08t» 1451...Hen.VI. 


— HomildonHill,..1402... — 

— Shrewsbury, ....i403... — 

— Agincourt, 1415.. JIcn. V. 

Siege of Rouen,. ...1419... — 

Treaty of Troy es,«1430... — 

Bat.Qrevant,..».,..lH23...Hen. Vt 

— VemeuU, 1424... — 

Cade’s rebellion, ..1450... — 

Treaty of Pec- 
qijigny 1475...E(L IV. 
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DATES Oif Tflt PESIOU 

I 

WABS OF THE BOS158. 


Froia 1455 A.D. to 1485 A.]>.^80 yeaz**— TireiTd balUes; 


EEITBY VI. 




EDWABD IV. 


BICHABB m.. 


iuD. T1<»0JL 

Bifst l)QittlOy St* All)AiiS)««***i«*a*1455**«*MYoz'ltc 
Blourt^LOfttlit* «•••>•••••• .*** 

yojthajnptoa, 1460.*.... — 

'WnkoAelAfa.....*...*.......- 1460 Jismoagter. 

Mortianer'B Croas, 1481 .York. 

^Secoad Battle, St. Albans, 1461.....alfaiica8ter. 

Towtoa, 1481 .York. 

Hedgreley Moor, 1464.,.«. — 

■ Hexham, 1464. — 

Barnet, 1471..^... — • 

L Tewkesbury, 1471 — 

Bosworth, 1485 Iianoastor. 


GENEALOGICAL ^BEE. 

CONNI CTINO TnK rLlNTAfJRJflKTS WJTU TIIK TUl>OIl WKiK, 


Ei>'w IIL 

» I 

I 

JanSt Dnke of Lancastor (third Ron}, had 
by CxTKKRiNn STrvnroRD, 

JonN BKAt;roRT, Cathkiiiwe, 'widow 

Katl of SomQri.et. of TIbnry V., married Owkn Tvpoii 

3^4 AROARiT EiSATjrniiT married Edmund, Earl of TllclimoBd. • 



Hknry, Earl of Richmond, 
afterwards Uknkt VII. 


f89) 


10 
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OPENING OF TXTK TUDOK PEEIOD. 

I 


TUDOR PERIOD. 

From 1485 A.I). to 1603 A.l).-*118 yeari.—S Sovereigns, 

A®- 

HENEY VII., began to reigu*i485 


HENEY Vm. (son), 1509 

EDWAED VI. (son),..... 1547 

MAEY (half-sister), 1563 

ELIZABETH (half-sister), 1558 to 1603 


Lca4jji^:Eeatares;~THE EISE OF PEOTESTANTISM, 
THE REVIVAL OF LITERATUEE, 
THE EXTENSION OP COMMEECE. 


CHAPTER I. 


LENfiy VIL 


Born 1455 A.D.~Begau to reign 1495 A.D 


Tlie rivals of Henry, 
Early dusluibances. 
Lambert Simncl. 
itise of the ytiir-Cliam- 
Ijer. 


War in France. 
Perkin Warberk 
Lands In Coiiiwall. 
Burrender and Death. 
Mai'riage projects 


.-Died 1509 A.D. 

Hettry^a extortloa 
X'>oatti and character. 
Power of the nobles 
Jessened. 

Diacovery of America 


TitUE English history begins^with the reign of Henry VIL 
As ‘storm cleurs the air, so had the civil war swept from 
the kind the relics of rhe decaying Feudal ^vstem, and a 
new and better order of things arose. Knowledge, long 
« pent within t]je monasteries, now began to be diffused in 
printed books among the ]iouie.s of the peoide. Mon began 
i:o read and think for themselvea We have^hitherto seen 
Freucli liiiigs triumpliing with English armies on French 
soil. We Inive seen the nobles of England little better than 
robbers, the peasantry of England little better than slaves. 
We shall now see British Sovereigns on the throne, the 
(slaves set fjce, and a middle class of farmers and mer- 
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iChdBtB ajirisei During |;he Tudor Period we sludl'see the 
commerce, the literature, and the Protestantism of England 
in their dawn ; still later, we shall see the Constitution of 
Britain, which had been growing for centuries, receive the 
key-fitone of its topmost arch; and, passing to the Jime of 
the illustrious dynasty now wielding the sceptre, we shall 
behold the nation, enriched with all the elements of national 
health and life, reposing in peace and freedom beneath the 
shadow of that august temple. 

Henry wm not without rivals. There was living at She- 
rifi-liutton, m Yorkshire, a boy of fifteen, Edward^ Earl of 
Warwick, son of the Duke of Clarence. John de la Pole, 
Earl of Lincoln, the son of Elizabeth, eldest sister of Ed- 
ward IV., had been appointed heir by Bichard III. War- 
wick was at once, by Henry’s order, transferred to the Tower 
of London. Lincoln, ha\dng paid homage to the new Xing, 
remained at libei*ty. 

The King’s public entry into London and his coronation 
were delayed from August 22nd until October 30th, by a 
plague, called, from its strongest ^symptom, ‘ The sweating 
sickness.* When these ceremonies were over, he called a 
Pai'liamcnt to confirm his title. Ho claimed the throne by 
right of inheritance and of conquest ; but to secure liis seat, 
aud at the same time to lull for over the liostility of the 
rival Eoscs, ho married Elizabeth of fork, the daughter of 
Edward lY, He obtained, besides, from Pope Innocent 
VIII., a bull threatening with excommunication all who 
sliould disturb him or his heirs in the possession of the 
throne. His chief confidence was given to John Morton 
and Eichard F ox, two priest3*who had been faithful to him 
in his exile. He made Morton Archbishop of Caiiterfiury 
and Fox Bishop of Wiucliester. 

Notwithstanding these xirccuutions, his throne was, during 
the first fifteen years of his reigi#, a seat of much danger.* 
Plot after plpt rose to disturb his tranquillity. He Avas at 
Lincoln, on a progress through the north, when news reached 
him of a rising in Yorkshire under Lord LoveL and near 
Worcester under the Statlbrds. But it was soon suppressed. • 
The elder Stafibrd was hanged, and Lord Lovel escaped to 
the court of Margaret, Duchess-dowager of Burgundy. Sim 
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was the 'sister of Edward IV,, and court more 

than once in this reign as tho asyluin of pretenders to the. 
English throne. Tho royal progress was soon resumed. In 
York the King spent three weeks conferring honours and 
reformijig abuses. Thence he passed to Bristol, escorted 
through each county by the nobles and the sherifik In 
Bristol he did much good by encouraging the citizens to 
build ships and to renew their trade, which had gr^% 
fallen off duiing the civil war. 

This rcigu was the age of imposture. It has been already 
stated that an heir to the throne was imprifcned in the 
Tower in the person of the young Earl of Warwick. 
Strange to say, although this was well known to all, there 
appeared in Dublin an Oxford priest named 
1486 Simon with a hoy whom ho called Edward Earl of 

A.DT • Warwick, but who was really a baker’s son, by 
name Lambert SimncL Eichard, Duke of York, 
had governed Ireland under Henry VI. ; the Duke of 
Clarence had also been Lieutenant ; and tho white rose was 
the favourite in that island. The Earl of Kildare, a keen 
Yorkist, was now Lord-Deputy*; and by him the boy was 
received with all honours, as a prince of Yorkist blood 
The Butlers, four bisho]->s, and the city of Waterford re- 
mained faithful to Henry ; the rest of tho island followed 
Kildare ; and the j)riitendor was proclfiimed King with the 
title of Edward VI. Henry, in alarm, called the peers and 
prehtes round him ; and by their advice granted a general 
pardon to his opponents of former days, led the real War- 
wick in view of the citizens from tho Tower to St. PauTs 
and tlience to the Palace of Skene and, what cannot well 
be explained, arrested t!ie Queen-dowager, Elizabeth, and 
imprisoned her in the Convent of Bermondsey. » 

A new source of alarm wo,s the desertion of the Earl of 
•Lincoln, who had, ever zijice the death of Richard, appeared 
devoted to Henry’s cause. He fled to his aunt, the Duchess 
oi Burgundy, and soon with 2000 troops joinccl Simnel at 
Dublin* The impostor was now crowned, and a Parliament 
« was called in his name. While Henry was at Kenilworth, 
the residence of his Queen, he hcj^d that Lincoln and Sim- 
nel had landed near Fumesa in Lancashire, and were march- 
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ing to 8urt)rise him. |ln haste the royaliats.miiBtered and 
moved towards Kewark; but so bad were the paths and 
roadways that the ICing'a army lost their way between Not* 
tlngham and Newark The rebels came upon them at 
Stoke, and attacked the royal vanguard. With firm“bravery 
Henr/s soldiers met the onset and repulsed it. His heavj’- 
eavali^r poured in and completed the rout of the invaders. 
Lincoln died on the field. Lovel, who had joined the' enter* 
prise, was never heard of from that day. Simon and Simnel 
surrenderod| The former died in prison ; the latter was em- 
ployed in the royal kitchen as a scullion, but was afterwards 
raised to the post of falconer. 

The Queen, of whose better title Henry seemed to be jea- 
lous, and who liad hitherto been kept in the back-ground, 
was now crowned with great pomp. This may be looked 
upon as the work of the people ; for they felt and spoke so 
strongly on the subject that the King dared not refuse the 
honours of royalty to his wife. About the same time a 
court, known as the Star-Ohamber from the decorations of the 
room in which it sat, received thcT authority of Parliament 
It consisted of the chancellor, the treasurer, the keeper of 
the privy seal, one bishop, one temporal peer, and the chief 
judges. The principal work it had now to do was the aboli- 
tion of ‘maintenance/ — a system by^which the nobles re- 
tained around them a band of lawless men wearing their 
livery and bound by oath to fight in their quarrels. 

The ruling principle of Henry’s foreign policy was to main- 
tain peace, and only once was he led into a foreign war. Of 
all the great fiefs of France, Bretagne alone remained free ; 
the rest had been gradually jfttached to the crown. Puke 
Fiuncis of Bretagne now died, leaving his coronet to his 
dtiughter Aime, a girl of twelve. Tlie French King claimed 
the dukedom. Henry, who hud spent a great part of his^ 
exile in Bretagne, was forced to fiend an army to aid the 
defenceless princess ; but his help was burdened wdth th« 
condition that she should give up two forts as security for 
the money spent in her cause, and that she should not marry 
vdthout his consent. The raising of taxes to equip this army * 
excited a revolt in the north of England. But the Earl of 
Surrey soon dispersed the insurgents ; and John a Chambrej 
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one leader, suffered death at York ; 'w^ile Sir Johm Egremont, 
the other* fled to the Duchesa of Burgundy, Amw of Bre- 
tagne was betrothed to Maximilian* King of the 
with the consent of Henry. Charles of France, however, 
farced the princess into a marriage with him, and the King 
of England resolved on a French war. This was pleasing to 
the English people. Henry had long been talking of war, 
and had often received supplies and extorted benevolences 
for a purpose never yet fulfilled. Still he invented causes of 
delay, and it was not until October 1492 that he landed in 
France and laid siege to Boulogne. But the ^French King 
knew that the love of money was Henry’s master-passion, 
and by promising to pay a large sum he secured a treaty. 
The voice of England Wiis loud in murmurs ; for many knights 
and nobles had almost ruined themselves, by lx)rrowing 
monV and selling their estates, that they might take a part 
in the expected conquest of France. 

The great impostor had just appeared This was Perkin 
Warbeck, a native of Touniay, who cfdled himself Richai-d 
Plantiigenet, Duke of York and second son of Edward IV. 
Though there is strong evidence that the prince thus perse* 
nated was murdered in the Tower, yet the affair is wrapped 
in mystery so dark that many in Warbeck's day believed his 
story, and ingenious .sirguments have advanced in his 
favour by modern writers. Appearing first in Ireland, he 
was soon invited to Paris ; but, when peace was made with 
Henry, he wjis forced to leave that court. Margaret of Bur- 
gundy, the untiring friend of Henry’s foes, received him as 
her nephew, gave him a bodv-guard and all honours of a 
prince, and named him the ^ White Bose of England.^^ A 
Vorkist plot was at once set on foot. Sir Robert Clifford 
was the agent in Burgundy, and he had several meetings 
^^with War^ck, whom he declared, in his letters to England, 
**to be without doubt the Duke of York. But Henry was on 
the watch. His well-paid spies were everywhere. Clifford 
turned traitor, and within the same hour the chiefs of the 
plot in England were seized. Their letters to Flanders were 
produced as evidence against them, and Simon Moimtford, 
Robert Ratcliff, Vfilliam Daubeliey, and Lord Fitzwalter 
jvere executed Sir William Stanley, too, who had saved 
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tlio Kiiig’s at Bosw|rth, and whose brother, Lord Stanley* 
had crowned Henry on the field, being charged with a share 
in the plot, confessed his guilt and was beheaded. As Stan- 
ley was one of the richest men in England, his execution 
added much to Henry’s wealth. 

The spirit of Warbeck’s faction grew faint under these 
losses. The pretender, therefore, resolved on action. Three 
years after his first api>earance, he approached Deal with a 
few followers, and sent a small body ashore to stir up the 
people in l^s favour. But the gentlemen and yeomen of 
Kent beat back the invaders, and took 150 prisoners. War- 
beck returned to Flanders. In anger at the shelter afforded 
lo Warbeck in Flanders, Henry had removed the Englisli 
cloth-market from Antwerp to Calais, had banished from 
England the mercliaiits of Flanders, and had ordered liia 
own subjects to leave the Low Countries. This put a stop 
for a time to the trafiie between the English and thc*Fleni- 
ings ; but, the latter growing restless under their losses, a 
new treaty of commerce was made, and AVarbeck again lost 
an asylum. * 

He sailed thence to Cork ; but the English rule was too 
firmly founded there to leave any hope of a revolt. This 
was chiefly owing to Poynings’ Law, called after Sir Edward 
PoyningR, by whicli,it was enacted t]jat all former English 
laws should have force in Ireland, and that no Bill siiould 
be brought into the Irish Parliament until it had received 
the assent of the English Houses. Perkin then passed to 
James IV. of Scotland, by whom he was royally entertained. 
There was then a close alliance between the courts of France 
and Scotland, and as Perkin liad been recommended to/ames 
by the Frc^nch King, lie was made welcome. The fine figure, 
agreeable manners, and romantic story of the young man, 
won the heart of the Scottish King. The adventurer won 
at the same time another and *more faithful heart. An 
affection sprang up between him and a lady of royal blc^d, 
Catherine Gordon, the daughter of the Earl of Huntly. Tlie 
marriage took place with* the full consent of the King. But 
James did more. He coined his plate to raise an * 
army, and crossed the Hbrder with Warbeok in the 1496 
depth of winter. The English people, however, had A.p. 
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learned from dearly bought ei^jeriojoiio the value of p&kGO^ 
and none joined the invaders. The pillage of the Scots 
rather excited their anger. This, and the tidings that an 
army vaa on the march to attack him, caused the Scottish 
King to return to his own land. 

The taxes levied by Henry to repel this invasion excited 
discontent in Cornwall. The Cornish men; complaining that 
they were burdened with taxes, not for their own good, but 
to benefit the northern counties, took arms under Mam- 
mock an attorney, and Joseph a farrier. Tliey ^ere joined 
by Lord Audley at AVells, and marched through Salisbury 
and Winchester to Blackheath, from which they could see 
the roofs of London. Henry led the ai my raised to oppose 
the Scots against the rebels, who, being armed only with 
axes, bows, and scythes, could not long withstand his attack. 
Their leaders were captured and executed. 

The"* failure of a second expedition into. England, during 
which James besieged Norham Castle without success, in- 
duced that monarch to think of peace. The mediator was 
the ambassador from Spain,— a country which was during 
the Tudor Period a leading power in Europe. A treaty 
was concluded which made it impossible for Perkin to re- 
main in Scotland. With his wife and a very few followers 
he crossed to Ireland, pnd lurked for sopie time in the wilds 
of that island. But the rebellious spirit still alive in Corn- 
wall encouraged him to invade England once more. He 
landed at Whitsand Bay on the Cornish shore, and unfurled 
his standard as Richard IV. at Bodmin. He headed 6000 
men before he reached Exeter. I'his city he besieged ; but 
the W(^nt of artillery and the resolution of the citizens, who 
kept the rebels at bay by kindling a great fire in the gate- 
way while they intrenched their position, caused him to 
retreat without success. His next move was on Taunton. 
I?he royal army was near,— a battle seemed certain ; but his 
heart failed him. Secretly he left the men whem he had 
drawn from their homes, and fled to the sanctuary of Beau- 
lieu in Hampshire. The rebels, submitted ; a few were 
hanged; the rest were sent home. Warbeck*s wife fell into 
the King’s hands, and was appoint€^l to an honourable post 
aBjattendant on the Queen. She was called in the English 
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court the Vndte RoBe,-|a name once borne by her Huabani 
Being induced to throw himself on the mercy, he 

was brought amid gazing crowds to London, and there exa- 
mined. A fall confession of the imposture was made, and 
was published, that the people might be satisfied. •Perkin 
was then placed in close custody ; but in six months he con- 
trived to escape, Was retaken, and condemned to sit in the 
stocks for two days. There he was obliged to read aloud 
the published confession of his true parentage and his pre- 
tensions.. was then committed to the Tower, where lay 
the unfortunate Earl of Warwick. The prisoners became 
fiiends, and formed a plan of escape; but they were detected 
and executed. Warbeck died on the gallows at Tyburn, 
confessing his fraud and asking pardon of tha'King. Ihe 
unhappy Warwick, whose whole life had been spent in 
prison, and whose only crime wa^s being the last male* heir 
of the Plantagenet line, suffered on a pretended change of 
exciting insurrection. Ralph Wilford, a shoemaker’s son, 
had lately come forward in Kent claiming to be the Earl 
of Warwick. A priest named Patrick first announced 
the secret in a sermon. Wilford died by the law; Pat*’ 
rick died in prison. Upon this attempt Henry founded 
the charge on which Warwick was condemned. The exe- 
cution of this prince is the great^t stain on Henry’s 
character. 

The King was now settled on the throne. Henceforward 
he devoted his attention to the advancement of his foreign 
influence by marriages, and to the amassing of money. The 
old enmity between England and Scotland, which was fiercest 
in the Border counties, was set at rest by a marriage be- 
tween the Scottish King, James IV., and Margaret, Henry’s 
eldest daughter. This raarriago must bo carefully remem- 
bered, for it was the source of the union of the English and 
Scottish crowns in 1603. Furthest to increase his influence* 
Henry manried his eldest son, Arthur (so called from the 
ancient British prince), to Catherine of Arragon, daughter 
of Ferdinand and Isabella. The bridegroom, a -gentle and 
learned prince, lived only six months after the union ; an(> 
his brother Henry, afterwards King, was by a Papal buU 
permitted to marry the young widow. The Queen died 
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1503, anil the Kin;; set himself to seffare a rich fiecond wife; 
but all hie schemes were unavailing. 

Eichiu*d IIL had bequeathed the crown to the house of 
Suffolk. Edmund, a brother of John de la Pole who was 
killed at Stoke, claimed the estates of the fallen EarL 
Henry refused, and Edmimd fled to his aunt, the Diicliess of 
Burgundy. Henry, in alarm, seized several members of the 
family; but Suffolk, left in poverty by his aunt^s death, was 
delivered up by the Archduke Philip, and imprisoned in the 
Tower. ^ 

Through all these events infamous extortion was going 
on. Richard Empsou and Edmund Dudley were tlie chief 
agents of Henry’s rapacity. They were both lawyers, an<i 
Dudley was chosen Speaker of the Commons. A single 
occurrence will show the nature of these extortions. Henry 
visited a favourite general, the Eaii of Oxford. When leav- 
ing the mansion, the King passed through two lines of fine- 
looking men, splendidly equipped. * My lord/ said he to 
the Earl, ‘these are of course your servants f The Earl 
smiled and said, ‘ Ko, your majesty, I am too poor for that ; 
these are my retainers, assembled to do you honour.’ The 
King started and said, ‘ I thank you, my lord, for your good 
cheer ; but I cannot have my laws broken in my sight.’ He 
referred to a law alv)lishing ‘ maintenance and Oxford 
was fined i’10,000 for his anxiety to do honour to royalty! 

Henry died in the spring of 1509. His health gave way 
under repeated attticks of gout, and consumption at length 
set in. In his dying hours he ordered that those whom he 
had injured should be recompensed. He was married once. 
His eldest son, Arthur, died before him ; his second son wa'3 
Henry VITL ; his danghters married monarchy Margaret 
being the wife of James IV. of Scotland, and Mary the wife 
of Louis XII. of France. The last-named princess, when loft 
a widow’, married ilraruhAi, Duke of Suffolk. 

♦ Lord Macaulay has given three points as the general cha- 
racter of the Tudors : They were more arbitrary than the 
Plantagenets ; they well knew the temper of the nation they 
'governed ; and they all had courage and a strong will. 
Henry Til, was, besides, a man "'suspicious and reserved. 
His great vice was avarice ; but during his reign many use* 
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fill laws wcVo passed, ]|5ace was preserved, and the foiiiidtv- 
tion of our great commerce was laid 

Of the laws passed by Henry, the most important was one 
allowing the nobles to sell their estates, regardless of the en- 
tail This term • entail’ means the firing of the estate to some 
particular line of heirs, none of whom has the power to sell 
or to bequeath it. Henry’s object in passing this law was to 
leben the power of the nobles, whom he feared But jt also 
exalted the commons ; for thoaws who had made money bought 
the estates "^hich the nobles, loaded with debt, were only too 
glad to sell. Many noble houses had been destroyed during 
the civil war. In 1451 fifty-three temporal lords answered 
the call of Henry VI. ; in 1485 only twenty-nine assembled, 
and many of these were newly created. A new aristocracy, 
composed of the leading commoners, thus si)rang up. 

By Henry’s order the Great Harry, a war-ship of two 
decks, was built. It cost .£14,000, and was of one thousand 
tons burden. But what gives to this reign its deepest in- 
terest is that during it the New World was discovered. On 
the 12th of October 1492 Columbus discovered the Bahama 
Islands. At first, luifficd in Spain, he had sent his brother 
Bartholomew to England, to seel: ships from Henry. Bar- 
tholomew, who brought with him maps, then first seen in 
our island, was on. his way back to, invite Christopher to 
the English court, when he was seized by pimtes. J\Ican- 
whilo Christopher had obtained Spanish ships and had be- 
gun his perilous voyage. However, the credit of discover- 
ing the mainland of America is due to English enterprise. 
Sebastian Cab(^t, a Venetian, sent ])y Henry from Bristol, 
touched at Labrador in 1497, and sailed southw^jrd to 
Florida. Jn the same year Vasco di Garna, a native of 
Portugal, doubled the Cape of Good Hope, thus opening a 
watery path to India. Com]jared with these, all other events 
of European history during thil reign shrink to insignifi- 
cance. And ever since, while rich and useful products.of 
distant lands have been borne on every tide into our har- 
bours, from the British Islands as a centre there liave been 
flowing towards the rising and the setting sun our arts, oirt 
^sciences, our literature atid language; and, best of aU, the faith 
in Jesus, which we prize as the chief blessing of our nation. 
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Heney VIIL became King when eighteen. A Lancastrian 
by his father, a Yorkist by his mother, he united in himself 
the claims of the rival houses. The nation, ground by the 
avarice of the late King, gladly welcomed to the throne a 
prince seemingly gallant and generous. One of his earliest 
acts was the execution ofCudlcy niid Empson; and the 
people, thus appeased, settled ipto a tranquillity unknown 
during five reigns. As often ha])pens, the miser fatlier had 
a spendthrift son. Encouraged by the Earl of Surrey, now 
chief minister, the young King plunged into a whirl 6f costly 
pleasures. Tournaments, dances, pageants, revels, followed 
in quick succession • and if Henry siole a quiet hour now 
and tlHin, it was given to music and literatura In the first 
year of his reign he married Catherine of Arragon, tlie 
widow of his brother Arthur. 

The Kings of France had long been desirous of subduing 
Italy, and Louis XII. now S(|eiued likely to achieve the con- 
quest. The Pope, Julius II., formed a league with Ferdi- 
nand of Spain and the Venetians to oppose the French armies; 
and, by sending to Henry a rose perfumed with musk and 
anointed with oil, invited his aid^ The vanity of the young 
Englishman was pleased. He joined the league. His first 
Parliament? readily granted supplies. An English army w!is 
sent into Spain to invade France on the south. But Ferdi- 
nand having used the troops in his private schemes against 
Navarre, their leader in disgust brought them back to Eng- 
land without attempting the invasion of Guienne. Indi- 
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reotly, bdweTer, this first campai|;n fill l^sYily itpoQ L(mi& 
His troops being drawn from Italy lii France, his splendid 
conquests in the plain of Lombardy yielded, all bat a few 
garrisons, to the Swiss pikemen of the Pope. 

The Parliament of 1^13 having granted a poll-tax and 
other supplies, iSenry sailed with his troops to Calais. He 
was there joined by the Emperor Ma yiTniban, who came to 
serve under the English fiag. Terouenne, a town of Picardy, 4 » 
was invested. The garrison held out for two 
Ang. 18 , months ; during which Henry gained the battle of 
1613 Quinegaste, known as the ‘battle of^purs,' from 
A.D, tlie rapid flight of the French cavalry. Toumay 
was then taken, and Henry returned in triumph 
to England. Meanwhile J ames IV., prompted by the strong 
alliance then existing between France and Scotland, had in- 
vaded Enghmd; but on Flodden field, near the Till, his 
army was routed and himself and many of his nobles were 
slain, by the English under Lord Surrey. 

Thomas, Cardinal Wolsey, wSa a prominent figure during 
the first twenty-one years of this reign. Bom at Ipswich in 
1471, he was only fourteen when he graduated at Oxford. 
The Boy Bachelor, as ho was called, soon received from the 
Marquis of Dorset, whose sons h^ been his pupils, the 
rectory of Limington in Somersetshire. His next step was 
the chaplaincy of Calais, where he was noticed by Fox. 
Bishop of Winchester, and by that prelate recommended to 
Henry VII, The deanery of Lincoln and the post of King's 
almoner rewarded him for his zeal in the royal service ; atd 
under the gay young Henry VIIL, who was pleiised to find 
that a priest so able to conduct the business of the state 
scrupied not to drink and dance and sing in the wild court- 
revels, be rose to be Archbishop of York and Chancellor of 
England. The splendour ol the prelate now rivalled that of 
IShe King. His train numbered eight hundred ; his silken 
robes sparkled with gold ; he permitted his Ca;i;dinars hat 
to he laid nowhere in tlie royal cha|>el but on the high altar; 
and, when in 1518 he was created Papal Legate, he caused 
.the first nobles of England to serve him on feast-days with 
towel and water. By this glitter tnd pride ho pleased the 
people, from whose ranks he had risen. His fostering care 
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of learning Rud literatlre gained for him the applaufle of 
the wise. " 

Francis I. now sat upon the French throne. He had in- 
herited the desire of conquering Italy, and he therefore 
sought to live at peace with England. To secure this, ho 
courted the favour of Wolsey by presents mid flattery ; and 
obtained, as the Arst-flcuits of his intriguing, the restoration 
of Toumay. In 1519 Maximilian died, and Charles V. was 
chosen Emperor. Charles, Francis, and Henry were then 
the leading powers of Europe ; and the foreign policy of each 
was closely mterwoven with that of the others. Charles 
ruled Spain, Austria, Naples, and the Netherlands. His, 
too. Was the Now World with its mines of gold and silver. 
Francis, holding a compact and prosperous kingdom almost 
in the centre of the Emperor’s scattered dominions, was a 
formidable rival. Henry, close at hand yet securely guiirded 
by the waves of the Channel and tlie North Sea, could in a 
w oek pour his troops upon the shores of either realm. The 
linglish Kiug was, therefore, courted by both Charles and 
Francis. He was invited by Francis to a /^ting near 
Calais. He was vkited m England by Charles. To be 
Pope was Wolsoy’s higliest ambition; and Charles, by pro- 
mising to use all his influence in favour of that desire, won 
tlie friendship of the Cardinal. 

Henry at once crossed to Calais, and met Francis between 
Giiisnes and Ardres, The interview has been 
called, from the splendour of the monarchs and their May 30, 
retinues, ‘ The Field of the Cloth of Gold,’ Three 1620 
weeks were spent in empty visits of state, tom*na- a.d. 
merits, and feasts ; but nothfng of importance was 
done. At Gravelmes, a town on the shore a little •north 
from Calais, Henry and Charles met immediately after- 
wards ; and any feeling in favour of Francis which may have 
grown up in Henry’s intucl was completely swept away. • 

The exeoution of Edward IStaflbrd, Duke of Buckingham, 
took place upon Henry’s return to England. Misled hy 
astrology and the pride gf his royal blood, he Jiad let fall 
unguarded words, hinting that, if the King should die withi 
out children, he would seek the throne. With him died the 
oliicc of Constable of England 
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Xha Bislbrmatioxi— ’the greatest s^s of events in modt^n 
histoty— vras now in progress. Tue maguifioent temple 
of Si Peter had for many years bpen rising on the banks 
of the Tiber. To raise funds for the building, I^eo 
had sent out monks to sell indulgences. They were first 
invented by Urban IL, in the days of the Crusades. The 
peo|)le thought that the money paid for these pieces 
of paper or parchment would buy for them the right- 
eousness of saints. But Martin Luther, an Augustine 
monk of Saxony, opposed this doctrine of indulgences. 

In his ninety-five Propositions fixed ^on the door 
1517 of the church in Wittenberg he defended the 
A.D. doctrine of justificatwn hy faith in Christ alone. 
In the palace-hall of Leipsic, before tlio great 
and the wise of Northern Germany, he main- 
Junfc, tained the authority of the Bible as the only 

1619 religious faith^ and claimed for every 
A.D. man the right to read and interpret the Sacred 

Book for himself. At the gate of Wittenberg 
Castle he severed the last tie which bound him 
Doc. 10, to the Church of Eome, by casting into a bon- 

1620 < ^fire the Papal bull denouncing against him the 
A.D. terrible doom of excommunication. The news 

of these things was heard joyfully in England 
by many who remembered with rov’erenco the 
doctrines of John Wycliffe. But Henry was as yet a strict 
Catholic. He wrote a book in Latin defending the seven 
sacraments of the Church of Rome, and sent a copy 
1521 of it to the Pope. Leo, glad to receive aid so illus* 
A.D, triouSj, conferred on hhn the title Defender of the 
' Paith. Our sovereigns still bear the title, which 
has now a deeper meaning : the letters F. D„ for FideiBe- 
fensor, may be seen on all our coins. Luther replied to 
Henry forcibly and fearlesyily. The eyes of Europe turned 
on the controversy. The work prospered, and,, every day 
acfdod to the ranks of the Reformers. 

In the war which arose between Charles V; and Francis I, 
Henry at first sided with the Emperor. Twice English 
troops invaded France, but without success, although on the 
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seeond occasioa the ari^ reached a town eleven leagues 
from Pam ^ant of mlney was one cause of these 
The immense hoards of The late King were long since ex* 
hausted; and, to fill hife empty treasury, Henry was forced 
in 1523 to Oall a Parliament Tliere had been no meeting 
of the Houses for seven years, and so little did their conduct 
now please the King, that for seven years more they were 
not once called together* The Benevolence was during 
these years the most fruitful source of Henry's income, 
When the Commons assembled, Wolsey entered the haU to 
demand ;f80^p00 for the King. He was seconded by the 
SpeaJcer, Sir Tnomas hlore ; but the House would grant oniy;> 
hdf the sum ; and, when the haughty priest still pressed 
his claim with arguments, ho was told that members of 
the Commons alone were allowed to debate on questions 
there. ^ 

But the foreign policy of Henry, or rather of Wolsey, soon 
changed. Two popes had died, — Leo X. in 1521, and Adrian 
in 1523, — and twice Wolsey was defeated in the dearest wish* 
of his ambitious heart. The double disappointment rapidly 
cooled his friendship for the* Emperor, for whose promised 
aid and influence he had long been working. Francis, too, 
was now an object of pity. At the battle of Pavia (February 
26, 1526) he had lost, as he said himself, all but honour, and 
was now the prisoner Charles. lie was not released for 
more than a year, w'hen by the treaty of Madrid he agreed 
to give the fair province of Burgundy to the Emperor as his 
ransom, — a promise, however, never kept Two years later, 
when Eome was sacked by the Emperor’s troops, under 
Bourbon, a French refugee, and the Pope was cast into 
prison, Heniy and Francis united in a firm league to rel^e 
fche unhappy^ Pontifl’, and to carry war into the Emperor’s 
dominions. 

After nearly twenty years of married life the King pre- 
tended to have doubts about the legality of his marriage 
with Queen Catherine, who had been previously his brother’s «• 
wife. She was a beautiful and virtuous woman. The truth 
seems to be that Henry was •tired of her, and had taken a 
violent fancy for one of her maids of honour, Anne Boleyn, 
grand-danghter of the first^ Duke of Norfolk. A divorce 

( 32 ) 1 1 
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then lumme the great ebj^t 6f ]|eury’e life, Shei^ wm 
many diffioultiee in the my. OiKherme wal the aunt of 
Oharies V. ; she besides, a Wlous Oatholie, and in 
high &Tout with the Pope. But a <Bvorce Henry would 
have ; and so he told Wolsey, who knelt for four hours at his 
feet, seeking vainly to change his purpose. 

Wolsey did not know what to do. The Pope, awed by 
the Emperor, dared not grant the demand of Henry ; mid 
Wolsey darod not oppose the Pope. To his own ruin the 
Cardinal acted a double part. Openly he seemed to urge on 
the divorce ; secretly ho delayed it gi obedience to 
May 31, the Pope, At length a court was opened in Lon- 
1529 don to try the case. Wolsey and Oampeggio, an 
A.i>. Italian Cardinal, sat as judges. On the first day a 
touching scene took place. When the Queen's 
name was called, instead of answering she flung herself with 
tears at her husband's feet, pleading for mercy as a stranger 
in England and his faithful wifo of twenty years. Then, 
refusing to submit to the court, she left the halL Unmoved, 
Henry pressed his suit. But no decision was made; and, 
after the court had sat for almost two months, an order from 
the Pope transferred it to Kome. This delay roused Henry’s 
anger against Wolsey. The great seal, the badge of the 
Chancellor’s oflSce, was taken from him and given to Sir 
Thomas More. Hio palace — ^York Place, afterwards Wliite- 
hall — was seized with all its rich plate and furniture. Com- 
peted to retire to Yorkshire, he survived his disgrace about 
a year. Then, being Jirrested by the Earl of Northumberland 
for high trotison, he was on his way to a scaffold in London, 
when dysentery seized hi!ii,*and ho died at Leicester Abbey, 
fils last words are full of solemn warning, — ‘ Had I but 
served God as diligently as I have served Ahe King, he 
would not have given me over in my^ay hairs. But this 
is my just ro\var<l' 

Henry's mind was gradually turning, from political, nofc 
religious causes, to look favourably on the Keformers, who 
had assumed the name of Protestants at tho Piet of Spires. 
Thomjis Cranmer and Thomas* Cromwell were now his chief 
advisers. Oranmer, a Fellow Cambridge, had, some time 
before Wolsey s death, suggested that the di^rorce case should 
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be reforred to the uBifendtieB, The Song, hearing of this, 
exdaimed, & his rougk style, that Oraniner had got the 
right sow by the ear, and acted on the hint. The case was 
laid before all the universities in Europe, and a decision 
was given in Henry’s favour. This made the fortune of 
Cranmer. Cromwell, too, gained the royal favour by a 
single suggestion. His was a chequered life. A iaotoiy 
clerk at Antwerp, a soldier in the sack of Borne, again a 
clerk at Venice, thou a lawyer in England, he became at 
last Wolsoy’s solicitor. By hia advice the King resolved to 
deny the supremacy of the Pope, and to make himself head 
of the English Church. 

And now the chain, which had so long bound England 
to Rome, was breaking link by link. The Parliament of 
1531 owned Henry as head of the Church. The Parliament 
of 1532 forbade the payment of first-fruits, by whiciMhe 
Popo had received the first year’s income of vacant bishop- 
rics. The Parliament of 1533 forbade appeals to Rome. In 
the same year Anno Boleyn was declared Queen, Catherine, 
formally divorced, retired from the court, and died three 
years afterwards in Huntingdonshire, leaving a daughter, 
Mary. When these things were heard at Rome, the Pope 
laid Henry under a terrible curse, unless Queen Catherine 
was restored ; but nothiifg could bend the stubborn King 
of England. • • 

The dispute, when the divorce vras thus settled, centred in 
the question, ‘ Who was to be head of the Church in Eng- 
land,-— the King or the Pope?^ The point was decided by 
the Parliament of 1534 conferring the title with its privileges 
on Henry. About the same ^me appeared the Holy Maid 
of Kent, a half-witted girl, subject to hysterical fits, •who 
raved against the new doctrines, and denounced woe on the 
King for his treatment of Queen Catherine. Her true name 
was Elizabeth Btirton, She was .declared by some to be# 
only a tool in the hands of others, many of whom suffered 
with her. More distinguished victims of Henry’s wratlf 
were John Fisher, Bishop of Rochester ; mid Sir Thomas 
Mure, famed as the authoi Of ‘ Utopia.’ They were 
beheaded in 1536 on a chajgo of denying the King’s 1536 
stqiremacy in the Church. This was the final breach 
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mth Beme. Henceforth the Ghnlch of En^lnnd had a 
separate esistenoe. Paul IIL, nowfrope^ hurled the %hm- 
ders of excommunication at Hem7 ; but the EngHah King 
heeded not. 

The suppression of monasteries was then resolyed on by 
the King; and Oromwell, to whom was giyen complete 
control of the Church with the title of Vicar-Qeneral, pro- 
ceeded to the work. Many held that there were good grounds 
for this step. They asserted that the monks generally led 
dissolute lires^ and that many of the monasteries were dens 
of iniquity. But Henry’s motive was not lytred of evil; 
he rather desired to deal a terrible blow at the Papal power, 
and at the same time to fill his coffers with the 
1536 riches of the monks. His obedient Parliament, now 
A.D. in its sixth session, passed a bill to suppress those 
% monasteries which possessed revenues below £200 
a-year. Three years later, the greater monasteries wore 
destroyed. In all, 3219 religious houses were laid in ruins, 
and the King was enriched with their yearly income of 
£161,000. Six new bishoprics were then estabUshed. 

The worst evils of the Feudal System still lingered in Wales. 
The marchers or great lords, claiming independent rule in 
their own districts, were at constant war with one another ; 

pillage and murder occufred every day. But now 
1636 these lords«wore deprived of* separate jurisdiction, 
A.D. and the English laws were everywhere onfbroed. 
Henceforth "Wales sent twenty-four members to 
the English Parliament This was the real union of Wales 
with England. 

The 6th day of January 1^6 saw Catherine of Arragon 
die.* On the 19th of May in the same year, her rival, Anne 
Boleyn, was beheaded. While the divorce remained unset- 
tled, Henry’s passion for her had been violent ; when his 
• wish was gained, he gre^v careless, then Cold. A new face, 
that of the lovely Jane Seymour, caught his changeful fancy. 
l!V.nne*s enemies plied him with evil stories ; of her friencls, 
Cranmer alone dared to raise his voice in her favour. She 
^ was tried on a charge of unfaithfulness to her royal husband 
and condemned to die. She met^ her doom calmly, and on 
the scaffold prayed for the King. She left a daughter, alto- 
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Qaem £li2;abet4. On the next day Jane Seymour 
became Queen. i 

Daring this reign the Bible took its place as the sole 
standard of Protestant faitL A eentury and a had 
passed since John Wyoliffe translated the Boriptmres into 
English ; bn^t the version used in England during the ear* 
lier years of Henry’s reign was that of William Tyndale, a 
young scholar of Oxford, who published the Hew Testament 
in 1526, and the Old Testament four years later. In 1536 
he suffered death by fire in Flandens. In the same year 
Miles Coveroale of C'ambridge published the whole Bible in 
the English tongue. These were translations from the Latin 
version called the Vulgate. By a royal order a copy of 
Ooverdale’s translation was chained to a pillar or desk in 
every pariah church, so that all who chose might read.-* In 
1539 appeared a translation called the Great Bible, prepared 
under the superintendence of Cranmer, who w^as now Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, The people received these gifts 
wdth joy ; families, clubbed their savings to buy a copy of 
the Sacred Volume, still a costly purchase ; and those who 
could read were often seen surrounded by a crowd of listen- 
ers, earnestly hearkening to the words which tell of life 
eternal 

The abolition of the monasteries cawwed much discontent, 
especially in the northern counties, North of the Trent 
40,000 men rose in arms under a gentleman named Aske, 
Their avowed object being to restore the Komish Church, 
they called their insurrection the Pilgrimage of Grace, 
Priests marched before them ; while their banners bore the 
crucifix and the chalice. They held York and Hull for a 
while; butilio promise of a general pardon, and the heavy 
rains of winter, induced them to return to their homes. A 
renewal of the revolt early in tho^uext spring came to no-* 
thing. Aske and other leaders were executed. 

The birth* ot a son, baptised Edward, added to Oct, isT 
Hemry’fl triumph ; and even the death of his Queen, 1537 
Jane Seymour, which occuired a few days after tiie a.d. 
prince was bom, was almost disregarded in bis 
great joy. 

Though the King had broken with Rome, he was no friend 
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to Luthor. He retained many of thefi^ld doctrines^ ei^^edally 
transubstantiation, by which the people were taught that 
partakers of the Lord’s Supper ate, not bread and wine, but 
the real flesh and blood of Jesus. Standing thus h^ way 
between the two Churches, he strove to bend the consoienoea 
of both Protestants and Catholics to his owtf views, and 
many of both parties were burned for denying what 

1639 he taught. His opinions were embodied in the Six 
A.D. Articles, of which the first and chief was, that afl 

should on pain of death believe in tr^substantia- 
tion. From the persecution which followed these enact- 
montfi, they were called the Bloody Statute. About the 
same time it was decided by Parliament, that all the procla- 
mations of Henry should have the force of regular laws, 
Phic was a measure utterly opposed to the spirit of the Eng- 
lish Constitution. In effect it made Henry a monarch as 
absolute as was ever a Czar of Russia or a Shah of Persia. 

Henry’s fourth wife was Anne of Cleves, the daughter of 
a Protestant prince. Cromwell, desirous of strengthening 
the Protestant cause in Englautl, had proposed the union. 
A picture of the princess was shown to Henry: ho was 
pleased with her face, and she was invited to England, But 
when he came to see her, he called her a great Flanders 
mare. She had neither beauty nor gi^ce, and could speak 
no language except her own. After some delay the mar- 
riage took place; but the King never forgave Cromwell 
Three designs filled his mind : revenge on the Vicegerent, a 
divorce from Anne, and the elevation of a new Queen, Cathe- 
rine Howard, a Catholic, and jiiece to the Duke of Norfolk. 

' In little more than six months he had gained all 
July 28, these ends. Cromwell, accused of heresy and trea- 

1640 son, was brought to the block. ^ Anne, much to her 
, A.D. own content, w^ separated from her husband, and 

lived in England upon a pension of £3000 a year 
until her death. Catherine Howard was raised to the throne 
11 mi cl the rejoicings of the Catholics, wlio hailed her elevation 
as an omen of good. The last tliree Queens had favoured 
the Reformation. ^ 

For about a year and a half the charms of Catherine 
Howard delighted the King. Then some events of her ear- 
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liar begaB to be whitoed Abroad ; and of these Oranmer 
sent a written atatemeilc to Henry, who refused at first to 
believe them. But when she herself confessed^ what many 
witnesses swore, that she had been unchaste before her mar- 
riage, the fierce jealousy of Henry blazed fortL JTothing 
but blood c6«ild quench his rage, and she was beheaded on 
Tower-hilL With her died an accomplice of her guilt, Lady 
Boohford, who had been chief witness against Anne Boleyn* 

In his religious changes, too, the King displayed that fickle 
nature so ev^ent in his marriages. Not satisfied with the 
Six Articles, ne published in succession two hooks, eatsh 
giving a different creed to the nation. The royal permission 
to read the Bible, formerly given to all, was now confined to 
gentlemen and merchants. 

Wars with Scotland and France occupied his latter years j 
the details are not of much importance. His sixth wife was 
Catherine Parr, widow of Lord Latimer. She survived her 
husband, although her head was once in great danger. The ^ 
King’s tempOT, natoally fierce, was maddened by his in- 
creasing corpulence, and an*ulcer which had broken out in 
Ills leg. One day, while talking of certain rehgious doc- 
trines, she opposed his ideas. In high wrath he ordered an 
impeachment to be drawn up against her. But a friend 
happening to see the* paper, told her ;»and, when next she 
saw the King, she spoke so humbly of the foolishness of her 
sox, and appeared so thankful for what ho had taught her, 
that when the Chancellor came to arrest her, Henry hade 
him begone. 

The last who suffered from this tyrant’s wrath was Tho- 
mas Howard, Earl of Surrey, ^me-d as the purifier of English 
poetry, and* the writer of our earliest blank verse. He was 
a cousin of Catherine Howard, and was beheaded on suspl** 
cion of aiming at the crown. The^fact of his quartering on, 
his shield the arms of Edward the Confessor, long borne by 
his ancestors, was the chief circumstance advanced in sup* 
port of this charge. His father, the Duke of Norfolk, who 
had been seized at the sums time, lay in prison awaiting the 
same late, when the news^camo that Henry was dead. * 

. For some days it was well known in the Court that the 
icing was dying, hut all feared to tell him so. At length 
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Sir Antony DennF vontured to him ot the oomiog 
change. He desired to see Cranmer, bat was speechless 
when the AFchbishop arrived* Whed asked by Cranmer to 
give some sign of his faith in Christ, he sqneesed the pre- 
late’s hand, and died. He was married six times, and left 
three children. His will, made nearly a month before he 
died, bequeathed the throne to Edward, then to Mary, and 
then to Elizabeth. This arrangement was actually followed. 

Henry’s vanity was great. He was vain of his learning, 
and, in earlier days, of his api^earance. But his greatest 
crimes may be traced to his fiokkness and his sdf-will. Few 
English monarchs were more absolute. At eighteen he was 
a gay and handsome prince, skilled in music and ready with 
his pen : at six-and-fifty lie was an unwieldy mass of cor- 
ru[)ted flesh and evil passions. 

The great historical fact of this reign was the foundation 
of British Protestantism. 
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The will of Henry VIII. directed that Edward, now only in 
his tenth year, shonkl come of age at eighteen. In tjbe 
meantime a council of twenty-eight nobles and clergy were 
to manage the aflairs of the kingdom. This council, how- 
ever, feeling the want of a leader, chose as Protector the Earl 
of Hertford, brother of Jane Seymour, and therefore uncle 
of the King. Many new peers were created ; many were^ 
advanced to higher rank. Among the latter, the Protector 
received the title of Duke of Somerset. Arclibishop Cran- 
mor was a leading member of tlic Council of Begency. 

It was also enjoined by Henry's w’ill, that a marriage 
should take place, if possible, between Edward and young 
Mary of Scotland. JBut Scottish leelijig was strong against 
the match ; and, to force the nation into a consent, Somerset 
led an army of 18,000 over the ^rders. The Eegent Arran 
met him at Pinkie, near Musselburgh, but was defeated 
(Sept. 10, 1547). !Ncws of plots against his power soon re- 
called the Protector to London, and the campaign ended 
■without advantage to the English, while the attempt to 
extort congent displeased even those Scotchmen v^ho had 
been in favour of ^le union. As the Earl of Huntly said, 

* He disliked not the match, but he hated the manner of 
wooing.' The young Queen of Sco^lland Was sent for greater 
safety to Fiance* 

The completion of the English Reformation was the great 
event of this reign, The Brotector was a Protestant, and ho 
took cor© that all who had access to the young King should* 
bo of the Reformed fait^. Under this fostering influence 
the Church of England began to assume her present form,— a 
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work in wliich Archbishop Oramnerjjook the lairgast shara 
He was ably seconded by Eidley, J&hop of London, and 
Latimer, Bishop of Worcester. IVeer <5rculation was given 
to the Bible. To secure purity of doctrine, twelve Homilies 
or Sermons were published. The statues and pictures of the 
churches wore destroyed. The Latin mass wae abo^hed, 
and replaced by the Liturgy, still read in the Established 
Clhurch of England. And, lastly, the faith of English Pro- 
testants was summed up in Forty-two Articles. 

It has been .already said that Somerset hastened from 
Scotland in alarm. There was a plot against his power. 
His own brother, Admiral Lord Se 5 ’^mour, who had married 
the widow of Henry VIII., was his most dangerous foe. 
I'hough this conspiracy was checked by the execution of 
Seynmur on Tower-hill, yet opposition far more fatal to the 
Protector was rising, Dudley, Earl of Warwick, was the 
son of that Dudley who had ministered to the avarice of 
Henry VII, Created Viscount Lisle by the late King, he 
wivs a membe/ of the Council of Begency, in which his rest- 
less ambition made him a leading man. How, as the head 
of a rival faction, he began to measure his strength with 
Somerset. 

Much more important than the struggles of two aiiibitious 
men w^as the conilitiov of the people at this time. Monas- 
teries, with all their evils, had served some useful ends. 
The poor man and the traveller found there a shelter for 
the night. The domains attached w'ere let out at moderate 
rents to small farmers, who found the monks not only indul- 
gent landlords, but ready purchasers of the farm produce. 
Discontent and rebellion had tlicrefore followed the suppres- 
sion of these houses ; and the embers of bad fueling were 
still alive. The working classes had, besides, new grievances. 
^ gi-cat demand for w’ool had lamed a large part of England 
into sheep-walks, and there was little held labour to be done. 
Wages w^ero low, and were paid in the base coin issued by 
Henry VIIL to supply his own needs. The price of food 
rose high. The flames burst out in many shires of England. 
'Exetcar was besieged by 10,000 men. Ket, a tanner, sat 
below an oak tree, giving law to the gentlemen of Norfolk. 
In all cases the rebels were soon put down. Ket was hanged 
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at Norw^icli, affcer hia followers had been scattered by^the 
Earl of Warwick. ^ 

While Warwick was thus employed, troops sent from 
Prance to aid the Scottish Kegent had driven the English 
garrisons from the castles of Broughty and Haddington. 
The Protecior was then glad to make peace ; for his position 
was daily growing more perilous. After the battle of Pinkie, 
assuming royal pomp, he had disdained to ask advice from 
the councillors. Many blamed him for the execution of his 
brother. Catholics cried out against the man who had 
pulled dc)>vn churciics, and the houses of bishops, that he 
might build his palace in the Strand. Warwick artfully 
used these circumstances to strengthen his own faction. The 
feeling against Somerset grew so strong that he was forced 
to resign his Protectorship, and wfis indicted for usurpation 
of the King’s power. On his knees before the Council he 
made full confession of all the charges. He was then, by avote 
of the Parliament, stripped of all power and condemned tu^ 
pay a heavy fine. By the mercy of the King, however, ho 
escaped the fine, ^nd soon i*egained his freedom. 

The OounciL bent on purifying the Oliurcli of England, 
demanded that all should sign the Articles of Keform. They 
began with Gardiner ; and on liis refusal deprived him of 
his office and committed him to prisojj. Three other bishops 
were at tlie same time forbidden to preacli. But in the 
Princess Mary they found a ijbinch Catholic, whom they 
could not move. Her they let alone, lest they might pro- 
voke a war with the Emperor Chai'les, her cousin. 

Warwiclc’s ambition wtis now gratified with the title, Duke 
cif Northumberland. His rival Somerset, though fiillcp, was 
still popular. The time was now ripe to crush that rival for 
ever. Arrested oij. a charge of raising rebellion in the north, 
and of plotting to murder Northumberland and ^ 

others, the unhappy ex-Protector was tried before Jan. 22, 
the Marquis of Winchester, as High Steward, and a 1652 
3 ury of twenty-seven peers. Convicted of felony, he a.d. 
was beheaded on Tower-hilL The people, forgetting 
all liis failings in the hour of his death, dipped thoif 
kerchiefs in his streaming blood, and laid these up among 
their household treasures. 
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Korthumberland now ruled Engird; and, as the King's 
health had been for some time failing visions of securing the 
crown for his own family filled his ambitious mind. He per- 
suaded Edward that the Princesses, Mary and Elizabeth, could 
r not wear the crown, since they had been declared illegitimate 
by an Act of Parliament ; that the Queen of S(nts was also 
excluded as a stranger, betrothed to the Dauphin of Prance, 
that the succession belonged to the Marchioness of Dorset, 
daughter of Mary Tudor, who was once Queen of France, 
and afterwards Duchess of Suffolk ; and that the next heir 
was therefore Lady Jane Grey, the daughters the Mar- 
chioness. He had previously married lus fourth son, Lord 
Guildford Dudley, to the Lady Jane. The King's affection 
for the Protestant faith inclined him to this settlement ot 
the crown ; and, although some of the Council hesitated, 
the Duke i)rovailed, aud letters patent were issued, trans- 
ferring the crown to tlie youngest branch of the Tudor line. 

Scarcely was this done when the King grew very ill The 
worst symptoms of consumption appeared. Northumberland, 
constantly by liis bedside, ] Jaced him under the care of a 
woman professing great skill. Her medicines made him much 
worse, and on this rests the susi>icion that his death was has- 
tened by poison. He died at Greenwich, aged sixteen years. 
He was a gentle boy, of very studious habits, and of most 
promising disposition. A diary from his own pen, giving 
an account of his reign, is preserved in the British Museum. 
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Whkk Edward died, Lady Jane Grey was at once proclaimed 
Queen by oAler of Northumberland. She was only sixteen, 
accomplished, beautiful, and good. Studying Greek and 
Latin with the late King, she had learned, like him, tc 
love retirement The dangers of a throne alarmed hei 
gentle heart, and it was very unwillingly that she yieldco 
to the wishes of her father-in-law. But she was not tf 
be Queen. The feeling of the nation leaned towards Mary 
the daughter of Catherine of Arragon, who, writing froir 
Suffolk, summoned around her the leading nobles anJ^ 
gentlemen. Her force increased daily, while Northumber- 
land could muster only 6000 men, and even these were leav- 
ing him fast. The councillors and the citizens of London 
declared for Mary, and she was proclaimed everywhere, — ^the 
first Queen regnant^of England. Northumberland, Suffolk, 
Guildford Dudley, and Jane Grey were arrested. North- 
umberland was executed at once; the others were spared a 
little longer. 

The feeling that she had the best claim was the chief 
motive of Mary’s supporters. She was now in her thirty- 
seventh year, of a temper toured by her mother’s and her 
own disgT^oe, but w^armly attached to the Catholic Worship. 
Her great olyect was the restoration of that worship in Eng- 
land in all its former pomp and power. One of her earliest acts, 
therefore, released from prison Catholic nobles and prelates. 
Gardiner and Bonner were restored to thoir sees, Tlie Duke 
of Norfolk received his freedom. And, in direct violation of 
her promise to the men Suffolk, the religious laws of Ed- 
ward VI. were repealed ; Craumer, Kidley, Latimer, and 
other Protestants were tient to prison. All England looked 
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with ala^m on these things ; but th^orst was^yet to <^izie. 

Another step towards her great end was the 
July, Spanish match. In July ib54 she became the wife 
1664 of Philip, son of the Emperol Charles, and heir of 
A.D. the Spanish crown, which he received during the 
' next year. This alliance with the greatest Catholic 
power in Europe gratified at the same time Mai^s ambition 
and her afiection ; for she was attached to Philip. But he 
soon grew tired of a wife, jealous, ill-tempered, and eleven 
years older than himself; and, since he was no favourite 
with the English, whom he treated with cold Spanish cere- 
mony, he left this island in less than a year. ^ Except for a 
few days in 1667, ho never saw his wife again. 

The whole body of the English people disliked this mar- 
riage. It was said that England would soon bC a province 
of §pain, and that the terrible Inquisition would soon be at 
work in London. Bebellion appeared in Devonshire and 
Kent. The former was easily suppressed ; but the men of 
Kent had seized Southwark and Westminster before they 
were dispersed. Their leader, Sir Thomas Wyatt, was taken 
at Temple-bar, and executed Eour hundred of his foUowors 
also suffered death. The Duke of Suffolk was concerned in 
this rising, and his guilt was thought a good excuse for the 
execution of his daughter, Lady Jane Grey, and her hus- 
band They were beh,eaded within the Tower walls. Dudley 
Buftered first ; and as Jane was on her way to the block she 
passed his bleeding body. She died calmly, persevering to 
the end in her own faith. Shortly before her death she sent 
a Greek Bible to her sister, as a last love-gift. Her father, 
Suffolk, soon met the same fate. 

Then began that terrible persecution of Protestants wliicli 
has given to the first Queen regnant of England the 
1655 name of Bloody Mary. Cardinal Pole, the Papal 
A.i>. Legate, an Englishman of royal blood, recommended 
toleration ; but Gardiner and Bonner cried out 
for the stake and the fagot, and the Queen was of their 
mind. During three years, 288 men, women, and children 
were burned for their Protestantism, while thousands suf- 
'lercd in ,a less degree. The chief scf^ne of these tragedies v^as 
Smithfield in London. There many, condemned to death, 
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{leriiihed «mid the Mnes of blazing fagots. Mora tluoi a 
thousand iMnifiters were driven from their pulpj^ ; and as 
many of them as escaped fled to the Continent to escape 
the Any of the tempest. They lived chiefly at Frankfort 
and Greneva. ' Among them were John Knox, the Befonuer 
of Scotland Fox, who wrote the Book of Martyrs ; and 
Oovefdele, {he translator of the English Bible. Associated 
during their exile with some of the leading spirits of the 
Continental Beformation, they received clearer ideas of the 
Protestant faith and worship. Hetuming to these shores, 
they founded the sect called Puritans, which was destined 
afterwards ih figure so prominently in English history. 

John Kogers, Prebendary of St. Paul’s, was the first victim 
of this persecution. Hooper, Bishop of Gloucester, was in 
torture for three quarters of an hour: one of his hands 
dropped off, the other still beat his breast, and he p:Qayed 
till his tongue swelled so that he could not speak. Bidley, 
Bishop of London, and Latimer, once Bishop of Worcester, 
suffered together at Oxford. ‘ Be of good cheer, brother^ 
cried Latimer, as they bound his aged limbs to the stake ; 
* we shall this day kindle B\Lch a torch in England, as, 1 trust 
in God, shall never be extinguished.* Bags of gunpowder 
laid round them killed Latimer by their explosion, but 
Bidloy*s death was very slow. 

Early in 1656 C^anmer was led to the stake. Broken 
down by long imprisonment, and sorely tempted by promises 
of life and honour, be had agreed to sign a denial o£ the 
Protestant faith. But a calmdr hour brought repentance ; 
and, firm in the faith he had adopted, he died without fear. 
Of his own accord he held out his right hand in the Jdndling 
flames until it was a blackehed cinder, while he criejl more 
than onc^ 'That unworthy hand!' When the fire seized 
his body, his caln^ face bore no signs of pain. His heart was 
found among the ashes, unconsumed. 

Though Mary was deeply grieved at the coldness of htjr 
husband, bow Philip II. of Spain, she joined him in his 
with France. An English army, sent into the Netherlands, 
helped to seize the French fortress of St, Quentin. But this 
trilling success was followed by a heavy loss. Suddenly ia 
H^id-wiuter the Luke ot^ Guise appeared before Calais. The 
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town, which lay in the midst of maxiihes, was weakly garri^ 
soQed, skce it was the custom of the EugHsh tioTecmneut, 
for the sake of economy, to withd^^w most of the troo{W 
^ late in autumn. Assaultea cby laud and sea, this 
1558 key of France, held by the English -since the time 
A.D. of Edward III., was lost in eight days, 

Mary’s health was failing fast. Djopsy preyed 
upon her body. Her mind, too, was much disturbed. So 
deeply did she feel her loss in France, that she said the ' 
word ‘ Calais ’ would be found after death written on her 
heart. Her husband neglected her. She knew that her sub- 
jects disliked her. She had no children ; and her half-sister 
Elizabeth, whom she hated as a Protestant and the daughter 
of Anne Boleyn, would wear the crown next. All causes 
working together produced a lingering fever ofwhich she died. 

- Sorrow is sent for our good ; but Mary’s heart was hard- 
eneS and her disposition soured by the troubles of her early 
life. Her strongest passion was hatred of the Protestant 
/aith. Instead, however, of branding her with the name of 
Bloody Mary, we should rather pity the Queen, who in her 
fierce religious zeal forgot the mercy natural to woman, and 
who saw, before she died, every aim and hope of her life 
balfied and broken. 
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Joy-BicLiiS pealed and bonfires blazed when Elizabeth, tho 
daughter of Henry and Anne Boleyn, was prodaimSd 
Queen. Dui*ing her sister s reign she had lived chiefly at 
Hatfield House, nomiimlly free, but really a prisoner. As 
Queen, one of her first measures was the restoration of 
Protestantism. This work was completed in 1662, when^ 
the Forty-two Articles of Cranmer were reduced to Thirty- 
nine, and the Church of England was thus established in 
her present form. The statesman by whose advice Eliza- 
beth was guided in this change and all the leading transac- 
tions of her reign, was William Cecil, afterwards Lord Bur- 
leigh. 

Scotland, France, Spain, and the Hethcrlands were tho 
countries with which the foreign policy of Elizabeth was 
chiefly concerned. The inarriaf^ of Mary Queen of Scots 
with the Dauphin, afterwards Francis II. of PVance, united 
the first two lands more closely than ever. 3S[^ot content 
with her double crown, Mai^ claimed that of England, on 
the ground^ tliat Elizabctli had been declared illegitimate, 
and that she was next heir, being descended from Margaret, 
eldest daughter of Henry VII, Tliis claim Elizabeth never 
forgave ; and when Mary, who leflf France a widow of nine * 
teen, fled lyjross the Border after seven stonny years 
Sccitland, the English Queen cast into prison the rival, who 
came imploring pity, SoQn after the departure of Mary 
Jrom France there began a civil war, which, like most of • 
the great European waA for a century after the Refor- 
mation, was a struggle between Protestants and Catholics. 

( 83 ) 12 
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The E^lish Queen aided with the Sroteatants^ and in 1(63 
the Prince of OondS, leader of the Huguenota, aa the Prenoh 
Protestants were called, put Havre her hands. But the 
fortress was lost to England in less than a yean 
Those Protestants who had fled to the Continent from the 
flames of Smithfield now returned. For a time, they re- 
united themselves with the Church of England; but teing 
pressed to acknowledge the authority of Elizabeth 
1566 as Supreme Head of the Church, they separated 
A. 1 ). from that body in a few years. From their desire 
to establish a purer form of worship/Jthey received 
the name of Puritans. They objected to the surplice ; to the 
sign of the cross in baptism ; to the use of the Liturgy; to 
the adornment of churches with pictures, statues, or stained 
^windows ; and to the government of the Church by bishops. 
The Act of Supremacy and the Act of Conformity, which 
were passed soon after Elizabeth came to the throne,, were 
^ the chief causes of the Puritan secession. The one required 
’ all dergymen and those holding offices under Government 
to take an oath, ascribing to Elizabeth all power both in 
the Church and State of England, and denying the right 
of any foreign power to meddle with English affiairs. 
This law was levelled directly at the Pope, who still 
claimed jurisdiction in England. The other forbade under 
heavy penalties all worship except in the established 
form. Many Catholics suffered death by these laws ; and 
the Pm'itans, who also refused to bo bound by the^ 
wore fined and imprisoned in gi’ciit numbers during the 
rest of this reign. Hence the Puritans are often called 
Nonconformists. 

Fdr more than eighteen years Mary Stuart pined in an 
English prison. .Tn U68 she fled into England. In the fol- 
lowing year the Duke of Norfolk, the first nobleman in 
"England, a strict Catholh;, and a man of the best character 
pflered her his hand in marriage. It was a daqgerous step, 
provoking the anger of Elizabeth. He was at once com- 
mitted to the Tower, but rele^od upon promise that he 
t would give up his design of marrying Mary. However, two 
years later, the Duke, tempted ti renew his plots for the 
i;ele£ise of tlio Scottish Queen, entered into a secret corre- 
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f^denee the Gouxt of Spain. A semuit, whom lie 
intrusted with a bag oft gold and a ieitor for Mary’s friends 
in Scotland, carried lX)tn to Lord Burleigh. Trea- 
sonable papers were found under the mats and tiles 1672 
of Norfolk’s house. He was arrested, tried, and a.d. 
execuihd. ^ 

All attempts, by plot or by treaty, to deliver Blary from 
lier prison failed. The hearts of all the Catholics in England 
were in her favour, and this made Elizabeth dread her escape 
exceedingly. A plot to assassinate the Queen and place 
Mary on the^hronc brought matters to a crisis. The chief 
conspirator was Babington, a gentleman of Derbyshire. 
Letters were conveyed to the Scottish Queen through a 
chink in the wall of her prison by a brewer who brought 
ale to the household. These, with her replies, fell by trej^clv 
ery into the hands of Walsingham, Secretary of State. Pour- 
teen conspirators were arrested and executed ; and it was 
resolved to try Mary fbr her share in the plot. ^ 

In Fothermgay Castle, Northamptonshire, the trial took 
place, before thirty-six roya] commissioners. At first Mary 
refused to be tried, but afterwards consented, lest her refustil 
might seem to sliow conscious guilt. The chief charge 
against her was that she had approved of the plot to assas- 
sinate Elizabeth. Tl^e chief evidence jagainst her was that 
of her two secretaries, who had been seized by Elizabeth’s 
order, and who swore that Mary had received from Bablngiou 
the letters produced on the trial* and that the answers, also 
produced, laid been written by themselves at her command. 

In her defence she denied the charge, declaring tJiat she 
was innocent of everything bdt a natural desire to regi^ her 
freedom. JJho had no advocate to plead for her. Alone but 
fearless, she stood ^before her accusers, her famous beauty 
dimmed by long imprisonment. Clearly and readily she 
replied to every question, and demanded to be confronted 
with the w^stnesses. This w’as refused, and soon after sl)£ 
was doomed to die. 

The warrant for her exc^iution was delayed by the reluc- 
tance— pretended or realy<»f Elizabeth. Meanwhile Ilenry • 
III. of France pleaded hard for the condemned Queen. 
James VL of Scotland, too, m.ade a feeble eifort to save his 
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mother. At last, however, Elizabeth signed ihe warrant# 
and sent her Secretary, Davison, wife it to the Chancellor, 
that it might receive the great seal # Recalling this order 
next day, she found that she was too late.. The seal was 
affixed, and the warrant was soon on the way to Fotheringay. 

Tiiere, in one of the castle halls in tjje gra’jr light 

1587 of a February morning Mary Stuart, aged forty- 

A.D. five, was beheaded. "Vi^atever may have been her 

vfaults and follies, she received a tenfold punish- 
ment in the slow torture of her nineteen years* captivity, 
and her violent death is a foul stain on the rffemory of the 
great Elizabeth. 

The naval glory of England dawned in this reign ; and a 
brilliant dawn it was. Spain, Holland, and Portugal had 
ied/.he way into unknown seas, and England was not back- 
ward in follovdng the example. Sir John Hawkins traced 
the coast of Guinea. Martin Frobisher braved the icebergs 
rof the Arctic Ocean. Sir Francis Drake, doubling Capo 
Horn, crossed the broad Pacific to the shores of luiiia, and 
sailed home round the Cape of,. Good Hope; thus winning 
liie renown of being the first English commander who sailed 
round the world. Sir Walter Raleigh colonized the Ameri- 
can coast, and with a courtier’s tact called the settlement 
Virginia. Amid the blessings thus con|erred upon men evils 
iinhai>pily grew up. Th^ early navigators did not hesitate 
to commit piracy when a Spanish treasure-ship fell in their 
way. Then, too, began the African slave-trade. 

Perhaps the greatest event of ^zabeth’s reign was the 

defeat of the Invincible Armada. Ever since that 

1588 achievement England Las been ‘ Queen of the Seas.’ 

A.©, The Armada w^is a great fleet sent by IJhilip II. of 

Spain to conquer England. Philip’s grand object 
was the destruction of Protestantism ; but, besides, he was 
smarting under the loss^'of many treasure-ships ; and it is 
said that his vanity was wounded by Elizabeths refbsal to 
marry him. One hundred and thirty large ships left Lisbon, 
having on hoard besides their <v:cw8 nearly 20,0fX) soldiers 
' and 2^0 cannons of brass. At the same time the Duke of 
Parma, an old and skilftil militi^ officer, moved to tlie 
coast of Flanders near Dunkirk, ready with 40,000 men to 
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Boeoiid th& iiivasioDL. The admiral of the Armadd was the 
Duke of Medina SidonK who was elected to that post upon 
the sudden death of t^i first-appoiuthd leader, Santa Oroee. 
The royjil navy of England then consisted of only thirty-six 
sail, and these of small size. But nobles, mer^ants, citi- 
zens, with their money to the Queen, and equipped 
vessels at tbeir own expense. A fleet of 1 40 ships soon rode 
on the English waters ; and, though the vessels were small, 
the best seamen and the bravest hearts in England were on 
board Lord Howard of Effingham was the admiral ; and 
under him |prved Drake, Hawkins, and Frobisher. The 
English army, consisting of 70,000 fll-trairied soldiers, was 
divided into three parts: one guarded the southern coast, 
another was stationed at Tilbury to defend the capital, while 
the third was reserved to oppose the landing. 

Storms delayed the Armada, but at length the En^h 
admiral stationed at Plymouth saw them on tho horizon, 
stretching in a crescent form seven miles broad. At onCe 
Effingham sailed out to meet them, and, keeping at a dis^ 
tance, lest the Spaniards might bgard his vessels, poured in 
liis shot with great effect* The Spaniards replied witli 
hea\y guns; but from the height of their decks their 
shot passed clear over tlic English ships. Slowly the Ar- 
mada bore up the Cliannel towards Calais, the' English 
fleet following, Ofl Cnlais they ancllbrcd, waiting for the 
Duke of Parma; but eight fire-ships, sent amongst them by 
the English admiral, caused tlicn^to cut their cables in alarm. 
Effingham was not tlio man to lose tho golden moment He 
fell at once upon the disordered fleet, and destroyed twelve 
ships. The great Armada was now in full flight They 
could not return by tho Straits of Dover, for the winB was 
against thch), and t,he English ships lay in the adjacent har- 
bours, The only Way to Spain lay through the Pentland 
Firth, and the storms of those wild seas completed the ruin.* 
The Orkneys, the Hebrides, tho coasts of hlayo and Kerj*}^ 
were strewn* with tho wrecks of tho ill-fated vessels. Fifty- 
three shattered hulks reached Spain. 

During forty years of her reign Elizabeth was guided by , 
tho advice of lord BurleiShf a wise and cool-tempered states- 
man, Ho rose to be Lord Treasurer, and by Lis policy greatly 
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iucreasod the revenue of the Idngdoin, He dkd in 1508* 
Sir Frauds Walsingham, too, as S^jetary of State, enjoyed 
much of Elizabeth’s favour. The ^]^ef favourite of hei* 
middle life was the Earl of Leicester, in whose breast her 
evident fondness kindled the ambitious hope that she meant 
to marry him. This ambition and its evil effects foim the 
groundwork of Scott’s tale of ‘ Kenilworth,’ of iirhich castle 
Leicester was lord. 

Ihit the fixvourite of her old age deserves a longer notice. 
Tliis was the rash and daring Earl of Essex. In 1689 he 
joined an expedition which vainly attemptede-to seat An- 
tonio on the throne of Portugal. Again in 1697 he led the 
English soldiers to the capture of Cadiz. The Queen was 
very fond of him, and forgave him muck Once, disputing 
her about the choice of a governor for Ireland, he turned 
hia'lDack upon her with scorn. She pmmptiy gave him a 
box on the ear ; and then, forgetting that she was a woman 
and a Queen, he laid his hand on his sword, and declared 
^ ‘that he would not have taken such usage even from her 
lather. In spite of this he was appointed to command 
the English forces in Ireland, where Hugh O’Neill, Earl of 
Tyrone, was in reliellion. Not succeeding, he returned to 
England without the Queen’s leave, was disgraced, and im- 
prisoned, But the fondness of Elizabeth soon gave him 
liberty again ; and tlfen with the Earl of Southampton he 
strove to raise the Londoners in revolt. For this he was 
tried and condemned to doatli. Ho might still have been 
pardoned, if a ring given to him by the Queen in some 
moment of tenderness, to be sent to her when any 
1601 danger hung over hint, had reached her hand. It 

a.d/ never came, and he was beheaded in the Tower, 

{‘ 

aged thirty-ff'ur. 

Some two years later, the Queen Tras entreated to visit 
the Countess of Nottingiiam, who was dying. This lady 
c^oufessed that Essex had intrusted the ring to her to 
be carried to Elizabetlx; but that she, influenced by her 
husband, a bitter enemy of the jliarl, had not dclivcj-ed it. 

.Page and grief seized the Queen; and it is said that she 
shook the dying Countess in her 'bed. Never happy since 
the death of Essex, she sank under this blow. Ten days 
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and nigjbts aha lay on cushiona on the floor, taking neither 
food nor medicine; and then, falling Into a heavy deep, she 
died. She ’was in hej^nventieth year. 

Firm, reisolute, watchful, and self-controlled, Elizabeth as 
a Queen has had few equals among the^sovereigns of Eng- 
land. ivShe was extravagant in nothing but dress, and she 
thus was abte to pay off heavy debts left owing by her pre- 
decessors. Her temper was violent, and she desired to be 
absolute Queen; but she knew her people, and if she 
found that she had asked too much, she prudently, with- 
drew her degiand. Ser conduct when the Parliament of 
1601 oi)posed the monopolies, which for forty years she had 
been granting, serves to show her wisdom. She had granted 
these unjust patents by scores. Such things as iron, oil, 
coal, starch, leather, and glass, could be had only from the 
privileged dealers, who charged immense prices. WhenHhif 
Queen saw the temper of the people, ‘ she declined the con- 
test, put herself at the head of the reforming party, thanked 
the Commons in touching and dignified language for theii^ 
tender care of the general weal, ajjjd brought back to herself 
tlie hearts of the people.’ Vanity was her great fault ; and 
the picture drawn by historians of ‘Good Queen Bess,' as 
sbe has been called, coquetting in her old age with Ealcigh 
and Essex, and believing all their tender speeches, makes 
her rather ridiculous tu our eyes. * 

The reign of Elizabeth is one of the brightest periods of 
Qur literature. Then Edmund Spenser wrote the ‘Faene 
Queen’ among the woods of Kilcolman; then flourished 
Philip Sydney, author of a prose romance called ‘Arcadia;' 
then were WTitteii the playstof William Shakspore; then 
the early studies of Francis Bacon laid the foundation of 
the modenf philosophy. 

The English newspaper dates from this reign. The Ve- 
netians, at war with the Turks in J1536, had printed a shee^ 
called * Gazetta,’ from the small coin for which it was sold. 

A similar slTcet was published in England while the Ahnadk 
v^ras off our shores in July 1588. It was called the ‘ English 
Mercurie,' and is still preserved in the British Museum. 

The rise of the Dutch* Bepublic under William of Nas- 
sau, Prince of Orange, and the massacre of St. Bartholomew 
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in France (1572), were iinpoTfeant continental evente during 
EHzabetVe reign. Both were connected with the Befprm%* 
tion. The alliance of Elizabeth ccfctjributed much to the 
triumph of William. The massacres in France and the 
cruelties of Alva ^ the Netherlands drove hundreds of 
work-people to settle in Britain. Those firom Franqp were 
skilled in silk-weaving ; those from Flanders (svero chiefly 
dyers and dressers of woollen cloth ; and a marked improve- 
ment in these two branches of our manufactures may thus 
be traced to these eventa • 
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** Gowiie oonsplracy 


Fbom the marriai;c of JMarjoiy Bruce, daughter of the great 
Robert, with Walter tlie Steward of Scotland, sprang the 
line of Stuart monaschs. TJieir son,# Robert II., was the 
first of the famous but unhappy race. During his 
reign was fought the Irattle of (jh^vy-Chase between 1 388 
the PorcicB and the Douglases. The scene of the A.3). 
battle was Otterbouriie, a village of Redesdale near 
Newcastle. The victory of t|je Scots was dearly bought by 
the death of Earl Douglas. Robert IL died in 1390. # 

His sou ^lohu then assumed the sceptre under the name 
of Robert IlL ; foi Baliol had been called John, and the 
name was ominous of evil He wjia a gentle prince, and oi 
delicate health, having been lamed in his youth by the kick 
of a horse.* His brother Albany, therefore, managed the 
affairs of state. Robert’s eldest son, David of Rothesay, a 
wild and headstrong prince, defied the power of Albany; 
blit the Regent was moraith^n a match for the reckless boy, * 
who was imprisoned in Falkland Castle, and there starved 
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to death. * A well-known event of this reign was. the combat 
on the liTorth Inch of Perth between the clans Eay and 
Chattan. Thirty were selected on^ch side; but at the 
hour appointed one of the clan Chattan was missing. Henry 
Gow, a smith of Perth, offered to hll the vacant place for 
half a merk. When the fight was over, all the sixly save 
one lay dead or wounded. The Lowlands ware thus re- 
lieved from some of their deadliest Highland foes. These 
events are embodied in Scott's tale, ‘The Fair Maid of 
Perth.* To save his surviving son James from the schemes 
of Albany, Kobert sent him to Franco ; but tfee vessel was 
boarded by the sailors of Henry IV., and James, a boy of 
fourteen, was lodged in the Tower of .London. This loss 
killed the gentle Robert, who died at itothesay, 1406 a.d. 

James remained in England for nineteen years, during 
Jhifccen of which Albany was Regent. The chief events 
were the execution of John Eesby at Perth, in 1407, for 
Lollardlsm ; and the battle of Harlaw in 1411, wliich dc- 
^cided the superiority of the Scottish Kings over tlie Lords 
of the Isles. Albany died in 1419, leaving the Regency to 
his son Murdoch, under whose ^"ealc rule nobles and people 
fell into the wildest disorder. In this condition James 1. found 
his subjects when in 1424 he returned to his country. His 
captivity had been of great use to him. He had studied the 
English laws and constitution, and hacfacquircd great excel- 
lence in poetry and music. The worst evil he had now to 
grapple with was the utter contempt of law, which pervaded 
all classes. But ho resolutely set liimself to his toilsome work. 
Many of the best English laws relating to wages, weights 
and measures, and police, wcro cnactcd in his Parliaments, 
drawif up in the spoken language of the land. Regular 
taxes were levied ; and large estates, foolishly given away 
during the late reifjns, were reclaimed. This was the most 
dangerous part of his task; and to enforce obedience he was 
compelled to put many nobles to death. But the day of his 
usefulness was soon over. A band of conspirators broke into 
the Monastery of the Blackfriars at Perth, where he was 
Jkeeping the Christmas of 1437, and murdered him in a vault 
l^low the fiooring of his chamber, 'into which he had leaped 
for safety. 
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James IL was oialy six years old when his father died- 
During his miaority three factious convulsed the land. From 
one to the other the ^-King was passed by the changes in 
the stiifo ; but at length the house of Douglas became 
ascendant, and at onetime threatened to overturn the thrune 
of thefc Stuarts. To break the jwwcr of his dreaded foe, 
James stooped to murder. He invited the Earl to dine 
with liim at Stirling ; and, wlien the meal was over, while 
they were conversing in an inner room, he slew his guest 
with his own hand. From this crime sprang a war with 
Ei)glan<l, du|^i)g wl.ich James was killed by the bursting of 
a cannon at tlie siege of Itoxburgh Castle. Camnm were 
quite new to the Scots, and were then made of iron bars 
boimd together with hoops. 

Once more Scotland was plunged into the horrors 
minority, for James III. was now only eight years of age. ^Tne 
Boyds and the Hamiltons disturbed the peace of the laud 
by tlicir constant feuds. Wli en J ames grew up, he displayed 
a feelde and indolent character, and that worst vice of a sovS^ 
reign,— a desire to abandon all oares of government to un- 
worthy favourites. The nobles saw with anger an architect, 
a dancing-master, and a tailor, enjoying the confidence of 
their King. At length they seized Eobert Cochrane, whom 
they scornfully called ‘ the mason,’ and hanged him with five 
otliers on the bridgS of Lauder. Tlfcy soon broke out in 
revolt, headed by tlic King’s eldest son, Prince James, and 
encouraged by Henry VII. of Finland. A battle was fought 
at Sauchie Burn in Stirlingshire, where James was worsted. 
While galloping from the field, he was thrown from his horse, 
and, while he lay helpless tn a cottage close he was 
stabbed to the heart by a straggler from the battle-fiSld. 

James now held the throne. The leading events of 
his history are, — his protection of Perkin Warbeck; his 
marriage in 1503 writh Mfirgarot, eldest daughter of Heniy 
VII . ; and tjjie battle of Flodden in 1513, 

The immediate cause of the war which ended in the battle 
of Flodden was an attack Jby the English upon the ships of 
Andrew Barton, a Scottish merchant. Barton was killed,* 
and his ship, the Lion, 2aiTied as a prize into the Thames. 
The Eiirl of Surrey headed the English troops. The armies 
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ciwnc faoo to faoo on the banks of a tributary of 

Tweed. James t^ras strongly posted on Jloddeo Hill, a spur 
of the Cheviot range, It was the 9|h of Septemb(Mr 1513. 
The grand mistake committed by Janies was allowing the 
English to cross th^s Till unharmed, when with his artillery 
he might have tom their battalions to fragments as they 
were crowding over the naiTow bridge. The err(^ was never 
retrieved. From four in the afternoon till the night fell the 
battle raged ; but the Scots were totally defeated. James 
and thirteen of ‘his Earls lay dead among heaps of the hum- 
bler slain, 

A long minority again convulsed iinhapfJy Scotland. 
Struggles for the licgency among tlie leading nobles lilled up 
fifteen stormy years. Agfiin the Douglases became keepers 
of the King ; but in 1528 young James stole from Falk- 
flfcade Palace, where he was closely watched, and, fleeing 
to Stirling Castle, took the government into his own 
hands. 

^‘ ■An event of decider interest marks the year 1528. Tlie 
first of those whose names may be read on the Martyrs’ 
Monument of St. Andre w^s— Patrick Hamilton, Henry 
Forrest, George Wishart, and Walter Mill— then suffered 
death by fire in defence of the Protestant faith. The loaveu 
of the Reformation was working fast, and vainly James 
strove to destroy its ^sing power. In order to cement his 
alliance with the Catholics of Franco, he chose Mary of 
Guise to be his second wife.^ 

A quarrel with England closed tlio reign of James V. 
Henry VIII. strove to persuade the Scottish King to assist 
him in his sclicmes against tlm Church of Home, but met 
with Bk refusal Henry declared war. James was at Fala 
Moor, when lus nobles turned against him and *refnscd to 
fight. Ten thousand Scots were led to the Esk by Oliver 
^nclaii*, but they fled before three hundred English horse- 
men. James reached Falkland, and lay down to die of 
vfxation. A low fever wasted him away, and he drew his 
last breath only a few days after his daughter— the cele- 
brated Mary Queen of Scots— w^as born. 

' The most prominent men in Scotland at thi.s time were 
Cardinal Benton and the Earl of Arran. Both s(iUglit the 
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; Arrftli gained it. Bat their enioity was Mi aside^ 
wliile iiiey united in the hopeless attempt to restore the 
power of the Ohurch oflBome iu Scotland. George Wishart, 
the last victim of Beaton's zeal, suffered at St Andrews in 
March 1546. Within a few yards of the ^ot where his 
ashes 4ad lain black, Beaton was slain two months later 
by James Melville, who with Norman Leslie and others 
forced their way through the Oastle into the Oardinars 
chamber. 

Henry VIIL desired a marriage between his son Edward 
and the youi^ Mary ; but the Scottish nation withstood his 
wish. Even their defeat at Pinkie after his death failed to 
ibree them into the alliance. 

The girl-Queen, sent for safety to her mother^s land, mar- 
ried there the Dauphin Francis, afterwards King of Pranc^ 
but his early death compelled her to return to ScotlancfiS 
1561. She had been educated as a Catholic, in the gay and 
frivolous court of France. Her Scottish subjects Imd l^gun 
to look with horror upon tastes and habits which she thouglifr’ 
harmless and pleasant. The master-spirit of the nation was 
John Knox, the pupil of Wishart and the companion of 
Calvin. 

Born in 1506, and educated as a Catholic priest, Knox 
was thirty-eight when he was converted to Protestantism. 
At St. Andrews lie •i:)reaclied his fiiSt Protestant sermon. 
Seized by the Regent and sent to France, he was con- 
demned to tlie galleys for life ;»]>ut after nineteen months 
his chains \vero hiosed, at the request of Edward VI, in 
whose court he lived for some time. The harsh treatment of 


the Protestants under IklaryJ, of England drove liim once 
more to the Continent. Through years of exile and bondage 
he chcrisliSd the hope of again preaching the Protestant 
d(M3triucs at St. Aftdrewa, long the fortress of the Catholic 
faith in Scotland. His hope was* realized. On tlie 10th of 
June 1559 from the cathedral pulpit of that ancient city 
he poured *forth his fiery eloquence. The voice of Knoi 
struck through the land like an electric shock. Throughout 
all Fife, and soon tlirou^out nil Scotland, images wera^ 
broken, altai's were shivered, mass books were torn, priestly 
vestments were rent into shreds. He afterwards boldly 
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denouac^ the celebration of maes in the chapel-roynl erf 
HolyroodL 

The gulf between Mary and her pickle grew wider. Her 
prirate life was open to suspicion. By her marriage with 
Lord Darnley she lost favour with her natural brother, the 
Earl of Moray, once Prior of Si Andrews, and nowrleader 
of tho Protestant party. Then followed her fondness for 
David Eizzio, a musician ; which excited the jealousy of 
Darnley, and thus led to the murder of the Italian in Holy- 
rood, Her son, afterwards King James VI., was bom in 
1566. In the following February her husl)i|?nd, Darnley, 
was murdered in tho Kirk of Field; the house — a lonely 
bunding standing wliere the College of Edinburgh now rises 
—being blown up at midnight. Both well was strongly sus- 

S ed of the crime; and yet, two months later, Mary mar- 
him. Whether the Quocn was guilty or not of the 
crimes laid to her charge — and that can now be known only 
to the great Searcher of hearts— these events estranged from 
^hcr the affections of her people. The nobles took up arms. 

Having surrendered at Carberry Hill, Mary was 
1567 dethroned, and imprisoned in the Castle of Loch* 
A.D, leven. BothweU fled to Orkney, thence to Den- 
mark ; where, ten years later, he died mad and in 

prison. 

Moray became E^gont for the imknt James. Mary, 
escaping from her prison by the aid of Willie Douglas, put 
herself at the htiad of the Catholic nobles, and at Langside 
near Glasgow made a desperate and final struggle for her 
crown. In vain. As a last resource she fled to England, 
and threw herself on the comiXission of Elizabeth, in whoso 
reign the rest of her sad story may be read. 

For three years Moray, known as the Good Regent, held 
power. Ho was shot by Hamilton of BothwcUhaugh, from 
d window in the main street of Linlithgow (January 2:i. 
1570). The Earls of Lennox, Mar, and Mortoq, were then 
Regents in succession. In the latter part of 1572 John 
Knox died. James VI., educated by the celebrated George 
, Buchanan, grew up a man of learning, but a pedant. He 
married Anne, daughter of the'D^anish King. He strove 
vainly to overthrow l^resb3^tcrianism and to establish Pro- 
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k ScotlaiKL The strange (}owria aonspiracy^wAS the 
most striking event of the reign. While hunting at Falk- 
land) the King was ht^uced to visit Gowrie House by a 
false story, that a mail carrying a pot of foreign gold had 
been arrested near Perth. He was well received and enter- 
tain0(y;»y Earl Gowrie ; but after dinner^ in a small room, 
he was gaizad by the Earl’s brother, Alexander Buthven, 
who strove to tie his hands. James struggled and cried for 
help. Three of his attendants burst in. Euthven was slain ; 
and the Earl, who upon hearing the noise rushed in sword 
in hand, met Jfhe same fate. The whole story is wrapped in 
mystery. 

The death of Hlhsalieth in 1003 made James the unques^ 
tioned King of the whole island. Sir Eobert Carey rode to 
Edinburgh with the news. Tho Queen died at Eichmond 
on Thursday morning at three o’clock, and he reached 
rood on Saturday evening. 


lEELAND FnOM‘1370 A,I>, TO 1603 A,© 

% 

PoTnlngi’ Iaw. { * Tfroiift’i rebemoa. 

Sir John Perrot. llomanlfim in Ireland 

Richard 11. visited Ireland twice to quell the rebellious 
natives ; but, worn out by constant feuds, they yielded at 
once. Through all these dark years* few merchant ships 
were to be seen in the hne harbours of the Irish coast. 
Hides and fish were almost the only exports. 

The nobles of Ireland sided chiefly with the House of 
York in the wars of the Eosea Hence the two impostors, 
who endeavoured to dethrone^Henry VII., chose Ireland as 
a fitting stagejfor their first appearance. The Tudor^ had 
but little h(Rd!over these unruly Barons, until in 1496 Poy- 
nings’ law was pas^d. This law, which derived its name 
from the Lord-Deputy who then gfivemed the island, gave* 
the English govereign complete control over the Parliament 
of Ireland. It enacted, 1. That no Irish Parliament couldT 
be held without the consent of the English sovereign; 

2. That no law should be brought forward in Ireland unless , 
it had been previously submitted to him ; 3. That all Eng- 
Bsh laws lately passed should be of force in Ireland. 
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The ^uds of the Fit 2 gerald 8 and the Butlers distracted 
the land i^n the reign of Henry VIII., by whom in 1541 
Ireland was raised from a lordshiit to a Hngdom, many of 
the ohiefs being honoured with the title of EarL 

Under Elizabeth the Protestant religion was established 
in Ireland The spirit of the natives was intensely Qatholic 
and strong resistance was made ; but she bent the Parliamen t 
to her will Sir John Perrot, made Deputy in 1584, proposed 
to develop the resources of the island by making roads and 
building bridges. This true and wise policy was then re- 
jected; but years afterwards the hint was ^med to good 
account. 

In 1595, the thirty-seventh year of Elizabeth’s reign, the 
last grand struggle began. . Hugh O’Neill, Earl of Tyrone, 
^rose in revolt. Under the cloak of friendship towalrds Eng- 
HI5d he had long been maturing his plans. In 15S)9 ho won 
a great battle, which laid Munster at his feet. He looked 
^ for help to Spain, the leading Catholic power in Europe. Tlie 
* Earl of Essex took the field against him without success. 
The glory of overthrowing the great rebel, and thus com- 
pleting the conquest of Irelahd, was reserved for Lord 
Mountjoy. A baud of Spaniards landed at Kinsale to aid 
Tyrone, but were hemmed in by the active Deputy, O’Neill, 
inarching to the rescue, was met and routed, upon which 
his foreign allies th6ught best to surffender. The rebellion 
of Tyrone ended thus in 1602, having lasted for seven years. 

Irish history in these days,' and indeed up to the opening 
of the present century, presents a sad picture. To the 
hatred between Celts and Saxons there was added the dis- 
cord between Catholics and Drotestants. 
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(JHAPTER Vll. 

iiOCIAL CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE UNDKK THE TUDOBS. 


^ SUta of the nation. 
Hmieee and furniture. 
Stfle of flvinc:. 

Dreu. 

Out-door aporta 


In-door amuBGinenta 
Christmaa and May-da^. 
Witchcraft, Aatrology, Alchymy. 
Commerce. 

Jjearning. 


Bepobe the English Reformation, crime was fearfully com* 
mon,. In th% reigii of Henry VIII. about two thousand 
persons were hanged every year for robbery alone. In the 
days of Elizabeth the number was reduced to three or four 
hundred a year. This remarkable change was, without 
doubt, owing to tlie diffusion of God’s Word among 
classes. In the fifth year of Elizabeth the first law tu 
relieve the poor was i)assed. The population was then 
under five millions ; and the Queen’s revenue cannot liave^ 
exceeded ^ 500,000 a year. The highest legal interest was 
10 i>er cent. Most of the silver coins now current were in 
use, crowns, half-crowns, and* sixpences having been issued 
by Edward VI. 

The Tudor style of architecture was also called Florid, 
from the profusion of ornament on the buildings. Henry 
the Seventh’s Chapel It Westminster \i a good example of 
the style. Brick and stone were beginning to be used in the 
houses of the great, and glass >tindowB became common. 
The poor lived in hovels made of wattles plastered over with 
clay. The fire was in the middle of the floor, and the smoke 
escaped through a hole iu the Wackened roof. This was the 
case in all houses until the reign of Henry VIL, when chim- 
neys began to be built Erasmus, a Professor of Greek in 
Oxford under Henry *VIII., gives no pleasant description of 
the floors of the poorer houses. Hfi says ; ‘ The floors are 
commonly of ^clay strewed with rushes ; under which lies « 
unmolested an ancient collection of beer, grease, fragments, 
bones, spittal, and everything that is nasty.’ To these un- 
cleanly habits were owing the terrible plagues that fell upou 
the people. In Elizabeth’s fixfle, however, houses were built 
chiefly of oak. Then, too, many changes were made in fur- . 
(te) 13 • 
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nitura Bedding was much improved. In early Tudor 
reigns a straw pallet, a coarse sheet and rug, and a log of 
wood for a bolster, were commonly Its^d. The man who lay 
on a pillow of chaff was thought luanirious. Servants lay 
on bare straw. Before Elizabeth reigned, all dishes and 
spoons were wooden, or, as they were called, ‘ treenV But, 
then, pewter platters and silver or tin spoons some into use 
among farmers and those of the same class. The pewter 
dishes were at first flat, but were afterwards made deeper 
and more like basins. About the year 1580 coaches were 
introduced : before that time ladies rode on a^illion behind 
their chief servants, wlioih they held by the belt. 

Hops were now first grown in England. Cabbages, 
cherries, gooseberries, plums, apricots, and grapes might 
now seen in English gardens. Wheaten bread was 
eaten more generally, rye and barley being the food only 
of the poor. Potatoes were brought by Sir Francis 
Drake from Santa Fh in America, and were first planted 
in Lancashire. They were introduced into Ireland by 
Sir Walter Raleigh. Raleigh also brought tobacco from 
the West Indian island Tobago, and taught the English 
its use. Beef and mutton sold in the time of Henry 
VIII. for a halfpenny per pound; veal and pork for 
three farthings. But fresh meat was not eaten even by 
gentlemen, except from Midsummer'^to Michaelmas. The 
families of the nobles and gentry still dined in the gr^t 
hall with all the servants. Half way down the table 
stood a large salt-cellar of silver or i)ewter. Above this 
sat the master, his family, and guests; below it were 
retainers and servants of alP degrees. The nobles kept up 
princely style. The Earl of Leicester, who owned Kenil- 
worth Castle, kept there arms for 10,000 men. There in 
^ 1576 he entertained Elizabeth for seventeen days with the 
most splendid feasts and shows. Lord Burleigh, though a 

♦ self-made nolde, had a train of twenty gentleman, each worth 
£1000 year, besides numerous under-servants. 

The country folk wore a doublet of russet-brown leather 
^ But the court fashions were, like those of our own day, 
always changing. The courtiers of Henry VIII. stuff^ 

• their ejotbes as ihe Bang grew fpit, in order tlxat their figures 
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might resemble his. Queen Oatherine Howard introdueed 
pins from France ; ani as these were expensive at first, a 
separate sum for thii luxury was granted to the ladies by 
their husbands. , Hence the expression ‘pin-money.^ The 
farthingale was introduced from Spain in Mary’s reign, it 
was a^large hooped petticoat, Kuffs of plaited linen were 
worn by both sexes on the neck and wrists. These were at 
first held out by pieces of wood or ivory ^ but in Elizabeth’s 
time they were stiffened with yellow starch. Cloth hose 
were worn by all, until in the third year of her reign Eliza- 
beth rcceivetf a pair of black silk stockings. After this she 
wore no other kind. Three thousand dresses were found in 
the wardrobe of this Queen after her death ! In the travda 
of Hentzner, a German, Elizabeth is thus described ; ‘ Next^ 
came the Queen, in the sixty-fifth year of her age,— veSJy 
maj estic ; her face oblong, fair, but wrinkled. She had in her 
ears two pearls with drops ; she wore false hair, and that 
red ; and upon her head she had a small crown. She 
dressed in white silk, bordered with pearls the size of beans ; 
and over it a mantle of black silk, shot with silver thread. 
Her train was very long, and the end of it borne by a mar- 
chioness.’— The gentleifien wore their hair either short and 
curled, or set up on end. Their beards were long and pointed. 
The costume of the y'iomen of the Queen’s guard, commonly 
called ‘ beef-eaters ’ (a corruption of bu>ffetien\ gives a very 
good idea of the dress worn by^en in the Tudor Period. 
The growth of flax and hemp, and the invention of cotton 
thread, supplied materials for stocking-weaving and the 
making of sail-cloth. Eugs, j^ieze, and baize began to bo 
manufactured largely, and were much improved by tho skill 
of the clotlkdressers who fled from the persecutions of the 
Continent. # 

The tournament had now degenerated into a mere sport,* 
for the strength of armies consisted no longer in steel-clad 
knights. Hte boat-joust, or tilting on the water, was prac- 
tised in summer on the Thames and other rivers. Boards 
were placed across the bodts, on which stood men armed ^ 
with wooden spears and sbiehlB ; and each, as the boats were 
rowed swiftly against one another, strove to knock his op- 
ponent overboard. Hunting, especially the stag-hunt, hiQ 
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been at all times one of our national sports. During; tiiiu 
period tlie ladies often joined the ^jhase, and shot at the 
game \vith arrows. Elizabeth, even ii her old age, eiyoyed 
the sport, sometimes every second day. Hawking, though 
stDl practised, was now ^ginning to decline, for Ijhe gun 
was coming into use. There were horse-races fbj prizes ; but 
the modem system of gambling bets was unknown. Bear- 
baiting and bull-baiting were favourite sports of the highest 
in the land. Queen Mary, visiting her sister at Hatfield 
House, was entertained with a grand bear-bj^ting. Eliza- 
beth, receiving the Danish ambassador at Greenwich, treated 
him to a similar sight. The animal was fastened in the 
middle of an open space, and worried by great English bnll- 
vil^B ; and, as the dogs were killed or disabled, fresh ones 
were sujjplied. Tlio cruel sport of whipping ii blinded bear 
often followed. Even the ladies enjoyed these sports excoed- 
^ingly ; and we cannot, therefore, wonder that the language of 
the period was very iudclicate and coarse. To make the 
matter worse, the Sabbath afternoon was, until the last 
years of Elizabeth, the favourite, time for these amusements. 
The principal country s}»orts witre archery, foot-races, and 
various games of ball. Among the last were tennis, clulv 
ball (the origin of cricket), and pall-mall, in which a boxwood 
ball was stnick with' a mallet through an iron arcli. 

Within doors the chief game was shovel-board. It was 
played on a smooth table owith flat metal \veights. Aline 
was dra-wii across the table four inches from the edge, and 
the skill of the play consisted in shoving the weights so as 
to cross this line without falling over the edge of the table. 
Othef games were backgammon, then called tables ; dice, 
rninoua in every age ; chess, supi>oscd to have come from 
Asia, and to have been Icnown in thii, land one hundred 
'years before the Conquftst ; and cards, invented to relieve 
the mind of Charles VI., a mad King of France^ Dancing 
and music filled up many hours j but the dance dlwiiys ceased 
with niglit-fall, — a custom very dificrent from that now pre- 
vailing. Although the minstrels and joculators (jugglers) of 
the Norman days were despised in the Tudor Period, music 
was much cultivated in private life. The fashionable instru- 
tuents of music were the cittern or lute, a kind of guitar ; 
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and the virginals, a keyed instrument of one string, the ori- 
ginal of the harpischord and the modem piano. 

Christmas was the ^ great season of sports. There was 
then a general licedse, and all aorta of wild tricks were 
played. Fi’om the Sovereign to the beggar all England 
went ^-mumming in strange dreseos and masks. Those who 
could not g^t masks rubbed soot on their faces. In every 
parish a Lord of Misrule was chosen, who. With a troop of 
idle fellows in green and yellow dresses covered with ribbons, 
went about shouting and playing drums, sometimes even 
into the chinches during Divine service. These mummers 
wore masks representing the heads of goats, stags, and bulls, 
and often dressed themselves in skins to resemble savages. 
Mummeries on a magnificent sc^de were got up at the court 
of Hem*y VIII. May-day was another festive season in old 
England. Green bninches were pulled immediately after 
midnight ; a Lord and Lady of May were chosen ; and dances 
were kept up round a May-pole crowned with flowers. Con- 
nected with these sports was the Morris-dance, — supposeertb 
luive been derived from the Moors of Siiain. The principal 
dancer, or foreman of the •Morris, was richly dressed ; and 
all had bells attached to their skirts, arms, and knees. 
Some assumed characters, such as Robin Hood and Maid 
Marian ; and a hobby-horse was always in the band. This 
was a light wooden^framc, representing the head and body 
of a horse, with trappings that reached the ground and con- 
cealed a man inside, who pranced about in imitation of a 
horse. 

Throe forms of superstition influenced the minds of the 
people to a great degice tViring this period. These were 
Witchcrall, Astrology, and Alchymy. According to the igno- 
rant, all dtscoveries in science, all inventions in art were the 
work of tho evil olio. Hence Roger Bacon in England and 
Faust in Germany were believed "to have sold themselves 4o 
Satan; But pooi-feeble old women were tho most frequent 
victinis of Ihe absurd belief in witchcraft ; and they perishfed 
by hundreds. The older and weaker and more withered 
the object of suspicion, the stronger was the belief that she 
was a witch. All misclifefl was ascribed to them. If a child 
took sick and died, some witch had done it : if a storm arose, 
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the ti'embliug pej^saute thought tihey heard the screamiog of 
the witches, who were riding on broomsticks through the 
midnight sMes. This belief kept iA ^hold of the popular 
mind up to the present century, and is not even yet extinci 
in some remote country districts. The astrologers, whose 
art was more than four thousand years old, pretended that 
they could foretell events by the stars. They wete consulted 
by even the highest and wisest; and were, therefore, hon- 
oured and rich. Many of our common words, such as ^ con- 
sider,* ‘ disaster,’ * iU-starred,’ had, as their derivation shows, 
at first a purely astrological meaning. Kindred with Astro- 
logy was Alchymy, an art which had for its object the dis- 
covery of the philo&opfte)^8 stone and the elixir of life. The 
fonner was an imaginary substance which could change all 
b^r metals into gold ; the latter, a liquid which would Con- 
fer on the person drinking it everlasting life and beauty. In 
this vain pursuit the time, the health, and the fortune of 
^ousands were wasted, without profit to them. But not 
without profit to us. From Witchcraft came that know- 
ledge of drugs and plants so useful in medicine and the arts ; 
while from the falsehoods of Astrology and Alchymy sprang 
the truths of Astronomy and Chemistry, — sciences whose 
noblest use is to bear witness to the infinite wisdom and 
power of Him who made the heavens and the earth. 

Navigation, geography, and commerce advanced together 
with rapid strides. Henry VIL laid the foundation of our 
navy, and, therefore, of our Vorld-wide commerce, English 
ships were soon ploughing every sea. In Mary’s reign the 
way to Archangel W£U3 (hscovefed, and our Bussian trade 
began.^ It was, however, in th^days of Elizabeth that com- 
merce received its mightiest impulse. Wool, les^d, and tin 
had long been exported to the Continent, but in vessels 
from the Hanse Towns. Elizabeth built large vessels for 
tiiiB trade, and encouraged the English merchants to im- 
prove their ships. By granting a charter to theiEast India 
Company in 1600, she laid the foundation of our Indian 
Empire. 

' A remarkable feature of the period Was the revival of 
learning, especially the study of 'classics. This was owing 
chiefly to the Reformation ; for the true interpretation of the 
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Bible depends upon a knowledge of Greek, Hebrew, and 
Latin; and witb the spread of the Bible was diffused a 
desire to know these iianguagea They have e¥er since held 
a leading place in school and college education. Erasmus, a 
Dutchman, Was Professor of Greek at Oxford in the reign of 
Henry^lIL, and did much for the advancement of classical 
study. Hedry VIII., Mward VI., Jane Grey, and Mary 
were all good classical wholars; and Elizabeth, even after 
she became Queen, read, as her tutor old Roger Ascham 
said, ‘ more Greek in a day than a clergyman read of Latin 
in a week.* ^ Westminster School was founded by Edward 
VL, who, besides, endowed many hospitals and grammar 
schools. In the same reign Rugby School was founded by 
Slicriffe. During the reigns of the first four^ Tudors, the 
language spoken and Wa. tten in England was Middle 
!ish. In the reign of Elizabeth arose the New or Modern 
English, which has continued in use ever since. Previous 
to the regular tragedies and comedies of Marlowe and Shdn* 
spere, there appeared short plays, called interludes. The 
most successiUl writer of these 'was John Heywood, who 
lived at the court of Henry VIIL To ridicule and censure 
the Oatholic clergy seems to ha\ e been his chief object. 

JJflADING AUTUOKS Oi?' THE TUDOE milOD. 

^ MIDDLE naoLisa. 

SI& THOMAS MOKE, (1480^1535)— prose writer— L(Mpd Chan- 

cellor— chief works, ‘ Utopia/ a fan 
ciful scheme of perfect government, 
written first in Latin ; and the * His- 
tory of Edward Y. and Richard 1X1/ 
—beheaded by Henry VIII.* 

SIR THOMAS WYATT, a603-1541)— a lyric poet. 

THOMAS HOWARDi^ Earl of Surrey— (1616-1547)— poet— 

refinej of English verse — introduced 
the sonnet from Italy — wrote the 
• eaxfiest English blank-verse in so^e 

translations from Virgil— beheaded 
by Henry VIII. 

WILLIAM TYHPALEi ^Scholar of Oxford— traualated the Bible 

* * — burned near Antwerp in 1636. 

MILES COVERDALE, (1499-1680)-of Cambridge-translated 

the whole Bible into English. 
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WlXitilAKf SeottSsli dergymsa— ^ftoutishtd 

about 1600 at tbe Soottiah eourt-^ 
wrote allgporioal poems— ohiefi * The 
Dance/ ^The Union of the 
Thistle with the Sose.* 

fiAVIN DOUGLAS, Poet— Bishop of Dunkeld— flourished 

about 1500— wrote ' Palace offionor/ 
—first translator of Viltgil’s ' Jfineid* 
into English Terse. 

nSW OR MOnXRN BSaLlSH. 

SIK PHILIP SYDNEY, (1551-1SS6)— wrote a $row romance 

called ‘ Arcadia;’ also Tcrses— killed 
at the battle of Zutphen in the 
' Netherlands* 

EDMUND SPEKSEBi (1553-150d)— second great English poet 

^ —secretary to the Lord^Lieutenant 

of Ireland— lived at Kilcolman,connty 
of Cork— chief work, * The Faerie 
Queen/ an allegorical poem, written 
in a stanza of nine lines, called * the 
Spenserian*’ 

CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE, (1562-1693)— wrote eight plays-chief 
wore ‘ Faustns ’ and * The Jew of 
Malta.’ 

WILLIAM SKAKSPERE (1504-1616)— the prince of dramatists 

— born andi di^ at Stratford-on- 
Avon— lived chiefly in London— 
wrote thirty-five plays between 1191 
*and 1614— wrote also sonnets and 
tales. 

ElR V/ALTEH RALEIGH, .-..(1552-16]S)-wrote verses in earli(vr 
yegra— j)roBe works on politics— silent 
c more than twelve years in prison in 

the Tower— occupied himself in 
ing a * Historj^ of the World,’ which 
comes down to about 70 b.o. 

^'RANCIS EACON ,^(1661 -1626)- Lord Chancellor and Vis- 

count St, Albans— a grejit philosopher 
^ —wrote ten volumes — chief work, 

* The Instauration of the Sciences/ 
a uniCo of two books, namely, * The 

' Proficience and Advancement of 

Learning* (1605), and the 'Novum 
Organum ’ (1620). 
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About liSOO three great painters flourished in Italy,— Leonavdo da 
Vinci, Raphael* and Titian. Albert Diirer IiTed about the same time 
at Kuremberg. There wpe no English artists of note. Most of the 
portraits of the Tudors f^refrom the pencil of Hans Holbein, a ^lorTnan 
artist. 


^ CKADING DATES OP THE TUDOK PETllOl). 

• QETJBBAL KTEKTS. 

A.D, 

Discovery of West Indies (Columbus^ 1492...Heury VII. 


Field of the Ctoth of Gold, 1620..J5enry Vni, 

Wales represented in the English Parliament, 1536... — 

Mary I. mariied Philip of Spain, 1554...Mary I. 

Mary Stuart executed, 15S7...£li2abeth. 

Charter granted to East India Company, lOOO... 

DOMINION ACQUlllED AND DOST. 

Discovery of American maiuland by Cabot,. 1407...Henry VlIii 

Loss of Calais, 1558...Mai*y l/ 

Havre taken and lost,. 1562-63... Elizabeth. 


Battle of Stoke, 

— Spurs, ... 

Flodden, 
— Pinkie, .. 
Armada defeated, 


VARS, BATTLES, ETC. 


.l487...Kenry VII. 
.1513...Henry Vni. 
.1513... — 

.1547...Edward VI. 
.1588...Elizabctli. 


THE REPORMATION. 


IH GERMAlffY,... 


11* ENGLAND,. 


/ Ijlither publishes th^ 96 Pro- 

I positions, 1517...Keury VIII. 

"i The Disputat^n at Ijeipsic,...1519... 

V Bums the Pope’s Bull,. 1520... 

< Henry VIII. made Defender 

of the Faith, M...1521... 

Final Brelich between Eng- 
land and Rome...... 1535... * -- 

Coverdale’s Bible published,... 1535. .. 
f Cranmer’s Bible (The Great 

Bible), 1639... - ^ 

The Bloody Statute, 1630... 

Three years' persecution of ^ 

Protestants, begins 1555 . Kary I. 

I Church, of England fully 

established,. * 15C3...LIizabcth.^ 

I The Puritans separate from 

the Established Church,. .. .1666... — 
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GKN£ALOGICAL TESE 

COHUliCTXNO THB TVDQhSi ASTD Tfiftl $IUABX£. 


Efiifiiv VIL 

II 

4* 

1 

Antncn, 

(aieai602.) 

1 TT" 

JilKNRY VIIL MAi;aAiii:T, 

i tnarriedJamos IV^ 

; of ticotIu.ud. 

1 

Mae?, mEiried'-* 

1 , Louis XXL, 

2. C«. Biu,ifi;>ON, 


1 I 1' 

D. of Suffolk. 

1 

EdwarI) VL 

1 1 >' 

NaIIV. KUiSABKTH. jAMJSfl V. 

I 

Marce okDoiihet. 


i' 

Maiiy Queen or Scoi'i, 

1 

LAt»Y Jane <;rey. 


!| 

Jamks Vt of Suotl.ujtJ. 
&o‘l X. Ot Bub'Und. 
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»* 

STUART PERIOD. 

Jram 1603 A.D. to 1714 A.D.— 111 years.— 6 Sovereigns. 


• A,D. 

JAMSS I. (Son of Mary Queen of Scots), |608 

CHARLES I. (son),..... 1626 

COMMONWEALTH, during ivliicli Cromwell ruled ) began 1649 

as Protector Ibr five years,. i ended 1660 

CHARLES I# (son of diaries I.), - 1660 

JAMES n. (brother)r 1666 

WILLIAM in. (nepbew), ) ifinu 

MARY n. (daughter), f • 

Death of MARY, WILLIAM left solo Ruler,. 169| 

ANKE (daughter of James * 1702-1714 


Leading Features THE KINGS STBIYINO FOR ABSOLUTE 
POWER. 

THE PARLIAMENT RESISTING. 

FINAL TRIUMPH OF THE PARLIAMENT. 


CHAPTER I. 

JAMES I. ^ 

Bom 1666 A.D. — Began to reign 1603 A.D* — Died 1625 A.D. 

» 

Dofioent of Jamea. Favourites of James. The Thirty Ycau’ \v ar. 

Three relij?ioas parties. Sir Walter Baieigh. Death. 

Bible translated. Contest with the Parlia- Character. 

The Gunpowder Plot. meut. s Xotea 

Scotland and Ireh'ind. The Spanish match. 

James Vf. of Scojland asccudcd the English throne as the 
descendant of Margaret, eldest daughter of Henry VII. To 
please his new subjects, he created in six weeks more tlian 
two hundi^d knights. 

The English nation was then divided into three great 
parties, the Epiacopaliansv the Catholics, and the Puritans ; 
and all three were nur^g the hope of special favour from 
James. The Episcopalians trusted to his previous fondness 
for theii- church-government. The Catholics thought that 
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the sou of Maiy Stuart could not but cherish the creed ot 
his mother. The Puritans clung to the hope that a King 
educated among Presbyterians wouldnot dislike Puritanism. 
It soon appeared that James was resolfed to establish Epis- 
copacy throughout all Great Britain, as the united king- 
dojns of England and Scotland now began to be calle^. 

The King’s liking for the Episcopal form of jvorship ap- 
l)eared most strongly at a conference held in 1604, at Hamp- 
ton*Court, between the leading men of the two great Pro- 
testant parties. James, vain of his theological learning, 
joined in the discussion, and mot all the roasopings of the 
Puritan ministers with his favourite expression , — No hisho^\ 
no king. The translation of tlie Engb'sh Bible was almost 
the only fruit of this conference. Forty-seven ministers 
ycre engaged in the work for three years (1607 to 1610). It 
was printed in the Eoman character, nearly all the previous 
copies having been in the type which is called Old English, 
tWigh Caxtou brought it from Germany. The Address of 
tne translators to King James I. may be read at the begin- 
ning of all the copies of this version, which is still the one 
in common use in this country. 

The discontent of the Catholics, when they found that 
James had no intention of overthrowing the Protestant 
religion in England, took a terrible shape. They resolved 
to blow up the King, Lords, and Comnlons, by gunpowder, 
Robert Catesby and Everard Digby were tlio chief conspi- 
rators, For eighteen montha the preparations went on ; and, 
althougli many were in the secret, no breath of it seems to 
have got abroad. A cellar beneath the House of Lords was 
hired; thirty-six barrels of gunpowder were placed there; 
coals a'ad sticks were strewed over these; and the doors 
were then thrown boldly open. Still no detection. Only a 
few days before the appointed time, Lord Slonteagle received 
an anonymous letter warni&ig him not to attend the opening 
of Parliament. The mvsterious words were , — * The Parlia- 
mbnt shall receive a terrible blow, and shall not see from 
whose hand it comes.’ The letter was laid before the Council, 
and the King was the first to guess that gunpowder was meant. 
6n searching the vaults, a Spanish officer, Guy Fawkes, was 
found preparing the matches for the following morning. 
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The refit of the conspirators Hcd into the country, where 
most of them were cut to pieces while fightini? desperatelj"* 
The 6th of Noverabej ‘i605 was the day toed for the dread- 
inl crime. Pcmal laws of the severest kind were the result 
of this plot. No Catholic was permitted to live in London ; 
nono tould be a lawyer or a doctor. They were outlawed ; 
at any time their houses might with impunity be broken 
into and their fhrniture destroyed. 

The great object of James in his government of Scotland 
was the estahlishm< ut of Episcopacy. In this he was strenu- 
ously opposed by +he General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, and met with little success. In Ireland he did 
good. Taking almost all Ulster from the reMlious chiefs, 
he ])arcelled it out among settlers from Great Britain, and 
those of the native race who were willing to submit to h«# 
rule. The prosperity of the north of Ireland may be traced 
to these Plantations, as tliey were called. Ulster has )jecn 
ever since the centre and stronghold of Irish Protestant\jpx. 

James trusted much to favourites. The principal objects 
of bis attachment woi’e Robert Carr, afterwards Earl of 
Somerset; and George Villiers, the well-known Buko of 
Buckingham. Carr was a Scotchman, liaiidsome but vicious. 
He wras concerned in a murder, and the odium against 
him grew so strong that James was farced to dismiss him 
from the court. '\^illier8 was equafly dissolute in his life, 
but had more prudence. To these even such men as Bacon, 
the Lord Chancellor, were knetwn to cringe in bot)e of royal 
favour. 

Sir Walter Raleigh had been committed to the Tower in 
the first year of this reign, for taking share in a plot to place 
on the tiirone Lady Arabella Stuart, a coitsiin of the Kiiiir. 
There he spent ipore than twelve years, occupying the long 
days of captivity in writing a ‘ History of the World.’ The 
work, which is still much admifed, he brought up almosf to 
the Christian Ei‘a. GR)wing weary of confinement, he 
otfered, as tlie price of his freedom, to disclose a gold mine 
of which lie knew in Sojith America. James set him free, 
and gave him charge qf fourteen vessels for the cx])edjtiai;i ; 
hut, when he reached tlfc South American coast, he found 
the Spaniards prepared to oppose his landing. Some skir- 
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Diishes to6k pkce, and the Spanish to'vm of St Thomas was 

1 fil 8 Ealeigh*s return^ James, to please the 

Court of Spain, caused hii%to be beheaded on the 
‘ old charge of conspiracy. * 

During this reign began that contest with the Parliament 
which forms the leading feature of the period, and/which 
ended in the dethronement of the ancient Stuart line. 
The Stuarts were all haunted by an insane desiro for abso- 
lute power. Their flatterers fed the mischievous feeling ; the 
clergy especially began now to proclaim that the King, by 
Divine right to the throne, was above all laws. ^ A book was 
published by Dr. Cowell full of arguments for this strange 
doctrine. But the Parliament took a high tone, insisting on 
the. suppression of the book ; and a royal proclamation was 
accordingly issued against it The great abuses complained 
<if by the Commons were the old evil, * purveyance,^ and the 
sale of monopolies, by which the trade of the entire country 
was placc4 in the hands of about two hundred persons. The 
ch^ick exercised by the Commons over the King lay in their 
power of giving or withholding supplies of money. But, 
when they applied this check, he strove to invent new ways 
of filling his purse. The fines of the Star Chamber became 
heavier and more frequent ; titles of nobility were openly 
sold ; and the now title of Baronet was created, of which the 
price was £1 000. 

Perhaps the sorest subject of contention was the match, 
arranged by Buckingham, between Charles, Prince of Wales, 
and the Princess of Spain. The object of James was by this 
marriage to secure the influence of Spain in bringing to a 
close the Thirty Years’ War. ♦^The voice of the English 
Parliamt-nt and people was loud against the union. T^ree 
remonstrances were sent from the Comnmne to the’’ King, 
and in each the language grew stronger. The last, in which 
they claimed freedom of spficch as a birthright of which no 
King could deprive them, was entered on the Journals of 
the ’House. James in a rage ordered the book to be brought, 
and with his own hand removed .the entry. He then dis- 
sqlved the Parliament ; which was hi^^ favourite plan of meet- 
ing their demands. 

The match, so hateful to the nation, was never complete^. 
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Oliaxles and Buckingham undertook a journey ih disguise, 
in order that the ^Prince might see his bride elect* But a 
quarrel between Bucjdngham and the Spanish minister, 
Olivarez, broke off the match- Charles, pretending that Lis 
father had recalled him, left Madrid abruptly, and was soon 
after^rds engaged in marriage to Henrietta Maria of France, 
Tlie result pf these changes was a war with Spain. 

The great Thii'ty Yeai-s' War, which lasted from 1618 to 
1648, was now convulsing the Continent. Its immediate 
cause was a contention for the crown of Bohemia between 
Frederic, i^ctor Palatine of the Rhine, and Ferdinand of 
Austria. The leading Protestant powers sided with the 
Elector; the Catholic, with the Emperor. James, whose 
daughter Eliiiabeth was married to the Elector Frederic, 
sent a few troops to help his son-in-law ; but his heart w js 
not in the work, and the expedition failed. 

In 1625 James died of ague and gout, aged fifty-nine* His 
eldest son, Henry, had died at nineteen ; his seeo:|^, Ch«^es, 
succeeded him ; his daughter Elizabeth and her Geman 
liusband Were the heads of the princely House of Brunswick, 
now holding the British throne. 

The pedantry, obstinacy, and favouritism of James have 
been already noticed. His character was full of contrasts. 
Hunting, cock-fighting, and wine parties occupied much of 
Lis leisure ; but he*fuund time to write a few books, which 
gained him some distinction as an author. His appearance 
was awkward, chiefly from the weakness of his knees ; his 
dress was careless, even slovenly. 

In 1614 Napier of Merchiston invented the use of loga- 
rithms. The thei-mometer and the microscope came into use. 
Early in the next reign, in 1628. Harvey** discovered the 
circulation of th^ blood. ^ 
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COXTKMPORARY BOVER^OKa 


CONTEMPORARY SOVEREIGNS. 


KRA.NCE. iL,D. 

HENRY IV.. died .1610 

LOUIS XTII. 

.SPAIN. 

PinilP III., died 1G21 

PHILIP IV. 


SWEDEN. 

CHARLES IX., died 1611 

GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS. 

TURKEY- 

liOHAMMED m., died 1604 

ACHMET L, died. 1617. 


MUSTAPHA I., died 1618 

OTraAK died 1022 


MUSTAPHA U., died 1628 

AMURATH rv. 


8 

''emperors. A. 1X 

BODOLFH n., died 1618 

MATTHIAS., died ^.1619 

FERDINAND H. ^ 


POPES. 

CLEMENT Vm., died 1605 

LEO XL, died. - 1623 

URBAN vm. 
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SOB 


'GtlAFrER II. 


CHAIiLKS r. 


Born 1600 A.D.-~Began to reign 1625 A.B.~BejiieB4ed 1049 A.B* 


First r<irlianiei)t of 
diaries. 

The f»ie?e of Bochonfi. 
’i’iie Petition of 

and Limit 
Tlie tJiree (Jonrts. 
Sliip-money. 

PuriUn Emigration. 


'l*he National Covenant. 
The Long Parliainttiit, 
Irish rebellion 
Tlii two parties. 

The CivU War. 
Campaign of IC43. 
Oliver Cromwelt 
< Campaign of 1644. 


Self-denying Ordinanw 
Cromwell’s army. 

The King a prisoner. 
Pride's ^rge. 

Trial of Uie King. 

His execution. 
Character. 

Notes. 


OrcAKLES, the second son of James J., became King in hia* 
twenty-fifth year. He married Henrietta Maria, the daugh- 
ter of Henry IV. of France. The expensive Spanish war, 
iiegiin in the last reign, still continued. To meet^ita colft; 
Charles asked his first Parliament for a supply ; but the 
majority of the Commons were Puritans, and, looJdng with 
a jealous eye on the Catholic Queen, they granted only 
j£140,<'H)0 with tonnage and poundage for one year. En- 
raged at this want of confidence, and especially at some 
charges brought against Buckinghair^ the King dissolved 
their sitting in three weeks. He then levied taxes by his 
own authority, revived the old abuse of benevolence, and 
l)egan to quarter his soldiers in private houses. His chief 
jidvisers were his Queen and Buckingham. Henrietta, as a 
Catholic, hated the Puritans ; and she had inherited from 
lier father a strong attachnfent to absolute^ower.. She 
never cease^J, through all her husband’s life, to urge him on 
in that dangerous jyith towards which his own temper in- 
clined him far too strongly. ^ , 

The second Parliament, meeting in 1026, prepared to 
impeach Buckingham ; but they had not passed a smgits* - 
Act when a dissolution checked their plans. The same 
illegal taxation followed. •Many who resisted were im- 
prisoned t • 

To add to the difficulties* of Charles, a war with France 
began. Buckingham was again the cause. He quarrelled 

(8S) U 
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with Cardinal Richelieu, the great minister of France, who 
foi^bado the Duke ever again to enter French dominions. 
One of the grand objects of the Oaid^al’a government was 
the suppression of the Huguenots ; and he was then engaged 
in besieging their stronghold, La Rochelle on the Bay of 
Biscay. Foiled in his attempts to take the city on '^he land 
side, be built a mole half a mile long across the mouth of 
the harbour. Twice the English tric<l tO' relieve the be* 
sieged. Buckingham led the first expedition, but returned, 
having lost almost half his men. While at Portsmouth, 
preparing to sail with a second, he was stabbfirl to the heart 
by Lieutenant Felton, who had been dismissed from the ser- 
vice. Earl Lindesay led the fleet to Rochelle ; but no efforts 
could pierce the mole, and the city surrendered to Richelieu 
"in 1628. 

In the same year Charles called his third Parliament. 
Before granting any money, the Commons drew up 
^lS28 a law--^the famous Petition of Rights— requiring 
A.D. the King to levy no taxes without consent of I^ar- 
liament, to detain no one in prison without trial, 
and to billot no soldiers in private houses. Au assent was 
wrung from the reluctant Charles ; and the Commons, re- 
joicing in this second great charter of English liberty, gave 
him five subsidies, — pqual to nearly £^00,000. But in three 
weeks it was seen that the King regarded not the solemn 
promise he had made. 

Tlie Commons murmured; but tbo King liecded them 
not. They sot about preparing a Remonstrance : he came 
to interfere. They locked themselves in ; he got a black- 
smith to br^k open the doors ; but he found that the House 
had adjourned. Nine members were sent to prison, where 
one — Sir John Elioc — soon died Tht Parliament was at 
,once dissolved by the o^ngry King. Sensible r,nat his do- 
mestic policy would need all his energies, he ihen made 
‘peac/e with Spain and France. 

For eleven years (1629 to 1640) no Parliament was called, 
—a case without parallel in our* history. The Earl of Straf- 
ford and Archbishop Laud were 'the principal ministers of 
Charles during these years. Thomas Wentworth, after- 
vrards Earl of Strafford, had been a leading man among 
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those who forced the King to ratify the Petition of 
Init the hope of being to Charles what iWcholieu was to^e 
French monarch, led htoa to seek the royal favour. HeTaid 
a deep scheme to undermine the power of the Oommons, 
and to secure for Charles absolute power. This plan he 
called, an his private letters, ‘ Thorough,’— a name well ex- 
pressing its nature. A standing army was to be raised, and 
before it all othA* power in the State was to be swept away. 
Appointed'^Yiceroy of Ireland in 1633, he tried the first ex- 
periment in that island ; and for seven years he had both 
native Irish iind English colonists crouching in terror under 
his iron rule. William Laud, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
directed the affairs of the Church. Almost a Catholic in 
liis opinions, he hated with no common bitterness the relb 
gious services of the Puritans. ♦ 

And now the nation groaned under the tyranny of three 
lawless tribunals, dire(?ted chiefly by these two ministers. In 
the Star Chamber men were sentenced to fine, imprisiu- 
ment, and even mutilation, for resisting the policy of the 
King. The terrors of the High Commission Court were 
launched against all who dared to differ in religious opinions 
from Laud. Besides these, a Council, directed by Went- 
worth and endowed with absolute control over the northeiu 
counties, sat at York^ * ^ 

Of all the illegal taxes levied by Charles, ship-money was 
the most notorious. In old tjmes the maritime counties 
and towns had been often call^ on by the King to equip 
vessels for the defence of the shore. Finch the Chief- Jus- 
tice, and Koy the Attorney-General, proposed in 1634 to 
revive the tax, which dated so far back as tl^^Danish inva- 
sion. It vias a small thing, but the spirit of the English 
nation revolted agfiinst the injustice. It was a war-tax 
levied during x)rofound peace; jt was laid upon inland 
counties, as had never before been done ; the money was to 
be applied, hot to the equipment of a fleet, but to the sup*^ 
port a standing army; lastly, it was collected by autho- 
rity of the King alone. „ Fbr three years there was no open 
resistance. Then John Hampden, a gentleman of Bucking-* 
hamshire, refused to pay the tax of twenty shillings im- 
posed on his estate. The cn-se was tried in the Court Uf 
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Exchequer ; and n majority of the judjfes, who could then 
1^7 dismissed at any time hy the King, gave their 
^ * decision against Hampden^ 

Through all these years 4 great emigration of 
the Puritans had been draining England of her best blood. 
Hunted even into their closets by the spies of Land^dragged 
causelessly before the High Commission, robbed, tortured, 
maimed— what wonder is it that, much as* they loved Eng- 
land, they chose rather a home in the wild woods of Ame- 
rica, where there was none to forbid the evening psalm, or 
the prayer poured from the full heart ? H^pden, Pjtti, 
Cromwell himself, were on board, bound for the colony of 
New England, when a Gk)vemment order came to stop the 
sailing of the ship. 

% Charles followed the policy of his father towards ScotLand. 
During his visit to tliat coimtry in 1C33 he appointed thir- 
teen bishops. Foul' years later he commanded a Service 
5jpok to be used in the churches of Edinburgh ; but, when 
the Dean rose in old St. Giles* to read this new Liturgy, 
Jenny 'Geddes flung a stool at his head, and a great riot 
arose in the church, from which the Bishop and the Dean 
fled in fear. An order came from Charles to enforce the 
reception of the new Prayers by the aid of soldiers if neces- 
sary. But the spirit of the Scots* was roused. Within 
two mouths — Februafry and March of ^638 — nineteen-twen- 
tietlis of the nation signed a parchment called the National 
Covenant, by which they bound themselves to oppose the 
revival in Scotland of Catholicism, and to unite for the de- 
fence of their laws, their freedom, and their King. A Gene- 
ral Assembly, held soon afterwards at Glasgow, excommuni- 
cated the bi^o^/S and abolished Prelacy in Scotland. Thus 
in thirty days the work of thirty years ivas undone, and the 
Church of Scotland was established more firmly than before 
bn the basis of Presbyterfanism. 

Charles would gladly have crushed this bold opposition, 
Uut his want of money entangled him in new difficulties 
every day. He was forced in iq^O to call his fourth Parlia- 

, ment ; but, being met with the demands as before, he 
soon dissolved it. He then tric'd a Council of Lords alone ; 
but they knew the Constitution too well to act apart from the 
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OommottS. Meanwhile, a Scottieh anny under Leelie had 
passed the Border and seized Newcastle ^ 

The fifth and last P^Hamcat of this reign, known Nov. 
as the Long Parliament, now began to sit It ex* 1640 
isted for more than nineteen years. Its first session a.I). 
was marked by the impeachment of Strafford and 
the imprisonment of Laud. Pym led the impeachment, 
and the charge wla treason against the liberty of the people. 
A bill of attainder was brought into the Commons, passed 
through the Lords, and waited only the signature of the 
King. Oharlfs hesitated long ; but a letter from the con- 
demned Earl, desiring to be loft to his fate, decided the mat- 
ter. The warrant was signed, and Strafford suffered death 
(May 1641). Laud, detained in prison for four years, was 
then executed. 

The effects of ‘ Thorough * upon Ireland ho re been alrendy 
noticed The re-action now began. A Oatholio consinraoy 
spread its deadly roots everywhere through the nation. Si 
day was fixed for the capture^f Dublin Castle ; but the de- 
sign was detected. The O’Neills 'of Ulster were in arms 
next day. But the darkest event of 1041 was a fearful Tuas- 
sacre of Protestants by the Catholics. Forty thousand are 
said to have perished in the slaughter. 

About this time appeared the two great political parties 
which still divide the’nation, asBuminjf the government by 
turns. ^ The nobles, the gentlemen, and the clergy were in 
favour of the King. On the ottior side were a few of the 
peers, and the great mass of fanners, merchants, and shoi> 
keepers. The King’s party received tlie name ‘ Cavaliers,’ 
from their gallant Ixjiiring an^ skill in liorscmanship: the 
Opposition were called Roundheads, lroiif*‘“(tio l^ritiiu 
fashion of wearing ^closely croi)ped hair. Although the 
names afterwards changed into Tory and AVldg, and these, 
still later, into Conservative and Liberal, the prigciples or 
the two partjps have since remained the same. Order is the^ 
watchword of the one ; Progress, that of the other. The one, 
inspired by Memory, seeks jto maintain unchanged the old 
institutions, which have mude the country prosperous ; Huije « 
leads the other to strive, by well-weighed changes, that 
prosperity shall become still more prosperous. 
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Ojoi the U2A of November 1641^ after a keea ooatesti,— the 
pitched battle between these two partiea>-— it was re- 
solved in the Commons, by a majori^of eleven, to draw up 
a Remonstrance, complaining of the previous govern' 
meht. Seeing tho stem temper of the House, he made fair 
promises ; but his acts soon belied his words. Early^n 1642 
he ordered hve of his most daring opponents in the Commons 
to be arrested for high treason. Their ndmes were Pym, 
Hampden, Hazelrig, Hollis, and Strode. The Commons re- 
fused to give them up ; he went next day with soldiers to 
seize them ; but they escaped before he enter<d tho House: 
During all that night the streets of London were filled with 
armed citizens. There was great excitement against the 
King, for ho had insulted the nation. He left the capital 
* and went to York. The Queen fled to Holland. 

For some months messages passed between the King and 
the Parliament ; but there was no desire to yield on either 
si^e. At last the Commons de||ianded that the Kiug should 
give up the command of the army, one of the most ancient 
rights of the crown. He refused. The Civil War began. In 
Apiil 1642 the gates of Hull were shut against tho King, 
who had demanded admission. On the 26th of AugUv*?! 1642 
the royal standard was unfurled at Nottingham, and ten 
thousand men gathered round it. ^ 

Tho soldiers of the’ King wci c gentlemen, well mounted 
and skilled in the use of arms ; but he was badly supplied 
with artillery and ammunition, and depended for money 
nearly altogether upon the loyalty of his Cavaliera TJie 
Parliamentary ranks were filled with ploughboys and trades- 
men, yet ^iw and untraineif; but tho possession of Lon- 
don and the Thames, along with tho power of levying taxes, 
gave the Commons decided advantage in a continued war. 
'fhe King in person compianded the Cavaliers : the Earl of 
Essex was chosen to lead the Roundheads. Prince Rupert, 

> - the nephew of Charles, led the RoyaJiSi; cavalry, 

Oct. 23, The opening battle was fought at Edge Hill in 
1642 Warwickshire; but it ‘decided nothing. During 
' A.D. tho winter Charles esti^blished his liead-quarters at 
Oxford, whoso ancient university has been at all 
times distinguished for loyalty. The oamprugn of 164? is 
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marked by throe events*' Bristol, 'then the second city in 
the kingdom, was taken by the Royalists. In the flush oi 
this success Charles then laid siege to Gloucester ; but,ijiW5t 
when success scemerj lure, Esseac, moving rapidly 
from London with all the train-bands, raised the Sept, 
siege, and some days later defeated the royal 1643 
army iif the first battle of Newbury. The siege of 
Gloucester ^’as -the turning point of the strife: 
thenceforward the cause of the Pailiament grew strong, al- 
though the loss of Hampden, who fell early, in the war 
while skirmishing with Rupert’s cavalry, was at flist 
severely felt.^ 

But a greater soldier and statesman than Hampden was 
already on the scene. At Edge Hill a captain of horse 
named Oliver Cromwell had fought in the army of the Par-^ 
liament. He was then above forty years of age, and had long 
lived a peaceful country lifo in his native shire of Hunting- 
don. Among the members of the Long Parliament he 
known chiefly by his slovenly dress of Pmitan cut and 
colour, and his strange, rough, tabling speeches. Ho saw 
the secret of the King’s early success, and resolved that the 
clownish soldiers of the Parliament should soon be more 
than a match for the royal Cavaliers* He began with his 
own regiment ; for he was now Colonel Cromwell Filling 
its ranks with sober tiud God-fearing#men, he placed them 
beneath a system of drill and discipline so strict that they 
B(X)n became celebrated as the ironsides of Colonel Crom- 
well. 

Under the terms of a Solemn League and Covenant, made 
between the Parliaments of England and Scotland, 21,00u 
Scottish troops crossed the Border in the df 1644, 

Charles dr(fw some ^trifling aid from Ireland. In the soutli 
under the soldiers of the Parliament suflered 
many defeats ; but m the north, <fU Marston Moor, July f , 
the Roundlieads, aided by the Scots, gained a brill- 1 644 

iant victory. On that day Cromwell and his Iron- a.o. *** 


sides swept all before them.^ Rupert and his cavalry, 
victors in many a dashing charge, could not withstand thew 
terrible onset of these Puritan dragoons. The immediate 
result of the victory was the capture of York and Newcastle 
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by tho troops of the Parliament A aocond battle of Ifew 
bury, 'fought towards the close of the campaign, ended in tho 
deftij^t ctf Clharles. ^ 

An offshoot from the Puritan pai^^i had been for some 
time taking shape and gathering strength in the nation* 
ITiese were the Independents, of whom Ci’omwell was the 
chief. . In religion they held that every Christian colfgrega- 
tion formed an independent church of iibselfj^and owed 
obedience to no synods or assemblies. In politics they 
desired to see monarchy overthrown and a republic erected 
They were called in their own day Root-and-branch men. 
Tjv their means an Act, called the Self-denying Ordinam^c, 
was passed in April 1645 : it forbade all members of Parlia- 
ment to hold command in the army. So Essex and Man- 
chester were removed; Sir Thomas Fairfax was appointed 
Commander-in-chief; while Cromwell, though a member of 
Parliament, was soon called, with the rank of Lieutenant- 
Oo^eral, to lead the cavalry, and became in realitjs though 
not in name, the General of the entire army. 

And then was organized that strange army, by means of 
which Oliver achieved all his glories. There were, no doubt, 
tnany hypocrites in the ranks; but a spirit of sincere religion 
pervaded every regiment. Officers and men met regularly 
ill the tents or the barrack-rooms to ptay. They neither 
gambled, drank, nor swore. They ofteut sang hymns as they 
moved to battle. And when, in later days, they fought the 
Iwittles of England on the Continent, the finest troops in 
Europe were scattered in flight before their teniblc charge. 

The decisive battle of the Civil War was fought at 
June 14, Naseby in Northamptonshire, where the Royalist 
1646*' army*r:'?8 utterly routed. Tho victories of Mon- 
A.D. trose, who gained six successive battles i/i Scotland, 
and appeared to be complete master of that king- 
dbm, gave the King some? hopes of maintaining his cause 
there ; but these hopes soon faded. The unfortunate Charles 
fled to Oxford, and thence to the Scottish arniv at Newark. 

Tho Parliament was thus triumphant. But it was no 
longer a united bodj^ During tlip war it had slowly ro- 
solvod itself into two factions; the one Presbyterian, desir* 
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ous only of limiting the po^r of the King ; the other Inde** 
pendent, bent upon the d^uction of the throne. Ohdriee, 
in the faint hope of rej;ainmg hie position by the aid oMe 
Presbyterian^} had flgng himself on the mercy of the Scot- 
tish army at Newark. Beceiving him loyally, they offered 
to support him} if he would sign the Solemn League. But 
this ho refused, to do ; and after some time returned, by his 
own desire, to hjs English subjects. When the Scots stipu- 
lated for his safety and freedom, the English Parliament ex- 
pressed great indignation that they shotdd be even suspected 
of evil deai^s on their King. It is due, therefore, to th^ 
Scottish Pr^yterians to say, that when they gave up King 
Charles, they had not the faintest suspicion of the dark crime 
soon to be i>crpetrated in Whitehall yard. 

Rapidly the plot thickened. Cornet Joyce, with a band,^ 
of horse, acting under secret orders from Cromwell, seised the 
King at Holmby House. The royal prisoner, passed from 
castle to castle, found meaus at last to escape, and reaej^ed 
the Isle of Wight, in hopes of crossing to the Continent; 
but, being forced to take refuge jn Carisbrook Castle, he was 
there guarded more jealously than ever. The Scots, alarmed 
at the fast growing power of the Independents, passed the 
Border under the Duke of Hamilton. About the same time 
tlio Royalists of Essex and Kent began to stir. Leaving 
these to Fairfax, Cromwell pressed# northwards by rapid 
marches, routed Hamilton in Lancashire, and soon estab- 
lished at Edinburgh a government hostile to Charles. 

During his absence threatening murmurs rose from the 
Presbyterians, who still formed the nu\jority in the Parlia- 
ment. These murmurs Cromwell, on liis return to London, 
inet boldly and decisively. Colonel the morning 

of the 6th *of December 1648, encircling the House with his 
troopers, preventetf the entrance of about two huiifii'ed Pres- 
byterian mcjiibera. The remainder, — some forty Indepen- 
dents,— voted hearty thanks to Cromwell for his great 
services. And then the death of the King was resolved oflT* 
There are many who charge tlie blood of Charles on Crom- 
wclfa memory ; but it may well be doubted whether he 
c-ould have hindered the <rima It is more charitable to 
I'Kiliovo, as does our greatest historian of England, that ‘ on 
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this occasioa he fiacriilced hia own judgment md hU own 
inoliaationa to the wiahea of the axiaj« For the power 
he had called into existence w|s a power which even 
he could not always control ; andt tha^ihe might ordinarily 
command, it was necessary that he should sometimes obey.* 
A tribunal, self-created and self-styled the High 
Jan. 20. Court of Justice, met in Westminster Hall tor the 
164:9 trial of thO King. The Peers hac^efiised to take 
A.D. any part in the; proceedings. The members of the 
court, of whom about seventy sat in judgment, 
were taken chiefly from the army and the sex^blance of a 
Parliament then existing. A lawyer named Bradshaw was 
the president : Coke acted as the solicitor for the nation. 
The King, brought from St. James’s Palace, was placed 
within the bar, and there charged with tyranny, especially 
m waging war against his people. Never did Charles 
appear to more advantage than at this mockery of a trial. 
Summoning up all that kingly dignity of which he possessed 
no small share, he refused to be tried by a tribunal created 
in defiance of the laws. Where were the Peers, who alone, 
by an ancient maxim of the Constitution, could sit; in judg- 
ment on a Peer. But all defence was useless, for the 
judges had already decided the matter among themselves. 
The case was spun out for seven days, and then sentence of 
death was pronounced. •> • 

Three days later, on the 30th of January 1640, in front of 
th(^ of WWtehall Stuart 

SoldieSr*liorse Wd foot, surrounded the 
ttfScFsiSiBold, on which stood two masked headsmen beside 
the block. The silent people atood in thousands far ofl'. 
The King was^tt'^nded by Bishop Juxon. He died a Pro- 
testant of the English Church, declaring^ that th*e guilt of 
the Civil War did not rest with him, for the Parliament had 
beun the first to take up artns ; but confessing, at the same 
time, that he was now suffering a just punishment for the 
tt55ith of Strafford. One blow of the axe, and all was over. 
A deep groan burst from the assembled multitude, as the 
epeutioner raised the dripping he^ and cried, ‘ This is the 
head of a traitor!* Since the Conquest, five Kings had fallen 
by assassination ; three had died of iiyuries received in bat- 
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tl© once only did a King of England perish on the scafibld, 
and this page tells the dark and bloody tale. 

Charles had*three sons and three daughters/ The 
were Charles, Prince W Wales, afterwards Charles II. ; James, 
Duke of York, afterwards James IJ . ; and Henry, Duke of 
Gloucester : the daughters were Mary, married to the Prince 
of Orange, and thus mother of William IIL ; Elizabeth, who 
died in Carisbroik, aged fifteen, a short time after her father's 
execution ; and Henrietta, married to the Duke of Orleans. 

The public life and private life of Charles I. present a 
sti’ange conlrast. In politics his leading motives were an 
attachment to Episcopacy, and that thirst for absolute power 
which he inherited from his father, and which he bequeathed 
in even greater intensity to his second son. Double-dealing 
was his most fatal vice. But in the domestic relations 
life he displayed many admirable qualities. A love for his 
wife and ehildren, and a refined taste in works of art, espe- 
cially paintings, adorned his character. Wo know him li^st 
1‘rom his portraits by Vandyke. A dark-complexioned man, 
with mild and mom^ul eyes, lefty brow, long curling hair, 
moustache, and pointed beard, — ^this is Vandyke's head of 
the hapless monarch. 

The tax on landed property, and the excise — a duty levied 
on certain articles of home manufacture — were first imposed 
by the Parliament, ti meet the expend of the Civil War. The 
Dutch painters Kubens and Vandyke enjoyed the patronage 
of Charles. Among the imprcfV'ements of the reign may be 
noted the invention of the barometer, the first use of coffee 
in England, and the first rude outline of the General Post. 

• 
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THE COMMONWEAJ^TIL 
1640 A.D. to 16C0 A.D. 

OLIVEE CROMWELL. ^ 

Born X590 A.B. Created Lord Protector, 1653 A.l)4-I)iod 1658 A.H 

RoTotiitiou. Expulsion of tba Loug lin-st dayis and death, 

l/ovoilers. ^ Parliament. riiararttt|^r. 

Conquest of Ireland. Barehonos' Parliament. Kiehard CvmwwelL 

Battle of Dnnlmr. Cromwell Protector. (General Monk 

Battle of Worcester. His foreign policy. Charles oallud from 

THo Dutch War. His seooiid Parliament. exile. 

England, now a Commonwealth, continued so for more 
^ fragment of the Long Parliament still 
sat. Eoyalty and the House of Lords were formally abo- 
lisliCd. The government was vested iu a Oouucil of forty- 
one^ menille^^TJfTlifrTlohha^ ; 

was Foreign Secretary ; Cromwell and Fairfax 
directed the army; Sir Harry Vane controlled the navy. 
But Cromwell and his soldiers really ruled the nation. Tlio 
Duke of Hamilton and two other Koyalists shared the fate 
of their Prince, 

Three great difficulties then met Cromwell. A part of the 
army, calling themselves Levellers, having tasted noble 
blood, rose in dangerous mutiby, clamouring for more. Tlie 
vigour and decision of Oliver soon quelled these restless 
spirits. 

The subjugation of Ireland wrtfe his next task. Since the 
massacre of IcJPUil had been confusion there. The Marcinis 
of Ormond, leader of the Irish Eoyalists, n jw held nearly all 
the fortresses in the island, Dublin, Derry, and Belfast 
were the only strongholds of the Parliament. Cromwell, 
ijjying received his commission as Lord Lieutenant, lande<l 
near Dublin with 9000 men. It was a small force, but the 
soldiers knew not what it was to yield. In six months 
OHver comple tely broke the power cf the Eoyalist party in 
Ireland. The Sack of Drogheda vi'as the chief operation of 
the war. Garrisons were put to the sword, whole cities were 
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Ml unpeopleil Everywhere the Oatholiee fled before their 
terrible foe. So great tie terror of his name, thalfeven 
at this day ‘ TJie curse of Cromwell on yon ’ is used i®»Ae 
south of Ireland as ^^imprecation of deadly hatred. Wien 
Cromwell left for London* Ireton and Ludlow remained to 
guard the conquered island. 

On his arrival in London Oliver received public thanks 
for his gre^t syvices, and was created Lord General of the 
Armies of the Commonwealth. The Scottish nation, loudly 
condemning the execution of Charles L, had, immediately 
upon receiving the fatal news, proclaimed his son King. They 
had taken arms, they said, not to overturn a throne, but 
to maintain the Presbyterian worship, so dear to their fathers. 
They now invited young Charles to Scotland. At first, he 
refused their aid, disliking the idea of turning Presbyterian^ 
and sent the Marquis of Montrose from Holland to attempt 
a rising independently of the Covenanters. That nobleman 
was defeated, captured, and executed. There was then nr* 
resource for Charles but to place himself in the hands of the 
Scottish Presbyterians. He agreed to sign the Covenant, 
and landed at the mouth of the Spey (June 23, 1650). A 
joyous welcome met him at Edinburgh. Olivci*, as was his 
custom, lost not a day. But, when he reached the Border, 
he found the whole district from Tweed to Forth laid waste. 
The Scots under Lc«ilie, a watchful prudent leader, lay 
intrenched near Edinburgh. The Ironsides were met by 
famine, a new and terrible adversary. As Oliver changed 
his position, he was followed by the cautious Leslie, whoso 
tactics were to avoid a battle and let hunger do its work. 
At length the Lord General was so hemmed in ripon the 
shore near Dunbar, that lie had no chojfe Jeft but a dis- 
graceful ^irrendcr or a hopeless attack on the strong and 
well-posted Scottish army. Already ho had resolved to 
send away his baggage by sea, {*nd to cut Ins way through 
the Scottish host at the head of Ids horsemen, when, to his 
great surprise and joy, he saw the enemy leaving ^ 
the hills and advancing to ofler battle on the plain. 

This movement was matie by the rash advice of ^ 
the clergy in the Scottisili camp, and was sorely * * * 
against the will of Leslie. The Scots were totally routed, 
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and thor&Sands fell in tbe battk and the fe*ght Edtnbtttgh 
and^’Clasgow yielded without aelay to the conqueror. 

•Suring the following winter Khag, Oharles was crowned 
at Scone, on New-Year's-Day, when be signed the Solemn 
League and Covenant, and thus agreed to maintain un- 
broken the Presbyterianism of Scotland. Ijeslie ^d his 
Covenanters were at Stirling, still formidably. Chomwell 
moved to besiege Perth, in order to cut off from the^ali 
Highland supplies. Suddenly, with Charles at their head, 
the Scots marched into England. They had reached 
Sept. 3, Worcester when Cromwell overtoc^c them. A 
1661 battle followed, which Cromwell waa accustomed 

A.D. to call his ‘ crowning mercy.* The army of Charles 
* was scattered. Among the midland counties he 
rWandered in disguise for more than a month ; at one time 
tlie guest of humble foresters ; at another lying hid for a 
long September day among the branches of a spreading oak 
through whose leafy screen he saw the red-coats of 
Oliver searching for him everywhere in vain. Through 
many dangers he at last reached Shoreham in Sussex, where 
he found a coal-boat, and was landed safely at F6camp in 
France. Scotland, thus united to the Commonwealth, was 
placed under the charge of Greneral Monk. 

A naval war with Holland then began. It was for the 
empii’e of the sea. TXie Dutch admirals were Van Tromp 
and De Euyter : to them was opposed the English Blake. 
Early in 1652 Blake defeaS;ed Van Tromp off Portland, 
and destroyed eleven ships. The Dutch then sought peace ; 
but the Parliament, dreading the ambitious schemes of 
Oliver, refused to terminate tke war; for it was only by 
keeping up tl!N;^jtorious navy that they could hope to hold 
the army in check. But Oliver resolved, on a decided step. 
He urged his officers to present a petition for pay still due 
tb them. The Parliament angrily declared that such peti- 
^tions should henceforward be considered treasqjiable, and 
^egan to prepare a Bill to that effect. Cromwell marched 
down to the House with 300 musketeers, left these outside, 
Stud entering, took his seat. The debate went on ; he soon 
rose to speak. He charged the Parliament with oppression 
and profenity ; and, when some members rose to reply, he 
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fffcroflc up ami down with his hat on, hurling reproaches at 
them. * GhJt you gone/ cried he> ‘ and give way to hofiester 
men !’ He stuped on the floor ; the musketeers poure^n. 

* Take away that b^t)le V said he, pointing to the 
mace which lay on the table, Hesistance was use- April 20, 
less* The hall was speedily cleared, and Oliver, as 1653 
he lefP, locked the door, and carried off the key, a.d. 
This was ?he ;^rst expulsion of the Long Parlia- 
ment. 

All assembly of about 140 members, selected from the 
warmest sujjporters of Oliver, then met instead of a Parlia- 
ment, It was called Barcbones^ Parliament, after a leather- 
seller who took a forward part in its proceedings. Bat this 
mockery was soon dissolved amid the jeers of the wjiolo 
nation. All power then centred in Cromwell. 

Elected Lord Protector by his officers, he was presented 
in Westminster Hall with a sword and a Bible. Ho sat 
upon a throne, robed in royal purple. He was decked 
head of the army and navy. A legal Parliament was ^ed 
in his name. Freedom of religion was proclaimed. His 
object seems to have been to rule the empire in the old con- 
stitutional way, through his Parliament ; but his first House 
of Commons quarrelled with him on the subject of supplies, 
and dissolved in anger before a single Act was passed. 
Eighteen months ekipsed before he called his second Parlia- 
ment. , 

The Dutch war continued until April 1654, when a peace 
favoura})]e to England was concluded. One condition of 
the treaty was, that the young King Charles should be 
driven from the Dutch doigiinions. This triumph was only 
a part of tliat foreign policy which madcjb'i-eiame of Oliver 
so farnoif^, The^lory of England, which had grown dim 
during the two preceding reigns, now shone with a lustre 
brighter than ever. The Barfcaiy pirates, long the pest of 
the Mediterranean, vanished before the English cruisers. 
Spain, humbled by land and sea, yielded up in 1665 
rich island of Jamaica. The Protestants of Languedoc and 
the Alps lived under t^je* shadow of Olivers favour in peace 
and safety long unknown to them. Mazarin, the crafty 
minister of France) sought his friendship ; and Dunkirk, a 
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Flemish ^ortresB . taken frpm the %i»aiiiar(la hy MavaM 
Turenne, was earretoderod France to England, 
cJ Ji home Oliver met many woubles. So T^rae obeyed only 
through the . fear with which his ul^onqu^ed army was 
everywhere regarded. In the flush of his foreign victories 
he ventured to call a second House of Commons. He at- 
tempted at the same time to frame a new Honae of Ijords ; 
but this was his greatest political failure^ Kie peers of 
England despised him as an upstart ; and lie was therefore 
compelled to fill the benches of his Upper House with men 
of no birth — ‘lucky draymen and shoemakers/ who hatl 
left their craft to follow his banner, and had fought their 
way up from the ranks. His second House of Commons — 
(jpened in September 1666 — ^proposed that he should take 
the title of King ; but Oliver, knowing that he dared not do 
this, rested content with acquiring tlie right to name his 
successor. This, in effect, made his office hereditary ; for, 
of course, he named his son. But when he rcciuu’ed this 
HoVise to acknowledge his newly-creat('>d peers, he was met 
with a distinct refusal. He then dissolved his second Par- 
liament, and during his remaining days he ruled alone. 

These last days were dark and cloudy. One plot rose 
after another to mar his peace. A book called ‘ Killing no 
Murder,' in which the author, Colonel Titus, boldly advised 
his assassination, filled, liim with ceaseless feara He car- 
ried pistols, and wore a shirt of mail under hU clothes. 
His strength began to waste; the death of a favourite 
(laughter fell heavily on his heart ; and he died of ague on 
the 3d of September 1658, the anniversary of Dunbar and 
Worcester, and the day which^he had always considered 
the brightest in the year. His wife was Elizabeth Bouchier, 
(laughter of anlESsex gen^eman. His children v. ere Rich- 
ard, Henry, and four daughters. 

J3^reat decision and energ 3 " marked the character of Oliver 
Cromwell. The secret of his success lay in his splendid 
odlitary talents, which, dormant for forty years, were stirred 
to life by the troubles of the Civil War. He was less suo 
(jesaful in ruling the English nation than in drilling bis great 
army. He disliked all show and ceremony. In private life 
he was fond of playing rough practical jokes on his friendSr 
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He wa& a ooarfie and heavy about the middle 
Size. His eyes were gray and keen; his nose was too larjp 
far bis laoe, and of a dgep red. His look was harsh and fw- 
})idding ; his mannefi^to the^last, blunt and clownish. But 
within this rugged frame there burned a great, and,— let us 
bolieve^^ truly religious soul. 

His ^n Richard, a gentle, modest mn.n, quietly succeeded 
to the station of| Protector. But the soldiers missing their 
great chief, grew mutinous, and Richard resigned in five 
months. Retiring to his farms at CLcshunt, he lived the 
peaceful life of a country gentleman until 1712. 

The few Indc^K^ndent members of tJie Long Parliament, 
whom Oliver had expelled, were restored by the officers of 
the army. But disagreemeut soon an^se, and a se<xmd ex- 
pulsion by military force cleared the Parliament Hall. It# 
was a critical hour for England. A day seemed to be coming 
like that in ancient Rome, when soldiers set up the Empire 
Ibr auction, and icnocked it down to the highest bidder. 
Cavaliers and Presbyterians forgot their enmity in their 
fear. 

Disunion in the army saved the countrj^ General Monk, 
a cautious and reserved man, marched from Scotland to 
London with 7000 troops. Tlie nation waited with trem- 
bling anxiety to know his resolve, and great was their joy 
when he declared foi* a free Parliameftt, The Presbyterian 
members, who had been expelled by Colonel I^ide, relumed 
1.0 their seats m the Long Parliament, and that famous body 
finally dissolved itself 

A new Parliament, composed chiefly of Cavaliers and 
Presbyterians, was then sumiRoned. It was rather a Conven- 
tion than a Parliament, since it had not Convoked by 
the King. *It was glearly seen that the hearts of both Par- 
liament and people were leaning towards their exiled Sove* 
roign; and when Monk, one day, •announced in the Parlia- 
ment that % messenger from Charles was waiting for admis^ 
siem, the news was received with joyful shouts. A warm 
invitation was at once despatched to the King, who gladly 
returned to his native j.iini * 

Among many sects whic^i at this time sprang frmn the 
Puritan body, the Quakers deserve notice. Their founder 
15 
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V aa^ Gaoirge fox of Drayton in Loicesterslure^ by trade a " 
j^oemaker, but occupied ohi^y in teaddng the ^riptuxea. 
lie was more than once put in the^etocks^and imprisoned 
for preaching. The Qoalmrs, Aow as the Society of 

Friends, are remarkable for their simple manners apd indus* 
triouB lives. They differ from other Protestants in dress, 
some slight forms of speech, and their mode of puftic wor- 
ship. ^ 
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Early in May 1660, Charles II. was proclaimed King at the 
gate of Westminster Hall. Within the same month 
he landed at Dover, and made his public entry into. May%9, 
London on his birth-day. Never had there been 1660 
such joy in England, Flowers strewed the road; a.d. 
bells rang merrily ; and old Cavaliers, who had fought 
at Edge-hill and Naseby, wept for very gladness. On Elack- 
heath stood Oliver’s army, sad and angry, but conscious that 
they were no longer united. No tumult marred the joy of 
the Eestoration, as thh great event waS called. 

Edward Hyde, afterwards Eail of Clarendon, returned 
with the King from exile. He.\?as made Lord Chancellor, 
and soon became closely connected with the royal family by 
the marriage of his daughter, Anne Hyde, with James, 
Duke of York, • ^ % 

Among tl^^ early acts of Charles were thS^abolition of the 
last relic of the Feadal System, — the tenure of lands by 
knight service, with all its abuses ^of fines and wardship,— ^ 
and the disbanding of Cromwell’s soldiers, all of whom 
quietly settkd down to their former occupations. The*' 
Episcopal Church was restored in England. Few of the 
men who had been concerned in the regicide of Charles 1, 
sufi’ertid deatL The Mai^uis of Argyle, a leader of the " 
Scottish Presbyterians, was executed, althaugh.he had placed 
the crown on the King's head at Scone. The bodies of 
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Orojnweli, Ire^ his s(m:^i3s4aWj and BradfihAw were taken ^ 
fnpm thdbr graves and hanged on gibbets. A general pardon 
was ifi^nted to dl who had fhrourid Oliver's government. 
Monk was rewarded with the title of iDuke of Albemarle. 

legions affairs were in great confusion. Tho Triers, 
who had been appointed by Oliver to grant liyense for 
preaching, had filled the parish pulpits with ^Independent 
and Presbyterian ministera Charles an(J Clarendon were 
bent upon allowing no form of worship but Episcopacy. 
The Presbyterians were greatly alarmed. They had the 
handwriting of the King to prove his prqpaise that the 
Covenant should be respected But soon faded all hope of 
favour from him, with whom it was a common saying, that 

' Presbyterianism was no religion for a gentleman. An Act 

• of Uniformity was pjissed, requiring that all ministers sliould 
be ordained by Bishops, and should use the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer. Two thousand ministers refused to obey, and 
^re turned out of their livings. It was resolved in Parlia- 
HJcnt that the Covenant should be publicly burned by the 
hangman. Heavy punishments were inflicted on all Dissen- 
ters. About the same time the Corporation Act enjoined 
all magistrates and officers of corporations to take an oath, 
that resistance against the King was unlawful under any 
circumstances. 

So great had been^the joy of the Restoration, that no care 
was taken to prevent Charles from seizing absolute power. 
His first Parliament grantbd him, for life, taxes amounting 
to £1,200,000 ; and a part of this money he devoted to the 
support of some regiments, then called Ocntlemen of the 
Cuar^, buj^now termed Lifb Guards. These formwi tlie 
nucleus of a stsfiiding aifuy, ever since maintained. 

The extravagant habits and diasolute life of the King kept 
^him in constant want of money; and to fill his purse he did 
many ihean things. Marrying for money was one of these. 

«• The wife he chose was a Catholic, Catherine Portugal ; 
and with her be received a dowry of half a million besides 
two fortresses, Tangier in Morocco, and Bombay in Hindt)s- 

* ran. Dunkirk, acquired by the ^reat (Oliver, he sold to the 
French King for a trifling sum,* He also plunged into a war 
with Holland, for whiejh no other cause can be assigned than 





that he wished to have coinmod o£ the sap|>UeB voted fi>f 
the pcirpose. . » 

This Dutch war opeied well, but closed iguobly. Duriu^' 
the tot year a greatanaval victory was gained off 
the Suffolk coast, near Lowestoft, by an English 1G65 
fleet ui^der the Duke of York. But the mon^ A,n. 
voted by P^iiament for the war was squandered 
by the King iU|his wicked pleasures, and ifliips leaky mu\ 
tedly rigged were sent out to contend with the splendid 
fleets of Hollaud. Then came upon England a humiliatioii 
such as she J|pd never before— has never since eii- 
duredr ‘ The i*oar of foreign guns was heard for Jime to, 
the first and last time by the citizens of London,’ 1€67 
when a Dutch fleet destroyed Sheerness, burned a.». 
the ships lying off’ Ohatliam, and sailed up the ^ 

Thuines as far as Tilbury Fort. Happily for London, the 
Dutch admiral, retiring with the ebb-tide, rested content 
with having thus insulted the great Mistress of the Sea*^ 
The summer of 1665 was a deadly season in London. The 
Plague fell upon the city. The-^ich fled in terror to their 
country-houses ; but many were stricken down even there, 
The poor perished in thousands. Grass gi^ew in London 
streets. The silence of death reigned everywhere, broken 
only by the rumbling wheels of the dead-cart as it went its 
rounds. The plagud-stricken dwelliflgs were shut up and 
marked with a cross ; the words ‘ Lord have mercy on us ' 
might often be read tliere too.. "Into these none would ven- 
ture except a few faithful ministers and physicians, who 
moved ainl breathed amid the tainted air, as if they bore a 
cliarmed life. Plague in a tjity drives the irreligious intt> 
deeper siii,^ Fearful scenes of riot and di'fftikeimess "are ton 
commonly the results of this near approach of death, and 
London was no exception to the terrible rule. More than 
one hundred thousand perished." Britain has neVer since 
been visited by so heavy a scourge. * 

In the following year the Great Fire of Iiondon broke out 
on the night of Sunday i;ho 2nd of September. Thoiigli 
. then said to bav« beez# the work of Catholics, it is no^ 
generally believed to }iav& been quite accidental. It be- 
gan in the east end of the city. The wind was high, and 
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the flames spread fast among ^e old wooden houses. The 
ci|y from the Tower to the Temple was burning for a whole 
week; and the red glare in the sky iasaid td have been seen 
from the Cheviot Hills. Eighty-nine^churches, and more 
than thirteen thousand houses lay in ashes. Old St. Paurs 
was burned ; but on the ruins the distinguished Wrep reared 
that magnificent dome which rises high abovor the smoky 
roofs of London. This great conflagration, all calamities, 

was but a blessing in disguise. It purified the city from the 
plague, still lurking in narrow lanes and filthy rooms ; and 
many spots, dark and close for centuries, wese once more 
blessed with the sweet light and air of heaven. New houses 
and wider streets sprang up ; and, as a natural result, the 
public health rapidly improved. The Monument, — a tall 
pillar in the City of London,— still exists to commemorate 
the Great Fire. 

•Under the austere Puritan rule of Cromwell, sculpture and 
paiftting had been almost banished from the land, as savour- 
ing of idolatry. Then, too, all public amusements, especially 
theatrical performances and the cruel sport of bear-baiting, 
were forbidden ; and even the innocent sports round the 
MajTJole and by the Christmas fire were sternly put dowli. 
The nation, released at the Restoration from such iestri(5- 
tions, plunged wildly into the opposite extreme. The King 
lived a life of indolence and profligacy, and spent most of his 
time in the society of beautiful and witty, but very worthless 
women, whose Muenco afifeoted the ])olitics of the day to 
no small extent. Licentiousness spread ever 3 rw here. Mem- 
bers of Parliament sold their votes, as a matter of course. 
The plays wi^Jiten then, in which for the first time female 
performers took t6e female parts, are unfit to be irad, so dis- 
gusting are the thoughts and the language. The power of 
c\en the Church was but fpebly exertcjd to stem this torrent 
of wickedness. 

• In Ireland the Saxon and the Celt were still &t war, and 
the subject of the strife was now the division of lands. 
Under Henry Cromwell, brother cf the Protector, who had 
ruled the island as Lord Lieuten^int, Puritan colonists had 
held the lots portioned out to them by the victorious Oliver. 
Charles resolved to restore to the Catholics part of the 
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temtoiy taken &<m them, and an Act of SetUemmit wae 
passed ; but this did not mend matters, for some thousand 
reoeiTad Uttle or no compensation, and left for France and 
Spain, crying loudly against the injustice of Charles. 

These were dark days for Scotland. The King and the 
Earl of Clarendon, as ^fore mentioned, had resolved to up- 
root Presbyterianism and firmly to establish Episcopacy in 
that land The^ found an able and unscrupulous instrument 
in James Sharp, minister of Grail ; who, being sent to Lon- 
don by the Presbsrterians to look after their interests, turned 
traitor, and |jaa rewarded for his apostasy by being made 
Archbishop of St Andrews, Nine other Scottish Presby- 
terians were seduced by similar temptations, and received 
the mitre. The Earl of Lauderdale, once a IVeabyterian 
like Sharp, and filled with all the bitterness of a renegade,* 
was made Chief Commissioner. Fines, laid upon those wlio 
refused to attend the Episcopal worship, were levied by mili- 
tary force, and soldiers were quartered ou the unlnailipy 
people until the uttermost farthing was paid. A rising took 
place among the peasantry of Kirkcudbright, and 
about a thousand men marched to Edinburgh ; but Kov. 
they were defeated by General Lalziel at KuHion 1666 
Green near the Pentlaud Hills. Many executions a.x». 
followed, and torture became frightfully common. 

One of the most t(fi:ribl6 instrumeifts was the infamous 
‘boot.' This, which was made of four pieces of board 
hooped with iron, was place(l bpon the leg of the victim, 
and wedges were driven with a heavy mallet between the 
flesh and the wood, until the whole limb, flesh and bone, 
was a crushed and bloody Aass. lileetings for worship in 
the open called conventicles^ to whiclJP the worsliippcrs 
came, not with thek* Bibles alone, but with sword and pisku 
also, wore the consolation of the^bravo people, whose reb- 
gious feelings grew deeper and purer, the fiercer blew the 
hurricane d6 persecution. , 

The ambition of Louis XIV. of France, which convulsed 
iiluroi)e so long, now began to be attracted by the Nether- 
lands, to which he profes^d some shadow of a claim throng U 
his wife. To preserve tte balance of power, England, 
Sweden and Holland formed the Triple Alliance against tlie 
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Pr6i\ch jaaoHarcli. In tlx8 desire to preaeti^e this balaa^^Ci^ 
tl^t ie, to prevent any potentate from aotuirkig by oOnqttest 
an ascendency which would be danger|»us to other etacej^^we 
find the cauae of many wars of which wo have yet to speak. 
The Triple Alliance pleased the English people mightily, md 
Charles beciime, for once, a great favourite. But i^le did 
the nation dream how basely they had been |Ticked, aiul 
what foul stains were deepening upon kiUgljjphonour. While 
Charles openly professed hostility to Louis, he was secretly 
in the pay of that monarch, receiving a pension of £200,000 
a year. The negotiations betwetm the Court|, of England 
and Fmuce were conducted by a handsome Frenchwoman, 
called by the English Madame Carwell, who soon won the 
* favour of Charles, and was made Ducliess of Ports* 
May mouth. At Dover was signed a secret treaty', oi 
1670 which the principal terms were, that Cbarhs 
A.D. should openly declare himself a Catholic, that he 
should fight for Louis against the Dutch llepublit*, 
and that he should support the claims of that monarch upon 
Spain. Louis on his part promised plenty of money, and 
an army to quell the English if they dared to rebel The 
Ijlarl of Clarendon, who remonstrated earnestly against the 
sliameless bargain, lost favour on that account, and relii ed 
to the Continent. 

Five m(3n, called thb Cabal, bc'caiisd the initials of their 
iiaiues form that word, then became the chief advisers of the 
King. They wore Cliftbrd, Adington, Buckingliam, Ashley, 
and Lauderdale. »So pernicious was their advice, and so 
strong the hatred of them entertained by the })eople, that 
the word Cabal has ever since been used to denote a clique 
of political Bchenft>fs. ^ ^ 

The Dutch war being renewed in 1072, an English fleet 
put to sea, while Louis crossed the Rhine and ravaged the 
United Provinces, But the Dutch, acting under the orders 
of their heroic leader, William of Orange, broke^down their 
dikes: the foaming water rushed over the land, and tho 
French soldiers had to flee for tlmir lives. Hostilities coii- 
ynued until a treaty was made at Nimeguen in 1G7B. 

One of the most disgraceful acts of Charles was the closing 
of tJie Exchequer or Treasury. About £l,3()0,0(K> had been 
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advmoed to tho Kmg by the London goldsmiths, and Qther 
wcalidiy merchants, at 8 or 10 per cent of interest ; sb%l 1 
tor this they had Jhe security of the pubKc funds. One 
day they reeeired a eool message from the King, that their 
lutoney was not to be repaid, and that they must content 
them^ves with the interest A general panic ensued. 
Merchants, ^nable to meet their engagements, wero forced 
to stop payment^ lYade u’as for the time paralyzed. But all 
^ mattered nothing to the dishonest monarch, who rejoiced 
in possessing new means of gratifying his guilty desires. • 

Kvf»r sinc^the Fhe of Loudon the publie feeling against 
the Catholics had been growing stronger. The Puke of 
York had openly professed his belief of their doctrines,^ and 
there Vas a general suspicion abroad that the King, too, 
was at heart devoted to his mother’s creed. A sign • 

of the times was the Test Act, by which all persons 1673 
who held public appointments were compelled to a.i>. 
take an oath against transubstantiation. This law % 
excluded all Catholics from office, and the Duke of York 
was removed from the command of the fleet. 

Then Titus Oatc.s, a clergyman disgraced for vicious 
habits, came forward with the story of a “ Popish Plot ” to 
assassinate the King and to massacre all Protestants. Other 
false witnesses, for so they proved, confirmed his tale. 
Papers found in th« roonas of Edward Coleman, a noted 
Catholic, and secretary to the Duchess of York, seemed tc 
afford additional evidence of a plot. ,,,The dead body of Sir 
Edmondsbury Godfrey, the Justice of Peace before whom 
Oates had sworn to the conspiracy, was found in a field near 
London, pierced with his oipn sword. All England went 
mad with fear. London was in a state ofeiegt? It%as an 
English I^gn of Terror, and the blood of Catholics was 
shed like water. Titus Oates was rew^arded with a pension 
of X‘1200 a year, and rooms were tissigned to him in White- 
hall, Einyi^raged by lus sucxicss, now perjurers, such as 
Bedloo and Dangeilicld, poured from the gambling-houvcs 
and drinking-dens of London. Execution followed execution. 
The noblest of the slauj Catholics v^as William Howai<l,j^ 
Viscount Stafibrd, whose gray hairs could not save him from 
an unmerited death. 
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Afj|»r the diBsolution of the Cabal, the Bad of Dahby be* 
c^e Prune Mimster ; but the discovery of a letter, m whidh 
he craved money trom the French Kh^g, hastened his down- 
fall Sir William Temple, a man of much talent, then 
became the confidant of Cnarles. His favourite scheme was 
the appointment of a Council of Thirty to stand ^jetween 
the King and the Parliament. But the plan dpi not work 
well Of those associated with Temple in ^he direction of 
affairs, the most distinguished was Viscount Halifax. Be- < 
longing to neither extreme of the two 'great political parties, 
but standing midway between them in his opijjions, he was 
what the politicians of that day had begun to call a Trimmer, 
and he thought that the name was no disgrace. ^ 

The day upon which the Habeas Corpus Act received the 
• assent of the King, and thus became a law of the 

Hay 26, land, is memorable in the history of Britain ; for 
1679 this Act is second in importance only to Magna 

A.i>. Charta. It secures the liberty of the subject. 

Former sovereigns had, without restraint, left 
their enemies to pine and waste for long years in damp, 
unwholesome prisons. Mary Queen of Scots had lain 
fbr nineteen years in English dungeons, when, crippled 
by rheumatism and bowed by premature old age, she was 
led to the scafibld. Sir Walter Ealeigli lay for more than 
twelve years, and Ardnbishop Laud fdr four in a solitary 
bell. But, by the Habeas Corpus Act, no sovereign could 
dare to keep even the meanest subject in prison beyond a 
certain time without bringing him to a fair trial. This re- 
markable Act was passed in the first session of Charles’s 
second ^Hou^ of Commons, ffis first Parliament, which 
had sat for mghtdtJn years, was dissolved in IQjn. At the 
time that Habeas Corpus was passed, the Press of England 
re^ceivod liberty for a short^jKjiiod! 

So strongly did the tide of public feeling nm against the 
Quke of York, who, since Charles had no legitimato chil- 
dren, was the heir to the throne, that a Bill to exclude him 
from the succession was brought anto Parliament. It was 
most angrily contested between thfe Whigs and the Tories, 
but passed the House of Commons by a majority of seventy- 
nine votes. In the House of Lords, however, chiefly hy 
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means the splendid speeahes of Halifax, tlie Dill 'was 
thrown oat; siM Charles and his brother York once moj^e 
breathed freelyji ^ 

Daring these iiercs debates the contemptuoas nidknanieSi 
Whig and Tory, which have sinoe lost their derisive mean- 
ing, were for the fii*st time bandied between the rival parties. 
The wiigs ^represented the Roundheads; the Tories, the 
Cavaliers of the^last reign. Tory or Toree, meaning * Give 
mo,* was a name applied to the robbers who infested the 
woods and bogs of Ireland. The name Whig, meaning, pro- 
bably, * whej^ or soar milk,* was first giv^ in contempt by 
dissolute Cavaliers to the sober and grave-faced Presbyterians 
of Scotland. 

The persecutions of the Covenanters still stained Scotland 
with blood. Lauderdale, now a Duke, presided at the* 
Council-table. A Highland host, numbering 8000 men, 
were quartered on the Lowland farmers, and peimitted, even 
encouraged, to plunder and oppress without mercy, 
man could leave Scotland without special permission from 
the Council. These and worse grievances were for a long 
time meekly borne, but at length the suifering people were 
goaded to madness. One of the first signs of the frenzy was 
the murder of Archbishop Sharp on Magus Moor, near St. 
Andrews. A party of twelve, among whom was ^Ifour of 
Bui'leigh, while waitftig on the moor ibr another and meaner 
foe, saw the coach of Sharp approaching. Taking • ' 
a sudden and desperate i*esolvp; they dragged him May 3, 
from his seat and slew him before his daughter’s 1679 
eyes. A rising at once ensued, and at Dmmclog, a.d. 
near Loudon Hill, Graham Glaverhou6e and his 
(Iragoons-J^ng the terror of conventicles-^-were scattered in 
flight before the stern Covenanters. Four thousand men 
wore soon in arms under a man named Hamilton, and took 
post at Bothweil Bridge, to defend the passage of the Clyde. 
ITie Duke af Monmouth, an illegitimate son of Charles IL 
by a Welsh girl named Lucy AValters, was sent hastily from 
London, and advanced to^the attack. But there was dis- 
union on religious and political questions in the Covenanting; 
army ; aad the gallant handful that held the bridge, being 
left without support, were soon swept avray. Three bund?:cil 
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died on the field ; tweke huiidred eiaiT^idered^ 
O{.tlies0» some were executed, others drtfted^off to 
does. The persecution grew fiercer thun ever*. For uo other 
crime than desiring to worship Goa ^ their Mhers had 
doney men were shot down in, the fields, and hunted like , 
wild beasts over the moors and mountainsi, Tlieir lojnlty,. 
to which they had dung in the darkest hour, now hfigan to 
give way. A sect called Cameroniaiis boldly tlirew off 
tljcir allegiance, denounced Charles as a^'bloody tyrant, 
and solemnly pronounced against him and his ministers a 
sentence of excomluunication. Lauderdale gave pla^e to a 
bitterer persecutor, James, Duke of York, who ^‘ten amused 
liis leisure hours by witnessing the infliction of the boot and 
the thumb-screw. Llany yielded an outward obedience, 
driven by their timid souls to take refuge in a lie ; others 
fled to the American Colonies. In these sufferings the 
Puritans of England had no small share. 

U.e last remarkable event of the rei.ga was a Whig con- 
spiracy, commonly known as the Rye-house Plot. Young 
Monmouth, beloved by the people for his handsome face and 
frank maniiera, was looked upon by many as the lawful son of 
Cliiirles and the true heir to the throne. Stories were afloav 
of a marriage betw-een Charles and Lucy Walters, and of a 
blank Iwx which held the marriage-contract. A conspiracy 
to secure the crown foe Monmouth wai set on foot. Lord 
William Russell and Algernon Sidney took a leading share in 
the plot, which spread its roots far and wide. A set of 
middle-class men formed, as it seems, without tlie knowledge 
of Monmouth or Russell, a design to murder the King on his 
return from Newmarket races, c Their plan was to overturn 
a curt iA)ar tti:o Ils:e House, a roadside farm, and then to 
shoot the King during the stoppage of the,poach. bus there 
■was a plot within a plot. All ■was soon discovered, and the 
vdtigcuuce of the King was^let loose. Monmouth fled to the 
Continent, Russell and Sidney died on the scjffold, and 
many of lower degree w^ere hanged. During the reminder 
of his reign Charles ruled as an absolute monareh. 

He died after an illness of les^s than a week, having 
first declared himself a Catholicj and having received the 
last rites of the Church from a priest named Huddlestonc, 
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who brought secretly to his bcikitki. Apoplexy, epOjeiifBy 
iui4 even poispn wore assigned as the causes of his <ka^. 
He left ho iawktl chilij^eiu , 

Perhaps the only gpod point about Charles the Second was 
the gay and buoyant disposition whidi ciurned him through 
so manv reverses, and gained for him the name of ‘ The 
Meiry Mon|ircb.’ He was a mean-spirited, treadierous, 
dissolute man, ^ho, thoroughly vicious himself, soolted at 
the idea of virtue or honour in others. Much of his time 
was passed in worthless company. He was an active tennis^ 
player, an uniting ’walker, and often amused himself wdth 
chemical experiments. 

The Royal Society, founded in 1660, did much for the 
lulvancenient of science. From the tumults and impostures 
of the reign sprang two words— ever since in common use*-« 
Mob and Sham. A penny post was set up in Ijondon, in 
spite of great opposition, by a citizen named William l>t>ck- 
wray. Newspapers, influenced by the rivalry of WhigS%nd 
Tories, began to acquire political importance. ‘ The London 
Oazotto * and * The Observatur,’ edited by Roger Lcstrange, 
were the organs of the Government. 
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JAMBS II. 

Born 1033 AJ).— Beg^an to reign 1685 A.D.-*-l>6tlir(Aed 1688 A 
Died 1701 A.©. « 

Confidence of the nti- { Oxford and CambriUi^e. FUyi'Ut of Jamee. 

tion. OecUtratioYW of Indiil* Tne CoDVentioii. 

Ai'gyle. gence. The Declaration of 

Monmouth. Trial of the Bishops. Bights. 

Battle of Sedgcmoor. Lillibuloro. Nature of tho BeTola< 

l^irke and Jeffrcya William of Orange. tion. 

Tolley of James. ] HLs landing. Character of James. 

AtiUABTEB of ail hour after his brother’s death, tho Duke 
,,of York took his seat at the Council as King James IL 
There he declared his resolve to govern according to the 
laws, and to uphold the Church of England, —a promise 
wlj:»ch he repeated in his speech from the throne wlicn lie 
met hia Parliament. He was a zealous Catholic, and men 
might well have grown pale, when they remembered the last 
Catholic sovereign of England. But the confidence of the 
nation seemed unshaken, and loyal addresses pom*ed 
April 23 , in from every side. The King attended a public 
1685 celebration of the mass, and was soon after crowned 
A.D. in right royicl style. The Cemmons voted him a 

. revenue of £ 1 , 900 , 000 , and already he was in the 

pay of Louis, ^ 

Holland was the refuge of tlie conspirators who had ilcil 
from England on the detection of tho Rye-house plot. Mon- 
mouth and Argyle were there vith many of less note ; and a 
meetings; tooltplaQj? at Amsterdam, at which it was resolved 
that Argyle should descend on ScotWd, andi^ihat Mon- 
mouth should about the same time attempt the invasion of 
I^giaiid. ® 

Argyle — known to his clansmen as MacCall|jm'More — 
fanded on Cantire, and sent forth tho fiery cross to summon 
the Campbells to arms. Scarcely two thousand claymores 
mustered at the call With these die moved towards Glas- 
gow ; but iin Dumbartonshire his little army was scattered, 
and, while attempting "to escape in disguise, he was made 
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pTisouer. Some days later he eulfered death at Edinburgh 
witii Ohrietian patience^ and his head was left to moulder 
ou the walls ox^the Tolbooth Prison. 

June was far spent when Monmouth with three ships 
approached the coast of Dorsetshire, and landed at Lyme, 
rioughmen and miners docked in hundreds to join him ; 
iarmer^came on their heavy cart-horses to dll the ranks of his 
rude cavalr/; but the nobles and gentlemen made no move- 
ment in his favd^r. His hopes rose when he reached Taun- 
ton, a town noted for its woollen manufacture. There he 
assumed the title of King ; green boughs, worn in his honour, 
were in everj hat ; and a band of young girls publicly pre- 
sented him with a Bible and a richly embroidered :feg. 
Bent upon the conquest of Bristol, then the second city, in 
the kingdom, he marched to Bridgewater, and even to the. 
walls of Bath. But the train-bands were gathering fast, and 
his heart was failing him. He fell back. The royal troops 
and the rebels exchanged shots at Philip’s Norton, butathe 
battle which decided the fate of Monmouth was fought ou 
Sedgemoor, within three miles of Bridgewater. 

There lay an army of 3000 men under Peversham, a weak 
and indolent general. Monmouth, hoping to surprise the 
royal troops in disorder, advanced from Bridgewater in the 
dead of night. The moor— the ancient hiding-place of Al- 
iVod — was then a partly drained swamp, crossed by trenches 
full of mud and water, called rhines. Two of these rWnes Moi^ 
mouth and his soldiers had p^ed in silence, and they were 
almost upon the foe, wheu he* found a deep, black ditch, 
the Bussex rhine, of which his guides had not told him, 
yawning in front of the march. Delay and confusion fol- 
lowed, and a pistol went off by accidemt. Sistaiffcly the 
royal dnnflTbeat taarms ; a heavy fire of musketry opened 
on the rebels from the opposite side of the rhine ; the royal 
cavalry came galloping to the sceho of action. Monmoutti, 
conscious that all was lost, took to flight. His ^ 
foot-soldiers fought ‘long and bravely, until, after ]^g 3 g 
much delay, the guns of t]ie royal artillery began ^ ^ 
to play upon their ranks f and then they broke in * ‘ , 
disorder and fled, leaving a^housand, slain. Sedgemoor 
the last battle fought on English ground. 
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Two (Uyfl btext Monmouth was found near the .Kew 
forest, lurMug in a ditch with hie pookete half full of raw 
peaaa While on his to Londop, he wxcjfe an imploring 
letter to the King ; aiid, when admitted to the royal pre^ 
sence, he lay upon the floor, and wet t£e feet of James with 
his tears. AU was useless : he was doomed to immediate 
execution, and sufferecl death on Tower-lull. « 

The task of butchering the unhappy rebels was intrusted 
at first to Colonel Percy Kirke, who Wgefl them by scores 
on the sign-post of the White Hart Inn at Taunton. But 
the Colonel was outdone in ferocity by Chief- Justice Jefireys, 
whose name is a proverb for blasphemy and br^^tiility. This 
man opened at Winchester that circuit known as the Bloody 
Assize. The first case for treason was that of Alice Lisle, 
^the widow of one of CromwcU’s lords. She was tried for 
. aflbrding food and shelter to two of the flying rebels, 
Jeffreys cursed and bullied the jury into returning a ver- 
of ^ guilty,* and sentenced her to be ])urTicd alive. 
Through the intercession of noble friends her seutonr'o was 
altered to beheading ; and she died with calm fortitude in 
the market-place of Winchester. Through the w hole western 
circuit Jeffreys then passed, revelling in blood. More than 
three hundred perished in this jiub'eial massacre, and crowds 
who escaped death were doomed to suffer mutilation, im- 
prisonment, or exile. ^ 

. James, exulting in his tj'iumph, l)egan to unfold his grand 
desiirn. This design, to yldch he cliyig with obstinacy 
bordering on madness, wasf the complete restoration of 
Catholicism in Great Britain. In defiance of the Test 
Act, he gave commissions in ^the army to Catholics. He 
released all^Catholics from penalties, by means of the dis- 
fiensing power— a privilege which enabled him t«*pardon all 
transgressions of tho law, and thus, in elffect, to destroy the 
power of the law altogetlmr. He placed the whole Church 
under the control of a High Commission Court of seven 
members, at whose head sat Jeffreys, now Lord Chan- 
cellor. He prepared to form a great standing army. 
For the first time since the of Mary, a Papal Nun- 
' cio was entertained at Whitehall. The Jesuits began anew 
vigorous operations in London ; and one of their most 
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active men, Father Edward Petre, became the secret .and 
confidential adviser of the King. Scotland was placed undar 
Drummond, Eaa*l of l^Jerth, who had completely won the 
heart of James by Ui^enting the steel thumb-screw, an in- 
strument of the most exquisite torture. Tyrconnel, fier(*e 
and unscrupulous — commonly known as Lying Dick Talbot 
— was fliade Lord-Deputy of Ireland. Nothing showed 
the temper *of James more clearly than the dismissal 
of the Hydes, the brothers of his dead wife. Claren- 
don, the elder, ceased to bo Lord-Lieutoimnt of Ireland ; 
and Rochester, the younger, was forwii to resign the 
white staff had borne as Lord-Treasurer of England, 
for no other reason than tliat tliey both stan^‘h Pro- 
testants. 

James then attacked the Universities of Oxford and Cam- , 
bridge. A royal letter commanded the Senate of Cambridge 
to admit Alban Francis, a Benedictine monk, to the degree 
of M.A. The University refused ; for no Catholic could 
take the oaths. The Vice-Ohaneellor and eight others, 
among whom was Isaac Newiion,. appeared before the High 
Commission, and the Vice-Chancellor lost his ofilce. Upon 
Oxford the King made w^orse inroads. To the vacant presi- 
dency of Magdalene College he appointed Antony Farmer, 
a Catholic. The Fellows chose instead John Hougli. In a 
lage the King "went (jpwn himself to browbeat tho Fellows ; 
but they stoutly refused to obey him. A special commissioiw** 
then installed Parker, Bishop of# Oxford — tlK3 new choice of 
James — while the Fellows not only driven by royal 
edict from the University, but the profession of the Church 
was shut against them. A Cv>tholic Bishop was then placed 
over Magdalene College, and twelve Cathglic Ffillow% were 
appointed m^nQ da;j. Tw'o years later James felt the bitter 
truth that this blow,* which, as he fondly thought, struck at 
the root of English Protestantism, kad in reality been levelled^ 
with suicidal madness at the very prop and pillar of his own 
throne.^ ^ * 

In April 1687 James had published— solely on his own 
authority, and tlierefore ijl?galiy~~a Declaration of Indul- 
gence, permitting all to worship in their own way. , Though * 
undoubtedly made for Catholics, it gave liberty of con- 
16 
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science also to K<mccmformi8t8 or Disseatexs* The Second 
Aril 27 important Declaration « was now pro- 

IfifiS * ^ followed by an 

Order in Council, commanding all ministers to read 
it from their pulpits on two successive Sundays. 
This order the London clergy disobeyed, and the Primate 
Bancroft, with six Bishops, drew up a p^ition agmst the 
Declaration. James was furious. The seven febhops were 
committed to the Tower, where they lay for a week before 
they were set frpe on bail. During these exciting events, 
the news spread that a son was bom to Jaimes. But few 
believed that the child was of royal blood. The general 
opinion was, that a child had been smuggled into the palace, 
and was now passed off as the King’s son. That child was 
• afterwards James the Pretender. 

The trial of the Seven Bishops—one of our most impor- 
tant State trials— todk place before the Court of King’s 
Belfich. They were charged with having published a false, 
malicious, and seditious libel ; and the most talented lawyers 
of that time were engaged for their defence. All day the 
trial went on. With much difficulty the lawyers for the 
Crown proved that the Bishops had drawn up and signed 
the petition, and Ixad delivered it into the hands of the 
King, It remained for the jury to decide whether or not 
that petitioli was a libel. The four Judges weiHj 
29. divided in their opinions, two against two. It was 
dark when the juj*y retired; they were locked up 
all night, and at ten next morning the Court met to hear 
their verdict. A deep silence prevailed ; but, w^hen the words 
‘ Not loft the foreman’^ lips, cheer after cheer echoed 

throu^x the hall, ^’he C7 owd outside took up th^yful sound, 
and all London was soon filled with shouts and tears of 
gladness. That night w^ a blaze of illumination. Bows 
of seven candles, with a taller one in the centre for the 
•Archbishop, lit up every window ; bonfires were in every 
street ; and rockets soared by hundreds from the rejoicing 
city. 

« Furious at his defeat, James r&olved to crush the sinrit 
of the nation by force of arms ; and by the advice of Barillon, 
the French minister, he brought over several regiments of 
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Irish fioMiera These, as Catholics and Celts, were violently 
hated hy the lower orders of the English nation. A doggfd 
ballad^ called ifrom its harden Lillibulero, set the whole 
nation, and especiaUy the army, in a flame against James 
and his Irish .troops. It was sung and whistled everywhere. 

On the very day of the Bishops^ acquittal, a lotto*, signed 
by some of the leading nobles and clerg of England, was 
sent to William. Prin(5e of Orange Nassau, the nephew and 
Bon-in-law of James, entreating him to come with an army 
and aid them in defending their freedom and their faith. 
Common wrongs lead united h)r a time tJie Wliigs and the 
Tories, Wmiam, accepting the call, began to make great 
preparations for the expedition ; while James, still holding 
blindly on in his fatal course, despised the warnings and the 
oflered aid of Louis XIV. Nor did he awake to a sense of 
lus danger till he heard from his minister at the Hague that 
William, having received the sanction of the States General, 
had published a Declaration, assigning reasons for the Eva- 
sion of England. James had no time to lose. In a few 
iiours he yielded almost all the pbints for which he had been 
contending so obstinately during three years. He found 
that he possessed a fleet of 30 sail, an army of 40,000 regular 
troops. But all Wiis in vain. The hearts of his people were 
estranged from him, and their eyes looked eagerly over the 
sea for the sails of William's squadroR. 

Though delayed for a time by storms, the Prince of Orange 
landed safely and unopposed Torbay in Devon- 
shire. Under torrents of rain, along roa^ deep with 
mire, he advanced slowly with lus force of 16,000 1688 

mon through Newton Abl^t, and in four ^jiys , A.D. 
reached Epfer, where he was received %«1lh joy as 
the Champion of th^Protestant Faith. There, on the follow- 
ing Sunday, he heard his frien^ Burnet preach from the 
cathedial pulpit. A week passed without anything to encour- 
age him ; bat then the Earl of Abingdon entered his camp, 
and was soon followed by Colonel Lord Cornbury and other 
oflicers of James. The hastened to Salisbury, resolved 
to stake his kingdom on the issue of a great battle. Buif 
the policy of William was to avoid bloodshed, *and trust 
rather to time and tliat English temper which he knew to 'be 
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thoroughly aroused against James, A few trifling skir- 
nAahes took place, but nothing more. The Erjl of Bath put 
Plymouth into 'William’s hands. In«rapid snaccession Lord 
Churchill, afterwards tlie great Duke of Marlborough; Prince 
George of Denmark, married to the King’s daughter Anne; 
and even Anne herself, abandoned the falling King. Every 
day brought new adherents to William, while eyery day the 
circle round James grew thinner. ^ 

The ^ng then resolved on He sent his wife and 

SOTTfoTrance; amlTwlieir^ of their safety, he left 

his palace under cover of darkness, and macjp his way to 
SheernesB, where a small vessel, then called a hoy, waited 
for him. "While crossing the Thames he threw the Great 
Seal into the water, in the childish hope that he would thus 
•confuse all the jilans of the new government. He had 
scarcely gone on board when some Kentish fishermen, 
attracted by the hope of plunder, seized him and kept him 
a clbse prisoner. Soon released by an order from the Lords, 
he returned to the capital and passed thence to 
Dec. 23, Rochester. A second attempt to escape succeeded, 
1688 and the news soon came that James had arrived 


A.D. safely at St. Germains, and had been w^armly wel- 
comed by Louis. Meanwhile William passed from 
Windsor to London, where every citizen wore the orange 
^ribbon in his honour. ' ^ 

The Prince of Orange then called an assembly, known as 
the Convention. It differed* from a Parliament in nothing 
but the single fact, that the writs, by which the members 
were summoned, were issued by one not yet a King. But 
the Prince qpd his advisers, caleful to shape all their mea- 
sures according tePthe ancient English Coustitu^u, avoided 
the name Parliament, and called their •assembly a Conven- 
tion. The throna was then declared vacant, and great 
del on 

a Regency ; others that Mary should be Qneen, while 
Wiliam Ifor her life only. Both plans 

were pointedly rejected by William, who declared that ho 
♦would go back to Holland rather than accept a position 
Inferior to liis wife. A document, called the Declaration of 
Rights, was then drawn up and passed. By it William and 
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Mary were dedared King and Queen of England, the^chief 
administration^ resting with him. Tlie lirown was settjfd 
first on the children of Mary; then on those of her sister 
Anno ; and, these filing, upon the children of William by 
any other wife. The son of James 11. and his posterity 
were thus shut out entirely from the succession. Halifax 
took tHb lead in offering the crown ; which William, promis- 
ing to obsefve all the laws of the land, accepted for his wife 
and himself. • 

The great English Revolution was now complete. Thus 
terminated the grnid struggle betw^een Sovereign and Parlia- 
ment,— not '‘Sn the establishment of a wild democracy, but 
in the adjustment and firm foundation of the thi*ee great 
Estates of the Realm, — the King, the Lords, and the Coui- 
mons, — upon whose due balance and mutual check tin; 
strength of our Coiistitiitiou mainly depends. 

James spent the remaining twelve years of his life at St. 
Germains near Paris, a pensioner on the boimty of I#ui8. 
There he died in 1701. His zeal for the Church of Rome, 
strengthened and sharpened by the thirst for despotic 
power common to all the Stuarts, cost him a throne. His 
perversity ajid petty spite, his childishness and meanness, 
glare out from every page of his history. Even the diligence 
and punctuality in the despatch of business, for which he 
was remarkable, cemso to excite ou» admiration, "when wc 
remember that those qualities, good in themselves, bec a i W !^ 
in his case instruments of the worst tyranny. 

Anne Hyde was his first wife. Her daughters, Mary aud 
Anne, educated as Protestants, both held the throne. After 
her death he married Mar|r of Modena, whose son, James 
the Pretender, made more than one atfenipt^to gain the 
crown oMLligland.^ 

Besides confirming that great principle of our Constitu- 
rion which declares that the Sovereign can make or unmalce 
no law, th^Rcvolution released Dissenters from persecution, 
and caused the Judg(»s, previously liable to be dismissed at 
the pleasure of the Sovereign, to receive their api>ointmeut3 
fur life or good eonducti * 
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William and Mary were crowned in Westminster Abbey, 
where the chief ministers of James stood around 
the double throne. One there was whose crimes April Up 
were too black for pardon. Jeffreys lay in the 1689 
Tower, to which he had been borne amid the roars a.d. 

of a mob thirsting for his blood. He had been % 

found begrimed with coal dust, and in the dress of a com* 
mon sailor, lurking in a Wapping ale-house, 

Bloodlessly had the great change been accomplished in 
England. It was not so in Scotland and Ireland. 

Although the Scottish Convention, boldly declaring that 
♦lames had forfeited the had proclaimed William and 
Mary, yet the whole nation were not of the same mind. 
The Highland clans, fond of war, and perhaps excited 
desire to uphold the ancient ^ottish name of Stuart, took 
up arms for James, under Graham of Claverhousc, now 
Viscount Dundee. At the same time, and in the same 
cause, the Duke of Gordon •held out in the Castle of Edin- 
burgh. Eijt the insurrection was shortilived.' Edinburgh 
Castle surrendered in a few months. Dundee, meeting 
General Mackay in battle at the Pass of Killi- 
dcmnlde in Perthshire, was strucl? down by a bullet July, 
just as hiftdansmen were sweeping all before them. 

When their leader had fallen, the Higliland army soon 
melted away. « 

♦ Of greater important® were the events in Ireland; fpj 
there James himself, surfounded by the CeltiCilrish, who 
looked upon hiuj as a dirdinguishcd martyr in the cause of 
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religion, his last vain struggle for the crown whh^h 
had fallen from his liead. Lonis encouraged l^he expedition ; 
and Tyrconnel, still Lord-Lieutenajt of Ireland^ raised a 
OatlioUc army. Lord Mountjoy, leader of the Irish Pro- 
testants, enticed to Paiis by falsehood, was shut up in the 
Bastile. James landed, aod entered Dublin in triumph. 

His first gi'eat operation was the siege of Lonefonderry. 
the stronghold of the Ulster Protestants, the citizens, 
greatly encouraged by the Rev. George^ Walker, whoso 
inoiiumout still rises from the walls, endured the worst 
miseries of famine for many months ; but a| last a ship 
from England broke the beams laid across the river Foyle, 
and brought food to the starving garrison. The army, thus 
baffled, retrciited without delaj". 

, Marshal Schomberg then arrived with 16,000 troops ; and 
AVilliain, soon landing at Oarrickfergus, found himself at 
the head of 40,000 men. Seventeen days later, 
Jult 1, a great battle was fought on the banks of the 

1690 Boyne, a few miles above Drogheda. Schomberg, 
A.v, a veteran soldier and an intimate friend of William, 

was shot as he was crossing the water. James, 
totally routed, fled to Waterford, and crossed in haste to 
France. But the war was prolonged for a year by Tyrconnel 
and St. Ruth. lu the battle of Aughrim, St. Ruth was 
killed by a cannon-ball. The siege of cLimerick, where the 
fragments of James’s army made their last stand, 
Jtdy 12, ended in a capitulation. On Thomond Bridge. 

1691 over the Shannon,* is still to be seen the stone on 
A.i>. which was signed the treaty that made William 

unquestioned King Ireland. One million of 
acres wore ^^onfisguted to the Crown, and their former 
possessors were driven intu exile. * ' 

The great stain upon the administration of William was 
the massacre of Glencoe. To buy over the Highland chiefs, 
who were still restless, a sum of .£16,000 was to the 
Earl of Brcadalbane, and at the same time a royal order 
decreed that all chieftains of clans shoidd take an oath of 
allegiance fo William l>efore the List day of the year 1691.* 
6ne refuse^l,— Macdonald of Gltncoc, a personal foe of 
Breadalbanc. His motive seems t<> have been, not so much 
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enmity to WiHiam, as a quarrel with Breadalbane aboiUt the 
division of tii^ money. RepeutinK of his obstinacy in the 
last days of liecembqf, he hastened to Fort William, but 
round that the goijprnor had no authority to receive his 
oath, and that he must go to the Sheriff of Argjde. A toil- 
some journey over snowy hills and across swollen floods 
threw ffim a day or two late ; but he w^as permitted to take 
the oath, and went home well pleased, and, as he thought, 
safe. In a few^weeks Captain Campbell of Glenlyon, with 
a troop of soldiers, entered Glencoe, a gloomy vale of Ai-gyle- 
shirc, in wh^h lay the little settlement of the Macdonalds. 
They were met with a Highland welcome, and a fortnight 
wont merrily by. The unsuspecting Macdonalds left nothing 
undone to please and entertain their guests. Hunting and 
feasting filled the days and the nights, until, when the txiiiei» 
seemed ripe, the soldiers rose suddenly in the dead of one 
terrible night and began the work of blood. The chi6f, his 
wife, and thirty-six besides were butchered; the rcstMed 
half naked to the snowy Jiills, where many died. The earliest 
beams of the rising sun fell sadly on a mass of smoking 
ruins, black with fire and red with blood. This foul deed 
can be traced to the revenge of Breadalbane. William seems 
to have signed the order without understanding the circum- 
stances ; but this does not redeem liis memory from the 
shame, for carelcssniss can never be »onsidered a palliation 
of the crimes that too often sirring from it. 

To humble Louis of France^ was the great object of Wil- 
liam’s foreign policy. Louis was the most powerful Catholic 
Sovereign in Europe. William had long been looJted upon 
as the great Captain of the Protestant armies. Louis, 
grasping gladly at the dethronement of ^imcs as a bausc of 
war, preffared for a mighty invasion of England ; 
hut, in an action ofi’ La Hogue with the ships of 1692 
England and Holland, Jiis fiect*was so shattered a.^.* 
that his plans all fell to the ground. Every summer 
then saw WiUiain on the Continent, in spite of his delicate 
health, engaged in hostilities with Louis, whom, though he 
could not humble, lie kef)t in constant check,— a matter oj 
the utmost importance to till Europe. The Tren/y of Hys- 
wirk in 1007 brought the war to a close. 
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Ojxfc of these expensive sprang the National Debt^ 
u^ch has since swelled to a sum so enormotes. The Parlia- 
ment, knowmg that the chief value ojf the Bnglish crown in 
WilHam’s eyes was the increased weight it gave him in Con- 
tinental politicos, agreed to furnish large supplies of money 
lor his wars with Louis, on condition that he shoul<| give up 
to them the chief share in the domestic government. Though 
at first reluctant, he soon yielded to the anjangement with a 
grace and temper which proved his good sense. The iufiu- 
euce thus acquired by the Commons has never since been 
lost. ^ 

Queen Mary died of small-pox in the year 1694, leaving 
William sole ruler. During his eight remaining years the 
Commons took three remarkable steps in their encroach- 
• ments on the power of the Crown. These were the Triennial 
Bill, the arrangement of the Civil List, and the Act of Set- 
tlement. The Triennial Bill enacted that no Parliament 
fihotild sit longer than three years, — an arrangement by whicli 
the influence of the King over that body was much lessened. 
A sum of £700,000 was settled on the King to meet the ex- 
penses of the Civil List, while all the remaining revenue was 
left in the hands of the Commons to support the army and 
navy, and defray the cost of government. The 
1701 Act of Scttlcment—a sequel to the Declaration of 
A. o. High ts— pro^Wed that the J udges should hold oifice 

fgj. QY good conduct, at fixed salaries ; that the 
Sovereigns of Great Britain ^>ould be Protestants ; that they 
should not leave their dominions without the consent of 
Paz’liament ; and that the Princess Sophia of Hanover should 
be considered next heir to the throne. 

A tnJding coiniiiny, embodied by an Act of Jhe Scottish 
Parliament, founded a colony in 1693* on the Isthmus oi 
Darien, as a central position for commerce with both India 
and America. The sum of £400,000, subscribed in Scotland, 
>yhich was then a poor country, was embarked •in the ven- 
ture. The mei'Qhants of Loud&n and Amsterdam took shares 
to the same amount. But the colony was ruined and the 
money all lost. The East India Company, looking on the 
expedition" as an invasion of their rights, induced the King 
to set his face against it. The settlers, badly supported by 
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fcheir countrymen, sanl^ into want. Diseaao carried them ofi 
in scoim Themeighbouring British colonies, either through 
jealousy or acting und*r orders from home, refused to lend 
any assistance. And# to crown all, the Spaniards, claiming 
the soil on which their town, New Edinburgh, wits built, 
harassci^ them with ceaseless attacks. Very few of the tm- 
happy coloni|ts ever saw Scotland again. 

William, ridin^^ from Kensington to Hampton Court, fell 
from his horse and broke his collar-bone. This 
was in itself a slight injury, but, acting on a frame Mar. 8, 
naturally feeble and worn out by long-continued 1702 
asthma, it brought on a fever, of which he died at a.d. 
Kensington. He left no children. 

William of Orange was a man prematurely old. Left 
early an orphan, he had learned in a hard school to be * 
self-reliant and reserved ; and at an ago when boys arc 
thinking of the cricket-bat and the fishing-rod before all 
things else, he was deeply learned in politics and skillea in 
the discipline of armies. For literature and science he had 
little love. Ho possessed a courage that was calm amid 
every 8i>ecies of danger, and never did he rejoice so much as 
in the day of battle. Ui.s most intimate — almost his onl}'^ — 
friend was Bentinck, a Dutch gentleman, whom he created 
Earl of Portland. His frame was feeble, his cheek was pale 
and thin from long-cdntiuued disease f but to his latest da^ 
ilie flashing of his eagle eye and the compression of 
firmly-cut lips told nt once bodily anguish had never 
tamed the iron soul within. 

In 1C95 the Bank of England, with a capital of j£*l,2(K),00t), 
was founded by Paterson, a Scotchman. In following 
year an English merchant, named Hollant!, set up the Bank 
of Scotlanti, with little more than £100,000. Paper money 
then came into use. Chelsea Ho^jital, for old and disabled 
soldiers, was founded by William and Mary, who also nobly 
gave up tMr palace at Greenwich to the veterans of tha 
navy. It was during this rdgu that Peter the Great of 
Russia worked as a ship-^penter in the dockyard at Dept- 
ford. » 
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On the deafti of William* Anne, tlie second daughter of 
James IL, became Queen. Her husband, Prince George of 
Denmark, sat in the House of Lords as Duke of Cumber- 
land, but took no further share in the government. Tiie, 
policy of the late reign was followed. Tho Whigs remained 
in power, and the French war -was continued. 

A new cause of war had arisen in a dispute about%tlie 
Spanish Succession. Louis claimed the crown of Spain fc»r 
his grandson, who afterwards ruled as Philip V. Britain 
supported the rival claims of the Archduke Charles. Ger- 
many and Holland united with Britain in the Grand Alli- 
ance against the ambitious Louis, and Churchill — soon 
created Duke of Marlborough — led the allied armies. The 
chief theatres of the |var were Spain ojid the Low OoimtrieK. 
which have well been named “ The Battle-field of 
Europe.” In Spain the Earl oj Peterborough gained some 
successes ; but the most imporftint achievement of the war 
was the capture of Gibraltar by Admiral Rooke 
and Sir Cloudesley Shovel , Aided by a body of July 
Hessian troops, the British, landing on tjjp isthmus •1704 
which joiJis^he Roejs to the mainland, carried the a.d. 
works by storm in spite of a heavy tire. 

Marlborough humbled the power of France in four great 
Imttles. At Blenheim in Bavaria, in 1704, he defeated 
Marshal Tallard. At Eamili^s in South Brabant, in 170(5, 
he overthrew YilleroL At Oudenardc in East Flanders, in 
1708, the French lost 15,t)d0 men, and more than one hun- 
dred banners. The capture of Lisle was a resjilt of thiS 
victory. And at Malplaquet, on the north-eastern frontier of 
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France, m 1709, a bloodier victory still was won by tlie genius 
Marlborough, it was not until 1713 tlujJ; the peace of 
IJtrecht gave rest to exhausted Europe. , 

Anne, thougli at heart a Tory, was long compelled to yield 
to the guidance of her A^Tiig ministers. Of these the prin- 
cipal wci'e Godolphin, the Lord High Treasurer; Marl- 
boiough, the Captain-General of the Forces and th6 Master 
of the Ordnance ; and Sunderland, the Secretary of State. 
The strife between Whigs and Tories ra^ed at this time 
more fiercely than ever around two great questions, — the 
AYar and the Clmreh. The Whigs cried out for war; the 
Tories ^sought the restoration of peace. Tlle*^^Vhig8 were 
Tjow Church ; the Tories, noted for attachment to Episco- 
pacy, boro the name of the High Chui'ch party, A measure, 
.called the Occasional Conformity Bill, was bro\ight into 
Parliament by the Tories. It was levelled against those 
wlio attended places of worahi]) not of the Established 
Clurrcli, after they had sworn to the Test Oath and had re- 
ceived public appointments. These Occasional Conformists 
were to siifier dismissal and heavy fine. The Bill passed the 
Commons, but was lost in the Lords. It was, nevertheless, 
a remarkable sign of the growing influence of tlie Tory 
party. 

Such was the state of politics when a question of much 
greater importance ariisc, — ^tlie necessity of a union between 
Parliaments of England and Scotland. The nations 
were not on good terms. •The Scottish Parliament, still 
smarting under the disastei^ at I'aricn, had passed an Act 
of Security, which decreed that the successor to the throne 
of Scotland, on the Queen’s dcatli, should not be the person 
chosen ^by tiio English Parliament, uuloss tlje commeicial 
privileges enjoyed by England were extended tet Scotland 
also. Tlje Scottish nation then assumed an attitude of war, 
Hdt pommissionors were Jippointed,- “thirty on each side; 
and by them a Treaty of Union was framed, whioJj, althougli 
met by a storm of opposition from the people of 
1707 Scotland, passed the Scottish Parliament by a ma- 
jority of one hundred aild ten votes. The chief 
tfrms of the Union were : — 

X. That the Electress Sophia of Hanover, and her Ijclrs, if 
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Protestants, should succeed to the crown of the tJnited 
Kingdom, 

2. That Scotland should he represented }Xi the Imperial 
Parliament, sitting in fjondon, by sixteen elective Peers and 
forty-five members of the Commons. 

3. That all British ports and colonics should be opened 
to Scottish traders. 

4. That while tlie laws of public policy should be the 
same for both c(j^mtries, those relating to property and pri- 
vate rights should be preserved unaltered, except for the 
good of the Scottish people. 

5. ' That tllfc Court of Session and otlier Scottish tribunals 
should remain unchanged. 

C. That the Church of Scotland should be maintained, 
as already by law established. 

To make up for the lieavier taxes which were thus laid* 
upon the Scottisli people, a grant of £398,000 was made to 
improve the coinage. ^ 

The Union has done incalculable good to Scotland.’' The 
strong objections urged at first against the change wore the 
loss of independence and the increased load of taxation; 
but these were only seeming evils. The commerce, the 
wealth, and the gi’catness of Scotland began to advance 
with rapid strides. Glasgow and Dundee sprang into great 
and populous cities; fishing villages^ became thri^dng sea- 
ports. Among the people who, with much difficulty, m^i;^ 
aged to pinch and scrape together £400,000 to found The 
Darien colony, we can now print out many a merchant- 
prince wliose single fortune far exceeds that sum. 

Louis XIV.J taking advantage of the discontent excited 
in Scotland by the Union, despatched a fleet fnem Dunkirk 
to set Jasnif^ the Pretender on the Scottish throne. But 
timely notice readied England; and the French admiral, 
finding the Firth of Forth guarded by a squadron under Sir 
George Byn^, returned with the loss of one shi]). 

Meanwllile Tory influence was growing strong in tlite 
Cabinet The Whigs had retained their ascendency over 
the Queen chiefly by tte^aid of Sarah, Duchess of Marl- 
borough, who was on ternvs of the most intimate friendship 
with her Majesty, But the favourite grew insolefit, and the 
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Queen became weary of a companion who tried to have the 
uppbr-hand in everythin^;. A waiting-woman named Abi- 
gail Hill, otherwiee known as Mrs. Masham, secretly en- 
couraging their quarrels, at last insihuated ^herself into the 
confidence and favour of Anne. Hill Vas a Tory, afid one 
of the earliest results of her influence was the introduction 
Into the Cabinet of Kobert Harley (Earl of Oxford) atid 
Henry St. John (Lord Bolingbroke), the leaders of the Tory 
party. 

Just then occurred events which stirred all England into 
a flame in favour of the Tories. Dr. Henry Saclievewll, 
rector gf St. Saviour s, Southwark, had preai^ied two ser- 
mons— one (August 15) at D(‘.rby, another (November 5, 
1700) at St. Paul’s before the Lord Mayor and Aldermen of 
London — in wliich he denounced the Revolution as an un- 
righteous change, maintained the dnty of fierea persecution 
against all Dissenters, and called on tlie pco]>lo to defend 
the^v Church, which was in imminent danger. The Com- 
mons impeached him for littering seditious libels; and the 
case came on before the Lords. The trial lasted 
Fob. 27, three weeks. All the clergy and the common 
1710 people were for Sachevercll. The Queen attended 
A.T). the trial privately, to give him encouragement. 
Bishop Atterbury WTotc his defence. Eveiy day, 
as he drove to and froip the court, his cj>ach was follov’^ed by 
^clje ering mobs, wdiose feelings, not content with this display, 
found further vent in the dcjstructiou of Dissenting houses 
of w^orship, and in riots tha^*fille<I the streets with alarm. 
He was found guilty, and forbidden to preach for three 
years. The sermons were burngd in front of the Royal Ex- 
change. o *- 

The fall of the "Wiiiig ministry was an immediftte result of 
this trial. Godolphiii and Sunderland, with their less ini- 
partant colleagues, were diemissed. Harley and St. John 
came into ofKce. Marlborough, though retained in his com- 
mand on account of the still raging war, was liiarked for 
disgrace ; and no sooner did the Tory ministers see their 
way to the conclusion of peace tiiaii the Duke, accused of 
ivceiving bribes from a Jew who supplied the army with 
bread, was'compellod to resign his high offire. To Blenheiiv 
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P&xkf tho nation’s gift tor one of his greatest victories, h^ 
retired, leaving on the pages of our history a character 
marked with tile higMfest military genius, but sullied by 
falsehood and base avarice. 

The Treaty of Utrecht, already mentioned, was the work 
of the lories. The principal terms which con- 
cerned GreatiBritain were, that Louis XIV. should 1713 
recognise the Sqjirereigns of the Brunswick line; a.I). 
that he should cease to aid the Pretender ; that he 
sliould dismantle the batteries of Dunkirk ; and that the 
British should retain Gibraltar and Minorca, Nova ^cotia, 
Newfouudliind, and Hudson’s Bay. Harley and St. John be- 
came Peers ; but their union was at an end Henceforward 
they were rivals and foes. Anne favoured Bolingbroke. , 
The question of Patronage, or who should have the ap- 
pointment of ministers, agitated the Church of Scotland ; 
and several secessions took place about the end of this re|gn. 

Then, too, the Scottish members sitting in the British 
Parliament began to feel all petty annoyances at first 
inseparable from a change of the kind. Their country, their 
accent, their habits, their appearance, were thought fair 
marks for the sarcasm of English orators; and so high did 
their discontent rise, that the question of dissolving the 
Union was solemnly debated in 171g. Happily for both 
countries, the measurJ was lost in the Lords, but only b;yi,. < 
narrow majority. ^ 

Anne died of apoplexy after iwo days’ illness. Aug. i, 
She had lost her husband six years before. Not 1714 
one of her nineteen cliildren was then living. One A.n. 
boy, George, reached the age of eleven years. Tito • 
rest all died i« infancy. 

She was a woman ot little talent and less learning ; simple 
and homely in all her tastes and L^bits. The expression oi? 
her face was heavy, — to the careless eye it might even seem 
stupid ; butrft was the dull look of one upon whom sorrow * 
nad laid a heavy liand, chilling her motherly afiections, and 
withering, one by one, the#gentle household blossoms of lier 
life. , * 

In 1703 the Eddystone lighthouse was swept away by a 
storm, when Winstanlcy, the architect, perislied. St, Paul's 
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Cafclie<lral was finished in 1708, It cost about a million, 
imd the building occupied thirty-seven yeara The reign of 
Anne is noted as a brilliant literajgT- period. Addison and 
Swift were the chief prose writers, pope was the leading 
poet. 


CONTEMPORARY SOVEREIGNS, 


FRANCE. 
LOUIS XIV. 

sr\ix. 

PHILIP V* 

SAVED liN. 
CHARLES Xn. 


EllLPKROnS. 

LEOPOLD I., died 

JOSEPH I., 

CHARLES VI. 


roi’K. 

CLEMENT XI. 


.1705 

.1711 


• TDRKKA'. 

MUSTAPHA in., died 1703 

ACHMET III, 
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• CJIAPTEK VIII, 

SOCIAi CONDITION t)F TUK PEOPLE UNDEE THE STUAETS. 


The fftoe the Coimtr7. 

htineral wealtlL* 
Population. % 

Provincial towns. 


London. 

Country gonUemon. 
The clergy. 

The yeomen. 

The labouring classes. 


Health and morala 
Proas. 

Travelling. 

The Ncwsdetter. 
Btate of learning. 


Though in formtr periods the face of Britain changed 
much as yoSrs rolled by, j^et the change since the -istuarts 
reigned has perhaps been the most marked of all Where 
there are now to be seen green mejidows and yellow com- 
ticlds, orchards white with spring blossoms, or golden with* 
autumn fruit, and cosy farm-houses nestling among tlie 
sheltering trees, there was then in many places nothing bu^ 
forest, furze, or marsh. • 

Through the old woods wandered deer in great troops, a 
few wild bulls, and, until the peasantry killed them during • 
the Civil War, wild boars, long preserved for royal sport. 
Badgers, wild cats, immense eagles, huge bustards were 
common even in the southern and eastern lowlands of Eng- 
land. The* sheep and oxen were much smaller than ours. 
The British horses, i^w famed all th» world over, then sold 
for fifty shillings each. Spanish jennets for the saddle, j^d » 
gray Flanders mares for ha^ess wxre the breeds most 
prized. * 

Our mines were still poorly worked. Oomwall yielded 
tin, and Wales yielded copper, but in quantities far below 
the present supply. Salt, now a leadii^c expoft, wts then 
so badly jlrepared tl^t the physicians blamed it £is the cause 
of many diseases of the skin and lungs. The iron manufac- 
liUre was checked by the cry wlfich was raised about tife 
waste of weed in the furnaces. The smelters had not yet 
Icajned to use coal, which vsgis still only a domestic fUel, 
burned in the districts wbyere it abounded, and in London, 
wliithcr it was carried by sea. ^ 

The population of England at the close of the sewenieenth 
eentury was about five millions and a half. The increase 
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of peopto in the northern conntied far exceeded that in the 
south of the island. The cause of this may he found In the 
rapid improvement of these counties whi<i followed the 
union of the Crowns in 1603. Previpusly, the north had 
been constantly ravaged by the Border robbers, called Moss- 
trooper®, from whom no house or herd was safe. Gradually 
these freebooters were hunted down and extirpated.* Blood- 
hounds were kept in many northern parishes to track them 
to their dens. The paths of the country^ long unknown, 
were opened up ; life and property became secure. Coal- 
beds were discovered. Manufacturing towns Jbegaii to rise, 
and were soon filled with a thriving population. 

After the capital, Bristol was the greatest English sea- 
port ; and Norwich, the chief manufacturing town under the 
•Stuarts. The Bristol citizens, among whom the sugar- 
refiners took the lead, were far-famed for wealth and hos- 
pitality. The great seats of manufacture were then small 
au<i badly-built market towns. Manchester, the modem 
centre of the cotton trade, contained only 6000 inhabitants, 

' and could boast of neither a printing-press nor a hackney- 
coach. Leeds, the great woollen mart, had a population of 
about 7000 persons. Sheffield, whose forges send out the 
best cutlery in the world, held barely 2000 inhabitants. 
Birmingham, only rising into notice, was proud of sending 
her hard-ware so far oft' as Ireland. /There were not more 
"“tfrivii 200 seamen belonging to the port of Liverpool. Bux- 
ton, Bath, and Tunbridge W^lls were the fashionable water- 
ing-places of the time; but ihe lodgings were very poor, and 
the food sold in these places was of the most wretched 
dcsciiption. Brighton and Cheltenham are of modern 
growth*. « 

Loudon, wlien Charles II. died, ha(l<i population of half 
a million. One old bridge spanned the Thames ; and the 
houses were ail built with the upper stories projecting over 
J-ihe shops below. The city was the merchant’» /lome. He 
did not then, as now, leave hks counting-house after business 
hours for a gay villa in the suburbs. No numbers marked 
,the houses ; but, instead of these, the streets were lined with 
the eignsi of shops — here the Saracen's Head — there the 
Golden ICcy. By these the people described their dwellings, 
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and strangers found their way. The streets, not lighted 
until the last y^ar of Charles IL, and then only during the 
winter, were invested with robbers, and teemed with other 
dangers. It was the neiglit of fashion among dissipated 
young men to parade* the foot- way at night, insulting every 
woman and beating every man they met. From these the 
ieeble tippling watchmen could or would give no protection. 
The coffee-hcflises, first set up in Cromwell’s time, were tho 
great lounges, wlierc the news and scandal of tlie day w^ere 
discussed. In one might be seen the exquisites, with their 
flowing wigs, their embroidered coats, their fringed gloves, 
and scented To another crowded literary men to hear 

J ohn Dryden talk. There were coiFee-hoiises for every class. 
Jews flocked together to one; Catholics filled another ; Puri- 
tans met their brethren in a third ; and so with men of every • 
rank and opinion. 

The country gentlemen, now a polished and an important 
class, were, at the time of the Eevolution, rough and poMy 
educated. Their kinds yielded rents equal to about one- 
fourth of those now paid. Seldom leaving their native * 
county even fur London, they spent their days in field 
sports or in attending the neighbouring markets, and their 
evenings in drinking strong beer. Claret and Canary wines 
were drunk only by the very wealthy. Drunkenness was a 
(xmmon and l’ashiouaj|jle vice, and continued to be so more 
or less until the beginning of the present century. The ladm ' 
of the family, whose accomplishments seldom rose above the 
baking of pastry or the brewing gooseberry wine, cooked 
the meals of the household. In the evening they amused 
tliemselvcs by sewing and spinning. ’ The graces of the mo- 
dern tea-table were quite unknown to ^he coflntry folk, 
although tbat*favourite beverage, brought by the Dutch to 
Europe, was introduced into England by Lords Arlington 
and Ossory in 1666. It was not fill nearly a century late? 
tl&t the middle classes of London and Edinburgh began to^ 
use tea daily. In the latter citj in the reigns of the Georges 
tea was taken at four o’clock, and the meal was thence 
called * four hours/ But fceneath all the roughness of the , 
rural gentry lay qualities which have highly exalted the ' 
British character.. Reverence for here<Utaiy monarchy 
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and. strong attachment to the Protestant faith were their 
leading principles, ^ 

The' country clergy stood low in^the social scale. The 
Reformation had humbled the pomp jand splendour of the 
Catholic priesthood ; and it pleased the great Head of the 
Church, whose earliest ministers were poor fishermen, to 
carry on his work at this time with labourers of a humble 
class. In most mansions there was a chaplain, or, as ho was 
often called, a Levite, who, receiving his board and ^10 a 
year, was no better than an upper servant. His wife was 
often taken from the kitclicn of his patron. Even if he got 
a parish ho lived and worked like a peasant : his sons were 
ploughmen and his daughters went to service. It must 
not be forgotten that the London clergy, among whom were 
* Sherlock, IHllotson, and Stillingfleet, formed a class by them- 
selves, and well upheld the character of their Church for 
zeal, learning, and eloquence. 

Ihe yeomen or small farmers, whoso income averaged ;^60 
or £70 a year, were numerous and influential. Their chief 
characteristics were a loaning towards Puritanism and a 
liatred of CAtholicism. From this class chiefly were drawn 
the Ironsides of Cromwell. 

Of the labouring classes wc know little. Four-fifths of 
them were employed in agriculture. In Devon, Suffolk, 
and Essex, the highesft wages were paii, averaging five shil- 
lings a week without food. Those engaged in manufactures 
earned about six shillings weekly. Children were employed 
in factories to an immense extent, and were thought fit for 
work, even by the benevolent, at six years of age. The 
cljief food of the poor was rye, barley, or oats. Rude ballads 
were tneir only means of complaint, and in these they poured 
forth their woes. The poor-rate was <he heaviest tax, for 
the paupers amounted to no less than one-fifth of the com- 
munity. 

. Sanitary reform was greatly needed. Even jh? the streets 
of the capital open sewers and heaps of filth poisoned the 
air. The deaths in London in 1685 were more than one in 
- twenty-three ; the yearly average now is about one in forty. 
People oC coarse and brutal natures were found in all classes 
in great numbers. Nor is this wonderful when the training 
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pt* every-day life is considered. Masters beat their servants ; 
husbands beat Jbheir wives, daily. Teachers knew no way of 
iinpartin^f knowledge but by the lash. The mob rejoiced in 
fights of all Idnas, and* shouted with glee when an eye was 
tom out or a finger dhopped off in these savage encounters. 
Executions were favourite public spectacles. The prisons 
were colfstantly full, and proved to be most fruitful nurseries 
of dirt, disease, and crime. 

To describe Mic various costumes and manners of the 
period would bo impossible within the compass of a para- 
graph. One or tv o points on this head must sufiBce here. 
The OavalieiPand the Eouudhead present a striking contrast 
in their dress and habits. Bright colours, profuse ornament, 
and graceful style, marked the costume of the Cavalier. , His 
rxchly-laccd cloak, over which lay an embroidered collar, h'is^ 
broad-leafed hat of beaver with its tall white plume, his 
silken doublet of the Vandyke pattern, his flowing lovc-locks, 
gilt spurs, and slashed boots, made up a figure the i|ost 
picturesque of any period in our history. The Puritan 
Roundhead wore a cloak of sadicolourcd brown or black, a , 
plain collar of linen laid carelessly down on the plaited 
cloth, and a liat wuth a high steeple-shaped crown over his 
closely dipt, or lank, straight hair. His 'baptismal name 
was cast aside, and some strange religious phrase adopted in 
its stead. His lan^age was full o^ Scripture textr . ; and 
these he delivered through his nose with a peculiar and , 
ridiculous twang. But, for all these solemn freaks, *flie 
Puritan character was metal bl the true ring and sterling 
vMne, and is well deserving of our highest respect Charles 
11. introduced the peruke, a long flowing wig which covered 
even the shoulders. It continued to be tlio fashiqii until 
after the d(4fee of the period. * 

The roads were so bad that travelling was very lUfficult. 
In bad weather there was gcnemlly only a slight ridge yi 
tlie centre of the road between tAVo channels of deep mud. 
Instead of sloping gradually, the roads went right up and 
down the hills. The stage-waggon and pack-horses earned 
goods ; the former .takiuft •passengers also. Rich men ti*a- 
veiled in their ow^n coacheg, but they were obliged often to*, 
have six horses to pull them through the mud. *![u 1G69 a 
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‘Flying Coach* loft Oxford at six in the morning and 
reached London at seven the same ev6ning,»-a feat then eon- 
ddered wonderful and dangerous. From Chester, York, 
and Exeter, a winter journey to London took-six days. We 
owe the immense improvement of our i 7 >ads since those days 
chiefly to the Turnpikes. The inns were good' and comfort- 
able,— -as indeed they would need to be, when so manj nights 
were spent on the road. Highwaymen, wel\. armed and 
mounted on fine horses, infested all the great roads ; and it 
is said that many of the innkeepers were J^aid by them to 
give information about those travellers who were worth 
attacking. The post-bags w^ere carried on horfijfback at the 
rate of^five miles an hour ; but in many country places letters 
were delivered only once a week. 

•There was nothing at all equal to uur modem newspaper, 
♦Small single leaves were published twice a week while the 
Exclusion Bill was discussed ; but the only paper afterwards 
allowed was * The London Gazette,' a two-pnged bi-weekly 
she^t of very meagre contents. No Parliamentary debates, 
no State t ri als were permitted to be reported. An important 
"feature of social life during this age was ‘The News-letter.* 
This wa.s an epistle, despatched to the country generally once 
a week, giving all the cliat of the coffee-houses and the news 
of the capital. Several families subscribed to pay some 
Londoner, who gave them the scraps of news gathered dur- 
ing hisS lounges, ‘Oir own correspoiptdent* is the modern 
*re|i,)gsentative of tlio system. 

There were few ])rinting p«f^pscs in the country except in 
London and at the Universities. The only press north of 
the Trent was at York Books were therefore scarce and 
dear, and very few wa'ro to found in the best country 
houses.^ Ii{ London ihe booksellers* shops were thronged 
with readers. Female education was itt a very low point, 
and the most accomplished ladies spelled their letters very 
bhdly. At the Univer6iti6s Greek was little studied ; but 
Latin, in which Governments still conducted 4Veir corre- 
spondence, was for this rea^u spoken and written with 
elegance and ease. But French was rapidly rising to be the 
language of diplomacy. Astronomy -was ably cultivated by 
Halley aiql Flamsteed, who was the first astronomer-royal 
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Batumi Philosophy owed its birth as a science to Isaac 
Newton. But the favourite and fashionable study of the 
latter Stuart*days was Cheraist^5^ Charles IL had'^a 
laboratory in ftis paftice of Whitehall. Even the ladies 
were smitten with the rage for science, and began to' talk 
learnedly of magnets and microscopes. It was soon dis- 
covered»that Chemistry—so long a worthless pursuit— might 
be turned ta the improvement of agriculture. Experiments 
were made on pirious soils, new fruits and vegetables were 
grown in the gardens, and farmers began to think that per- 
haps after all there might be some profit in the study of 
science. » 


LEADING AUTHORS OP THE STUART PERIOIX 


FRAHCIS BEAUMOITT, .(1686-1616) ) 

JOHK rtETCHEK, (1676-1626)1 tosgier, 

fifty-two ia all—Fletcher composed tbe 
plays ; iHoaomont fitted them for the* 
public. 

BEN JONSON,*!*. (1674-1637) — dramatic poet — at first a 

bricklayer— then a soldier — earliest 
play, ‘Every Man in his Humour — 
made Poet Laureate in 1619. 

PHILIP MASSIHGEB y (1584-1640)— <iramatic poet— lived chiefly 

in London — poor and obscure iof - 
play, * A New Way to Pay Old Debts.* 

aS/Sm, I 

WILLIAM DRUMMOND, ....(1685-1649)— Scottish lyric p^et-livecl 
at *Hawthorndeii — wrote sonnets and 
madrigals. » * 

JEREMT TA\L0B, (1613-1667) — Bishop of Down and 

Connor — wrote on theology — chief 

works, #*Holy Living* and ‘Holy 
• Hying*’ 

JOHN MIBlDN, (1608-1674)— greatest epic poet of modem 

ages»-Latin Secretary to Cromwell— 
^^est work, ‘Paradise Lost/ an epic 
in twelve books, on the Fail ; written 
in blindness and poverty, teiween 1665 
and 1667— other works, ‘ Paradise Ke- 
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gained/ a shorter epic; 'Comas/ a 
masqnoj 'Iiycidas/ ‘Samson Agonis- 
* tes/ ‘L* Allegro* and ''ll Penseroso/ 

short descriptive potfxs; and manj 
, fine sonnets— rote also prose, in 

which he made a vain attempt to in- 
troduce into English the order and 
idioms of Latin. * 

EBWAKH HYDE, (1608-1674)— Earl of Clartudon-minis- 

ter of Charles I.— ai^ exile during the 
Commonwealth— Lord Chancellor from 
1600 to 1667— wrote ‘History of the 
Eebellion/ i.e., of the C^vii War— not 
• published till Aune*s reign. 

SAMUEL BUTLEE, (1612-1680)— a Worcestershire farmer- 

chief work, ‘ Hudibras/ a mock-heroic 
poem, in short couplets, written to 
caricature the Puritans, and published 
in the reign of Charles II. 

JOHN BUEYAE, (1628-1688) - a tinker of Bedford— 

^ afterwards a soldier — then a Baptist 

preacher— imprisoned for preaching— 

« chief work, ‘The Pilgrim’s Progress,’ 

a prose allegory, describing the life and 
triumph of a Christian under the figure 
of a journey. 

EICHARD BAXTEPv, (161W691)-a celebrated Presbyterian 

jumister — chief works, ‘The Saint’s 
c Rest* and ‘ A Call to the Unconverted,* 

• — wTote in all 136 volumes. 

JOHN BRYBEN, (163:U1700)— one of the greatest names 

in Eflglish poetry— chief works, ‘Ab- 
salom and Achitophel/ a political satire; 
and ‘ Alexander’s Feast,' an ode— trans- 
lated Vfrgil’s ASneid into English verso. 

JOHN LOCKlf, ^ (1632-1704)— the great mental philoso- 

pher of the pciijod— educated at Ox- 
ford — chief work, ‘An Essay on the 
Human Dnderstaudiiig,* published iu 
1600. 

GH-BEKT BnUHET, (1643-17J5)-!i Scotcliman— very iii- 

timat^ with William III, — created 
Bishop pf( Salisbury — chief works, 
^ * History of my Own Times/ and ‘ Hie- 

v, tory of ibis Reformation of the Church 

of England.* 
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DVICK) JONESri.. a....( 1672--1662) — native of London— a dw- 

^ tinguished architect — designed the 
Jianqneting-liouse at WhiteliaU. 

EUBEES). (1677-1640)— a celebrated painter of the 

• Flemish school— a pupil of Titian— 

patronized by Charles I., for whom he 
painted the Banqueting-houae of White- 
halL 

VAKDYKE, *.,.«(1699-1641)— a Flemish painter — pnpii 

^ of Rubens— lived for some time at the 

court of Charles I,, whose i>«rU’Qit he 
painted. 

SIR PETER LELY, .(1617-1680)-a painter of VVcsiphalia- 

patronized by Charles II, —the leading 
portraits of the court beauties are from 
his brush. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN, (1032-1723) - the only distinguished 
English artist in tlic latter %tuart 
reigns— a famous architect— chief de* 
sign, Bt. Paul’s Cathedral. • 

SIR GODFREY KNELLER,...(lt^^i^-1723)— a German portrait-painter 
—lived at the courts of William III., 
Anne, and George I. 


LEADING DATES OF THE STyART PERIOD. 


GENERAL EVERTS. ^ 

A.n. 

Gunpowder Plot, .?.« 1605 James I. 

Raleigh beheaded, 1616 — 

Trial of Hampden, ..1637 Charles I. 

Charles I. beheaded, 1649 — 

The Plague, .y h665 Cmarl^ II. 

The Great Fore, 1666 — 

Trial of the Bishops, 1688 James II. 

Landing of the Prince of Orange, ^ — — ^ 

'^rial of Sa^^everell, 1710 Anne. 


COHSTITUTIOIfAL CnANQES 


Union of English and Scotlash crowns,....»...1603 James I. 

Petition of Right, 1628 Charles L ^ 

The Long Parliament begins,*. 1640 «— 

Gi'omwoU expels the Long Parliament 1653 Commouvrcalth 
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A.J>. 

The ]^te8to(ration, Charles IL 

TBe Test iAet^««*«><i«*<*«*<<«*<******»t*«****M««*«aM«at»***»TS784>**itf 

The Habeas Corpus Act, ^1679a...e> ** 

The l^ecoad Declaration of Indulgence,. ...1688 James XL 

The Bevolution,» ...... — 

The Declaration of Rights, — ~ 

The Act of Settlement, 1701. — WilUaM. in. 

The Union of the English and Scottish Par- « 

liaments, J.707..y.*Anne. 

BOMiKion ACQuinnn. 

Jamaica tahen, 1655 C^monwealtlu 

Gibraltar tahen, 1704 Anne. 

WAnB, BATTLBS, TRSAIIBS. 

Thirty Tears’ War begins, 1618 James I. 

Battle of EdgehiU, 1642 Charles I 

First Battle of Hewbury,.— 1643 — 

Battlf of Marston Moor, 1644 — 

Second Battle of Newbury, — — 

Battle of Naseby, 1645 

* -- Dunbar, 1650 Commonwealth. 

— Worcester, 1651 — 

Secret Treaty of Dover,. 1670 Charles IX. 

Battle of Sedgemoor, 1686 James II. 

— Eiliicranlde, 1689 William III. 

— Boyne, — 1690 — 

— La Hogue, 1^92. — 

Tre#S5 of Ryswick, 1697 

Battle of Blenheim, ......1704 Anne. 

— Ramilies, * 1706 — 

— Oudenarde, 1708...... — 

Treaty of^Utrvht !! 1713 - 



COKUECTlNa TIIB STUABTS WITH THE GtTELPDS. 




S70 HANOYSB TTNITED TO Xn£ SStCISH CKOWK. 


GUELPH LINE ; , 

OB, t 

HOUSE OF BRUNSWICK 

t 

Opened 1714 A.D.— Has already lasted 153 years.--6 Sovereigns. 
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CrEOiiGE L, already Elector of Hanover, became ICing of tlic 
British Empire at the ago of « fifty -four. His father was 
Ernest •Au^^istus Hanover; his mother was Sophia, 
daughter of Elizabeth, Queen of Bolviinia, and therefore 
grand-daughter of James L Having spent all his previous 
Jhe in Germany, ho knew \)ut little of England, and to his 
last day could ncitlier speak nor write the English language 
well. His wife was Sophia of Brunswick, liis own cousin, 
whom he treated with great cruelty, keeping her for forty 
^ears shut up in a castle of Hanover, where not even her 
own chil(k*eii were allowed to see her. By his accession the 
crowns of Britain and Hanover were united. 
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George favoiu’ed the Whigs, by whom he had been called 
to the throne, ,^iid took no pains to conceal his dread apd 
dislike of the ^Tories. His policy is easily understood. It 
was guided mainly by two principles, — an intense fondness 
for Hanover, and a fconstant fear of the Pretender and his 
partisans. These wore now called Jacobites, from Jacobus, 
the Latin name for James. 

The fall of the Tory ministry was immediate, A secret 
committee of tUfe Commons sat to inquire into their conduct 
with regard to the Treaty of Utrecht. Of that committee 
the chairman was llobcrt Walpole, who, born in 1C7(J and 
educated at Cambridge, had in 1706 been made Secretary 
for War, and was now Paymaster of the Forces. The Tory 
leaders, Oxford, liolingbroke, and Ormond, against all of 
whom there were strong suspicions of a secret correspon<i- 
ence with the Pretender, were impeached for high treason, 
Oxford was sent to the Tower, and his head was saved 
only by a difierence between the Lords and the OomShons. 
Bolingbroke and Ormond fled to the Continent, where they 
joined the councils of the Pretender. • 

Great riots then took place, for the feeling of the entire 
nation ran strongly in favour of the Tories. The coach 
which conveyed Oxford to the Tower was surrounded by 
roaring nulis, iliat afterwards in Smithfield burned William 
HI. in eltigy. Bishop Atterbury bJldly denounced George 
as a usurper. The students of Oxford wore the oak lew* on 
the 29th of May in honour oi^he Stuart Eestoration. The 
men of Staffordshire assembled in tumultuous crowds to 
applaud Jacobite speeches. Without delay the . 
Government took strong measures. The Kiot^Act 1716 
was passed, which enacted that any mob of moro^ a.d. 
than twelve person^ refusing to disperse in a given 
time, should be scattered by military force. A price^of 
t£l00,000 was set on the head of the Pretender. The army 
and navy^ere prepared for war. 

The alarm of the King antJhis ministers was not without 
foundation. The Pretender was in France, flushed with 
high hopes of success, and buoyed up by promises of stroi^; 
support from Louis XI'C'. But the death of*that great 
monarch blasted all his bright prospects. All hope of 
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Freaeh aid was gone ; for the Regent, Duke of Orleans, 
thought more of repairing the shattered finapees of France 
than of invading England. ^ 

Meanwhile the flame of rebellion was actually kindled 
both in Scotland and in England. The Earl of 
1716 Mar had gathered 10,000 clansmen around him at 
A.1). BraOmar, and held all the Highlands ; while the 
Duke of Argyle, with a royal anny strongly posted 
nt Stirfing, watched his every movement! The men of 
Northumberland. had been called to arms by the Earl of 
Derwentwater, and Forster, the member for ^the county ; 
but few of them had obeyed the summons. They were aided 
hy J8<X) Highlanders, a reinforcement from Mar, and were 
joined by a few lords of the Scottish Border. But the 
royal troops, forcing Forster into the town of Pres- 
Nov. 13. ton in Lancashire, there compelled him to sui*- 
render. On the same day, at Sheriffmuir in the 
soiitfi of Perthshire, Argyle inflicted, not an absolute defeat, 
but a severe check upon Mar, who after the engagement re- 
'treated hastily to Perth. 

The Pretender, who was called on the Continent the 
Chevalier de St. George, by his English adherents James 
HI, and by his Scottish friends James VIII., resolving to 
see what his presence in the native land of the 
Dec. 32. Stuarts would do, landed at P^/Crhead ; but with no 
money, no troops, no warlike stores. He found 
hisi^ party broken and dispiii^ed; and his amval without 
the aid from France, so eagerly looked for, cast a deeper 
gloom, over the Stuart cause. At Perth he frivolously 
wasted many days in preparing^% his coronation, while the 
crown \('as yet to Amid liis dreams of^a splendour 

never to l)e realized, he heard that Argyle was advancing, 
and retreated northward towards Montrose, whei*e he and 
irfiir embarked for France, leaving the army to its fate. 
Xhe Earl of Derwentwater, Lc^rd Kenmuir, Bnd twenty 
othei’s suflered death ; the estates of many were confiscated ; 
and more than a thousand were l^ai^ished to North America^ 
7hus ended ‘The Fifteen.* 

The mo&t remarkable constitutional change of this reign 
was the passing of the Septennial Act, by which the 
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maximum leugUi of our Parliaments was lixed at seven 
years. To th^ Whiles we mure this wise measure, 
which has done miich^to preserve the peace of the 
nation. In tf(e days of the Triennial Bill the 
excitement of one general election Imd hardly time to settle 
4own before tlie turmoil of another be^^an. Party spirit 
ran intd wild excess. Although^ the collision of parties, 
when kept Vithin due bounds, is, like the heaving and 
s^veeping of the# ocean, a wholesome influence, tending to 
keep the nation’s life fresh and vigorous, and to prevent the 
settlement of errcT and abuse, yet tliere is no power so 
destnictive fi'hen let loose from fit control Hence the 
necessity and use of such laws as the Septennial Act 
For the sake of Hanover, George einbi*oiled himself with 
Sweden and with Spain. He had bought from the Kin^ 
of Denmark the duchies of P»remen and Verden, which 
Charles of Sweden claimed as his own. A dispute followed, 
ami war seemed certain, when the death of the great S^^eda 
at the siege of Fredericslmll saved Britain from invasion. 
Tlie Quadruple Alliance was tllbn formed, by which Ger-* 
man}', England, France, and Holland, leagued themselves 
against Philip of Spain, who had interfered with the Italian 
interests of the ‘Emperor, Admiral Byng destroyed 
the Spanish fleet off Ca])e Passaroin Sicily; and 1718 
Alberoni, the Spanish minister, in reWiation, sent a.d. 
an expedition to invade Scothmd in favour of the 
Pretender. But, a storm having shattered the fleet, this 
miniature Armada failed in its ‘object. J^hilip, Tvorsted by 
land and sea, sought peace from the four iVllies. 

In the same year tlie Goovocation of the English clergy, 
an assembly which, like a Senate of Cl^irclimen, hitd been 
used to make ecclesiastical la’ws, and even to gi'ant money 
to the King, was dissolved, never to meet again. The 
political influence of the Englisit Church is now confin^ 
chiefly to.tke Archbishops and Bishops, who have seat^ 
among the Lords. • 

In 1719 tlie Mississii^)^ Company, a scheme by which 
])a])er money was to fill the place of gold and silver, sot on, 
foot in Paris by Law, a Scotch banker, ruined irtiousands 
by its utter failure. In the year following the Soujth;^. 

18 
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8ea,S(;hemo sot all Britain crazy. The National Debt theft 
1720 to ;£53,000,000. The Government were 

^ ^ obli<:ed to pay to all tliose who had Sent the money 
or, as we say, had invested monrfy in the funds, 
interest at six per cent,, which came Ho 180, 000 in the 
year. This was a heavy burden on a yearly revenue of 
about i‘8,000,000 ; and to remove or lessen the debJi became 
the grand problem, whfeh occupied the financiers of the 
day. Tlie Bank of England and the Sou^li Sea Company 
both proposed plans to accomplish this object. The offers 
of the South Sea Company, of which Blunt was a leading 
director, were accepted by the Government. The Company 
proposed to buy up all the debts of the nation, and to 
advance to the Government whatever money they needed 
« at four per cent. They agreed, besides, to pay to the Govern- 
ment, as a bonus, the sum of ;£7,0()0,000. This plan would 
reduce the interest on the debt by one-tJiird every year, and 
woilid also give to the Government a large sum of ready 
money. In return for these advantages the Company re- 
* ceived the sole right of trading to the South Seas. 

Stories of the endless treasure to be drawn from golden 
islands in the far-off Pacific found eager listeners everywhere. 
Hundreds rushed to the offices of the Company to exchange 
their G overnment stock for shares in the scheme. Rich men 
and iK)or widows, st^^tesmen and errand-boys, jostling each 
other in the race for gold, paid tlJeir money across the 
counters, and received from^the clerks pieces of paper, which 
they fondly believed would^ secure to them the possession of 
twenty-fold riches. The Gt>iopany promised a dividend of 
fifty per cent, at least, and tht^sharcs rose rapidly. The ex- 
citcmetit became % mania, and tlie mania became a frenzy. 
Men paid away iJlOOO for the chaneg of the’ profits which 
£100 might bring from the South Seas. The most ridicu- 
ft*us joint-stock companies were started in imitation of the 
great scheme,-— one for extracting silver from J(^d, another 
Vor making salt water fresh, <|, third for importing asses from 
Spain, The South Sea directors^ armed witli an Act of 
Parliament, crushed these rivfil companies; but amid the 
*^smaller offishcs their o^vn gigantic bubble burst. TJie eyes 
of tlie nation were opened. All i-an to sell the South Sea 
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fftodk : none would buy. The offices were closed, aud tih^* 
Bauds became Tuined bankrupts. » 

Walpole, who had^ alou^ cried out against the huge 
gambling tranlaction, now came forward to save the public 
credit. His plan infas to divide the losses, and thus make 
the pressure on the nation less. Nine milhons of South Sea 
stock li^re assigned to the Bank of England, nine more to 
the East Iddia Company, while the Government gave up 
their bonus of «even millions. But, though the alarm was 
lessened, and the lora somewhat equalized, penniless crowds 
cried for vengeano*e upon the rulers, who had led them into 
the snare. iSunderland the Premier, and Aislabie the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, resigned office. ](lany a desolate 
home, many a broken heart, many a suicide’s grave remained 
to mark the traces of the broken bubble. • 

Bobert Walpole, then made Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
continued for twenty years to direct tlio Government. His 
talent lay in financial politics ; and England owes miHbh to 
his measures for the advancement of her commerce and 
manufactures. ‘ • 

The remaining years of the reign were marked chiefly by 
tlie discovery of a Jacobite plot, for connection with which 
Atterbury, Bifiihop of Rochester, was banished for life ; and 
by the opening of an unimportant war with Spain and the 
li^peror, who had i^unded a rival East India Company at 
Ostend. m 

While travelling in Hanovej* 9 the King was seized Jane 11, 
near Osnabruck with apoplexyt and died next day. 1727 
His children were George, his successor ; and A.i>* * 
Sophia, the Queen of Prussia. 

George I.^was a thorough German in his ciaraitter and 
habits, — ^heavy, cautious, and reserved. He possessed in no 
small degi'ee the business qualities of industry and punctu- 
jlility ; but his treatment of his cannot be defended, £d 
his govemnaent of England was sullied by undue partially 
to the Whigs, and a tendeacy in every case to sacrifice 
British interests to thosg yf Hanover. He was in face and 
figure plain and solid-looking. ^ 

The most noteworthy points of progress during the reign 
are the invention of Fahrenheit’s thermometer; the intro- 
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ducstion of rilk-throwing machines by Lombe, who brought 
t|he plana from Italy; experiments in vacpination, which 
were tried at first on criminals; an(|the earliest casting of 
types in England. 


CONTEMPORARY SOVEREIGNS, 

FEA$IOE. I PRUSSIA. 


A..D. 

lOUIS XIV., died. 1715 

LOUIS XV. 

SPAIN. 

PHIUP V,, died 1724 

LOUIS, died- 1726 

^PHILIP VI. 

SWEDEN. 

CBLAOLBS Xn., died 1718 

ULRICA LEOKOBA. 


RUSSIA, 

PETER (the Great), died 1725 


« A.S. 

FREDERIC, died 1700 

FREDERIC WILLIAM. 


turkey. 

ACHMET tn. 

EMPEROR. 

CHARLES VI. 

POPES. 

CLEMENT XI., died 1721 

INNOCENT Xni., died. — 1734 
BENEDICT Xin. 


LEADINO AUTHORS UNDER GEORGE I. 

JOSEPH ADDISON, ^,...(1672-1719)~a prose writer and poet- 

faTuouB for his beautiful papers in the 
‘ Spectator '—chief poems, ' Cato, ' a tra- 
and ' A Letter from Italy '—was 
made Secretary of State under Anne. 
SIR ISAAC NEWTON,. (1642-1727)— native of Lincolnshire— Pro- 

fessor at Cambridge— discovered the 
(I ^ Binomial Theorem, and the universal 

application of jLhe Law of Gravitation 
—chief work, his * Principia,' a Latin 
^ treatise on Natural Philosophy— wrote 

also on Daniel and Revelation. * 
5 IB BICHABD STEELE,. ...(icr«-ir29)— an Irishman? «ho in 1709 
starred the 'Tatler/ the first regular 
Huglisl^ j^riodical— in 1711 began the 
more famous * Spectator'— wrote many 
' ^ plays alpo. 
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George ILpwho, as Prince of Wales, had been, like his 
mother, jealously exiled from the English Court, now be- 
came King. He had reached the ripe age of forty-foujr, itjod 
had long been married to Caroline of Anspach, a woman 
sense and Tirtue. The Whigs, or Court Party— as they were 
called in contrast to the Tories or Country Party— retained 
their ascendency. 

Sir Robert Walpole for fifteen years of the reign held the 
office of Prime Minister. He ^*08 a man of little learning,* 
rough and boisterous in his manners and in his life ; but he 
held his great power with a passionate grasp^aud preserved 
it, not very honestlj^, indeed, but with consummate tact. 
Bribery was the secret of his long reign as Premier. To 
some he gave titles of honour, corone^, ribbons, or stars ; to 
others places of profit or of power ; and among the g(meral 
mass of members of the Commons he scattered gold without 
stint. Thus ho had alw'ays d^his command a majority of 
votes in the Houses of Parliament. 

A new Charter was graiit^ to the East India Company 
in 1730, for wliich they paid the sum of ^£200,000 into the 
Royal Exchlfequer. yhc most noticeable point, however, in 
Walpole’s career was the Excise Bill. The Customs are 
duties paid upon certain foreign* productions, when lan(kd 
on our shqrc^ Tlie Excise is a tax levied on articles manu- 
factured at home. To clieck sijiuggling, which was now prac- 
tised openly to an immense extent, Walpole pro- 
posed to bring wine and lobacco under the law of 
Excise. The merchants Bet up a cry of ruin. Thi| 
ery Wc\a loudly echoed by the Opposition, who imagined 
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that^ they saw in the measure a scheme by which the 
Premier meant to create a whole amy of excisemen, whose 
votes, always ready at his beck, would carfy the day in 
every election. When the cautious ftiiniatej saw the vio- 
lence of the storm, content to lose his point rather than risk 
his power, he withdrew the Bill altogether. The Opposition, 
exulting in their success, strove next session to repeal the 
Septennial Act; but the attempt failed. 

In 1736 all Scotland was agitated by the ,;PorteouB Riots. 
The mob of Edinburgh, enraged at the execution of a smug- 
gler named Wilson, who had roused their admiration by 
helping his fellow-prisoner Robertson to cscaptf, pelted the 
hangman and the soldiers. Captain Porteous, commander 
of the City Guard, fired on the crowd, and several were 
tilled. For this he was sentenced to death ; but a reprieve 
came from London, and the rumour spread that a mail or 
two would bring him a full pardon. It was resolved that he 
shouttl not escape. On the night of the 17th of September 
the jail in which he lay was broken open by a mob ; he was 
•brought out, and hanged on a dyeris pole. The Go f eminent, 
enraged at this violence, brought in a Bill to demolish the 
walls and take-away the charter of Edinburgh. So spirited, 
however, was the resistance of the Scottish membors that 
the measure was abandoned, though not until it had excited 
among all classes in Scotland a feeling of deep rancour and 
Ixostility towards England. 

The death of Queen Caroline in 1737 deprived Walpole o! 
a warm friend and supporter?* The disasters of the Spanisli 
AVar in 1739 shook his power past retrieving. Besides the 
ill-will of the King and the hatred of Frederic, Prince of 
AVales, bo kad to contend against a brilliant phalanx of 
literary men, amongst whom were Thonisou, Jolhisoii, Swift, 
and Pojjc. A section of discontented A^higs, too, who called 
tls^^mselves Patriots, threw 4their entire weight into the scale 
of opposition. ^ 

• The Sf)anish AVar w^as caused by the cruisers of Spain 
1 claiming and using Che right to search all British 
AD vessels susffccted of sihiiggling on the coasts of 
^ * ' ^nnish America. Walpole tried negotiation, but 
in vain ; ami war was proclaimed. AVhen he heard the 
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Londoa joy-bellfl riDging for the declaration of the war, 
he was heard to mutter, ^ They may ring their bells ndw ; 
they will be winging their hands before long/ The towft 
of Portobello the lathmus of Darien was taken ; but dis- 
asters soon eclipsed ^this brief success. A great fleet and 
army under Admiral Vernon and Ijord Wentworth failed 
in an at^ick upon Carthagcna, chiefly through the disagree- 
ment of the Jeaders. The unhealthy climate swept ofl* the 
British in hundreds ; and there naturally arose great dis- 
content at homS. Anson was sent with a squadron to re- 
lieve Vernon; but. failing in his object, be sailed into the 
South Seas, plundered Paita, a port of Chili, and, after three 
years’ cruising, took a Spanish treasure-ship bouhd for 
Manilla, and laden with .£300,000. On his return to Eng- 
land in 1744 with a solitary ship, the people, dazzled by the 
wealth he brought, received him with joy. 

The Methodists—now numerous and influential, espe- 
cially in England— separated frofli the Established Cl^rch 
about this time. The founder of tlic body was John Wesley. 
When a student at Oxford, he «used to hold meetings for , 
prayer in his college-rooms ; and, carrying into the world 
the same spirit of practical piety, he soon became a cele- 
brated preacher. At a time when it was fashionable to 
sneer at all religion, he drew to his chapel the most brilliant 
audiences in the land. He was aided in the good work by 
AVhitefield, a yet mo;ie distinguished^ preacher, whose elec- 
tric eloquence could then be matched by none. To iSlese 
two men uur country owes mufli, for they led the vaji in 
tliat revival of religion, of which in the present day wc are 
reaping the harvest. 

The difliculties of Walpole* became so great, tiiat, finding 
the Opposition in the majority as the ifjsiilt of a 
genei'iil election, he idfeigued office, and retired with 1742 
tlie title of Earl of Orford to h^ country scat of a.d.^ 
iloiightou. He was succeeded by the Earl of 
Granville, Viio held office but a short time. The Pelhams* 
tlien took the helm of the State ; wdiich, partly by aristo- 
cratic influence, and paitly by dint of wholesale bribery, 
they contrived to hold for fifteen years. * 

During tlicir administration occurred a Continental War 
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(1741-1745). Chaiios VI. of Austria* dyifiK in 1740, loft a 
wiir called the Pragmatic Sanction, by which he bequeathed 
his tlominions to his daughter Maria Tharesa, Scarcely 
had she ascended the throne when lihe Ele^^tor of Bavaria 
demanded the crown of Hungary, Frederic II. of Pmssin 
seized Silesia, and Louis of France denied her right^o any 
part of her inhefitanco. The British were alarine|J at this 
union between France and Prussia, which uqdcr Frederic 
the Great was fast rising to be one of the leading powers in 
Europe ; and their chivalry was roused at^the thought of a 
young and beautiful Queen surrounded by greedy and treach- 
erous foes, even while she stiU wore mourning /or her dead 
father/ The States of Hungary gatliered round their Queen, 
and a British army crossed the Channel in her defence, 
^feorge II., leading the British troops in person, — the last 
occasion upon which a Sovereign of Britain was 
1743 under the fire of an enemy,— routed a French army 
near the village of Dettingen on the Maine. Two 
years later, at Fontenoy in Belgium, his second 
^son, the Duke of Cumberland, wtis defeated by Marshal 
Saxe in almost the only victory won by the armies of Louis 
XV. In the end the cause of the .young Queen triumphed ; 
her husband, Francis Stephen, Grand Du)te of Tuscau 3 % 
was chosen Emperor in 1745 ; and in the same year the 
\)eace of Dresden closed the war. This illustrious lady 
amongst the most distinguished of tho Austrian Sovereigns, 
helcrVier throne until her death in 1780. 

Tiie exiled Stuarts, encouij^ged by France and Spain, now 
made a b(dd push for the throne of Britain. Charles Edward 
Stuart, the young Pretender, the ‘bonnie Prince 
JulyiJS,^ Charlie’ of those storing Jacobite songs which 
1745 sprang frofn the burning heart of a revolted nation, 
A.n. landed near Moidart on the* coast of Invemess- 
shire. He came yith only seven officers to conquer 
a great Empire, but at ftve-and-twenty hojie is strong in 
llic human soxd. Many Higliknd chieftains, of Vhora the 
most distinguished A^as Cameron of Lochiel, has- 
Aug. 19. tened to his side; and iiiSj standard was raised at 
» Clenfinnan. At the h§Rd of 700 wdld clansmen, 

whose hearts he had won by donning the kilt and tartans, 
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ho commenced a southward march. Sir John Cope,, the 
royal leader, had incautiously moved to Inverness, and 
road was opeit At Perth Charles was proclaimed Begent 
for his fathers Thelce he passed through I^Iithgow to 
Edinburgh, whining all heaks by his bright smiles and 
charming courtesy. His little army had swelled to more 
than 1000 men. The capital was unguarded except by the 
dragoons of> Colonel Gardiner. The magistrates, 
indeed, were lojal, and the castle held out for the Seirt 17,^ 
King, but the citizens gladly opened their gates to 1746 
the young Stuart, who took up his abode in the A.ix 
palace of Helyrood. ^ ^ 

Cope, meanwhile, taking ship at Aberdeen, had landed 
with his troops at Dunbar, and was marching on Ediubtiigh 
from the east. Charles, reinforced by 1000 clansmen, moved 
out to meet him, and the two armies came face to face at 
Prestonpans. They lay for a night round their 
watchdres. Before the dawn of the next morning, &#t. SI. 
Charles and his clansmen, suddenly crossing a 
marsh that lay between, made a ^sh at the English lines in* 
true Highland style, first discharging their pistols, and then 
rushing on with the claymore. The surprise was complete : 
the royal troops were cut to pieces. Their artillery, stores, 
and money-chest fell into the hands of the victors. Among 
the slain was Colonel Gardiner, distinguished for the piety 
of his latter days. • ^ 

If Charles had then pressed on to London, the throne of 
the Guelphs might have falldi. But his ranks were thin, 
and six weeks passed before he could muster 6(KK) men. 
During these six weeks royal troops poured in from Flanders, 
and the Duke of Oiuuberland marshalled an army U> rlefend 
the throne. « The young Pretender spar^ no pains to please 
the Scottish people! Night after night the ball-rooms of 
Holyrood were filled with brilliant crowds. All the laditss 

Minbur^h were in love with the handsom^ youth, whose 
graceful ^ords and kind looks made many a fair check blu^ 
with pleasure. 

Entering England by fhe western Border, he took Carlisle 
in three days. But neithep there nor in Manchesty „ * 

did the English Jacobites, as he had expected, 

Ihick around his banner. On the 4th of December’ he 
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reac{ied Derby ; but further he did not ga Bickerings and 
open quarrels among the Highland diiets had ham- 
Dec. 6, pered every movement of the army / but now they 

1745 united in forcing the Pretended to retreat Heyield- 
A 4 ), ed, sorely against his vnll, and the backward march 

began. 

With dejected hearts and a hopeless leader the army 
reached the Highlands, followed by the Duke "of Cumber- 
land.* A slight success at Falkirk, where he( defeated Gene- 
ral Hawley, roused the drooping heart of Charles for a time ; 

but, after three months of inaction among the 
April 10, Grampians, he was finally routed by Cumberland 

1746 on CnUoden Moor, nine miles from Inverness. 
A.D. ^ About one in the day the royal guns opened on the 

rebel ranks. The right wing of the Highlanders 
answered with a gallant charge, but were met by a storm of 
grape and musket-shot so terrible that few reached the line 
of English bayonets. On the left the Macdonalds, who stood 
gloomily nursing their anger at being deprived of the post 
of honour on the right, were broken and cut down by scores* 
In less than an hour the battle was fought and won. 

Charles lied the mountains. A reward of £30,000 was 
offered for his head ; but none was tempted, even by so great 
a sum, to betray his hiding-place. For five months ho 
wandered among the Grampians and the Hebrides, often 
suffering from want, always hunted by his foes ; but followed 
even in his misery by a devoted few, among whom was the 
fair and courageous Flora Slacdonald. And, at length, 
almost at the very spot where, fourteen montlis before, fresh 
from the most brilliant Court in Europe, he had leapt on to 
the heathery shore with the elastic step of hope, ho crept 
into a hired Frencti boat, a wretched spectrd, pale and 
haggard, with bloodshot eyes and ragged clothes. 
Sojk*. 29. Thou^ii chased by^two English cruisers, he landetl 
safely at Morlabc in Bretagne. About, eighty 6uf-‘ 
fe'red death for their devotion to his cause, among whom 
were the Scottish Lords Kilmainock and Balmerino. The 
clansmen were forbidden to wcaF the Highland dress, the 
chieftains jvece 6trii)i^ed of nearly all their ancient power, 
and the appointment of the sheriffs -long a hereditary office 
— w'as vested ui the Crown. 
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Clmrles Edwaird spent his latter days at Borne, under {be 
title of Duke of Albany. Though the Jacobites long eon* 
tinned the eostiom of passing their glasses over the water* 
decanter, as thdy dranl: to the * King ov^ the water,* the 
Forty^hve was the laot effort of the exiled family to regain 
the British throne. The gallant young soldier, of whom 
so much*%as been said and sung, sank in later life into a 
broken-down® drunkard. He died of apoplexy in 1788 ; and 
nineteen years loiter died his brother Henry, Cardinkl of 
York — the last male heir of the Stuart line. On a monument 
by Can ova, in St. Peter’s at Borne, may still be read three 
empty titles/^ot found in the roll of British Kings— ^ames 
IIL, Charles HI., Henry IX. Beneath the marble the bones 
of Charles Edward and his brother have long since mould- 
ered into dust. * * 

The war, still lingering on the Continent, was brought to 
a close by the Treaty of Aix-la-ChapeUe, by which the rival 
nations agreed to restore their conquests. When a 
the army was disbanded, a great number of dis- 1748 
charged soldiers emigrated to Noya Scotia, where a.d, « 
they built the city of Halifax. 

During these events William Pitt, ‘the Great Commoner,* 
had been fast rising to the head of affairs, pfis grandfather 
was that Governor of Madias who had brought from India 
the celebrated Pitt diamond, still sparkling on the crown of 
France, William wa'ji educated at Oxford, and for a short 
time served as a cornet in the Life Guards Blue, ’^ut, 
entering the House of Commohi in 1735 as member for Old 
Sarum, he soon became so troublesome to the Ministry that 
Walpole dismissed Jiim fron^ the army. Thenceforward he 
devoted himself to polithi. He gained the favour of the 
Prince of "Wlies, anej^ uuder the Pelhams became Paymaster 
of the Forces. As a statesman, he was distiiiguishcd for his 
hatred of bribery and Ins honest disbursement of the pubi^» 
money. 5Le.#was a complete master of sarcasm ; and often 
in a few scorching words, delivered with thundering voice 
and rapid gesture and tlasiiing eye, he withered up the 
arguments of some unhappy member who had ventured to 
confront him. He was tormented from his carjjest man* 
hood by the gout, and some of his finest speecnes were 
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del^ve^ as he leant on mitches with limbs maxA in 
flanndL ^ 

' The Seven Years* War opmied on^r the^admimstration 
of the Duke of Neiwcastle. ^ It wbM excited by the 
1766 ambition of Frederic the Oreafb, who still held Stle- 
A.n. sia. Maria Theresa obtained the md of France, 
Russia, and Poland; while Britain formed an alii* 
ance with Prussia. Out of the great Seven* Years* War 
grew a Colonial War between Oreat Britain and Prance* 
The boundary lines of their colonies were the subject of dls^* 
pute. India and America were the theatres of the strife. 

In antumn of 1756 Pitt became Secrel^iy of State 
and leader of the Commons. During the five months of his 
ministry, Admiral Byng was tried and shot for failing to 
jretake the island of Minorca, which had been seixed by the 
FrencL Pitt spoke out manfully for the Admiral, but could 
not save him. When * the Great Commoner,’ who was no 
favotTite with the King, was dismissed, so great a cry of 
indignation arose that he was at once restored to office; 
• and then began that succession of victories by which Bri- 
tain became pre-eminent in both hemispheres. 

On the peniMula of Hindostan there were trading colonies 
of British, French, Dutch, and Portuguese.' Of these the 
British settlements were the chief. Dupleix, the Governor 
of Pondicherry, the central station of the Pronch, formed 
the gigantic scheme oi conquering all^India, and resolutely 
set himself, with the aid of the native princes, to uproot the 
British settlements. Holdibg Madras, which had been 
lately captured by the French, he soon overran the whole 
Carnatic. But the tide of conquest was turned by Clive, 
who, enterikg the Company’s serfice at first as a clerk, had 
joined the army as an ensign in 1746, aijd soon distinguished 
himself by the capture of Arcot By the seisure of Fort St 
Ifeitid, near Madras, he obtained the complete command or 
the Carnatic. The conquest of Bengal was his mo^t remark- 
able achievement It was Surajah Dowlah, Viceroy of Ben- 
gal, who shut up 146 British prisoners for a whole night in 
the Black Hole of Calcutta,— a* flen twenty feet by four- 
teen; frogi which only 23 came out alive on the next 
morning. This cruelty was avenged by Clive, who utterly 
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ov^rtlu’cw tl)C vi<jeroy in the^reat battle of Piassey, andibna 
j(aiwe<l for Biitain the large and fertile province of - 
togal, watered by the noble Ganges and studdM 
with a thonsnAd weaAhy eitiea ' * 

In North Ameriu the French held Canada, while the 
British settlers possessed the coast of that territory now 
called the United States. The natural boundary between 
the settlemants was formed by the St. Lawrence and its 
Lakes. But tjhe French insisted on building a chain of 
forts from the Lakes to the Mississippi, thus to shut out 
the British from the fur-trade with Indian tribes. The New 
England c^onists, naturally resenting this injustice, made 
several attacks on the French forts, but with little success. 
However, under the able direction of Pitt, a re- 
markable change took place. Fort after fort fell, Sept * 

or was abandoned, until the capture of Quebec, 1769 
before which General Wolfe was mortally wounded, A.p. 
left the British masters of Canada. ^ 

The year 1759 was also distinguished by a victory over the 
French at Minden in Germany ; and by the total destruction* 
of the Brest fleet by Admiral Hawke, who gained a splendid 
victory amid the darkness of a stormy night off the rocky 
shore of Bretagne. 

On the morning of the 25th of October 1760, George 11. 
died suddenly of heart-disease. Ho liad in all eight children. 
His eldest son, Frederic, Prince of Wtdes, who had married 
hi 1736 Augusta of Saxe-Gotha, was killed in 1751, ^ the 
ago of forty-four, by the stroko’^f a cricket-ball, and left nine 
children. George III. was the eldest son of this prince. 

The second George was very like his father in his temper 
and his attachmonts. He \v'as fond of the Whigs; and, 
while he was always niggardly towaitls his kingdom, he 
spared neither British blood nor British gold in securing and 
enlarging his electorate of Hanover. Science, art, and litera- 
ture were left by him to thrive as best they could ; and he 
was more*tlAin once heard to growl in his German accent^ 
that he saw no good in ‘ baiid;ing and boetry.’ He was of 
a fair complexion, and oflaismall but well-shaped figure. 

A remarkable change of this reign was the adoption of the« 
Gregorian, or New Style of reckoning time. The tlme-keei>- 
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iDg,of the nation had gone, as wo say of a dock, too &si; ; 
and, to set it right, deven iiys were struck out of the year 
f752, the 3d of September being reckoned^ the 14th of 
September. Pope Gregory had mad^ the change in Italy in 
1582. Hence in our almanacs we liav® Hallow*eve and Old 
Hallow-eve, Christmas-day and Old Christmas-day. The 
Russians still reckon time by the Old Style. • 

In 1731 the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ was started by Ed- 
ward Cave, a bookseller ; in 1753 the Brit^h Museum was 
founded ; and in 1758 the first canal was made in England. 

Prom the days of Queen Anne until after the accession of 
Georgf III., the gentlemen wore coats of silk os velvet with 
broad stiffened skirts, long waistcoats with flaps reaching 
over the leg half way to the knee, three-cornered cocked 
hats, knee-breeches, and high-heeled shoes with buckles 
sometimes sparkling with diamonds, but oftcner with stones 
of paste. Both sexes wore powder in their hair. The most 
remf^rkable part of the larlies’ costume was the hoop, an 
article of dress which needs no description in our day, A 
• curious custom was that of spotting the face over with 
patches of black plaster : in the ‘ Citizen of the World,’ Gold- 
smith's Chinapan speaks of sending to his friend a map 
of an English face, patched according to the fashion. Tho 
Sedan-chair was the favourite mode of conveyance, and link- 
boys went before with^lightcd torches to show tho way along 
the |treets, which were lighted only by the feeble glimmer, 
of a few oil lamps. A row of stakes, fixed far from one 
another, formed the only difeion between the carriage-road 
and the foot-way ; and in winter every passing coach 
splashed the black liquid mud ^ar and wide. Every gentle- 
man wore sword, anJ duels were of daily occuirence. 
Gaming was the great vice of the age. , Gentlefiien gambled 
in their clubs, kdics in their drawing-rooms : and it was 
rfo uncommon thing to loso or win .£10,000 iU a night at 
cards or dice. People of fashion dined at threa or four, and 
tlieir evening began at seven. ^ Besides card-drums and balls, 
there were Assembly Rooms at Ranelagh and Vauxhall, 
where they met to promenade and dance minuets to tne 
Anisic of g. baud. 
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CONTEMPORARY SOVEREIGNS. 


FRAfeoK, a.d. 
Wins XY. * 


SPAIN. 

PHILIP Vl, died, 1746 

FEBDIKAND VI., died.......1759 

CBJiSaSSm, * 


SWEDEN. 

ULXIGii LX^VOBA, died....l75i 
ADOLPHUS PEEDEXIC. 


RUSSIA. 

CATHEEINE I., died... 1727 

PBTEE n., died 1730 

IVAN VI., died. 1741 

ELIZABETH. 


PRUSSIA. A-D. 

PBEDEBIC WILLUH I;, d. 1740 
PEEDERIC XL (the Great). 

TUESEV. 

ACHHET m., died. ..1730 

MOHAMMED V., died.........l757 

ACHMET IV. 

EMPBEOSa 

CHARLES VI., died... .....1740 

CHARLES VIL... :f.....A746 

FRANCIS I. and ) 

MARTA THERESA. S • 

poPEa 

BENEDICT Xni., di6d.......l730 

Element xil, died..... ^..1740 

BENEDICT XIV., died...«....1758 
CLEMENT Xm. 

a 


LEADING AUTHORS UNDER GEORGE H. 

DANIEL DEFOE, (1001-1731)— ori^inr^ly a London bosiex 

* — a newspaper writer^—wrote also 

})rose fiction — chief work, * Robinson 
Crusoe/ published in 1719. 

ALEXANDER POPE,-* ....(1638-1744/— -the son of a London linen- 

draper — wrote good Terses a^^welve 
-^hiof works, ‘The Rape of the 
Lock/ a short mock-heroic poem; and 
a Uansiation of Homer into English 
^ verse — Lved chiefly at Twickenham 
on the Thames — def^rzn^, sickly, 
» and peevish? 

JONATHAN SWIFT, (1CG7-1745)-Dean of St. Patrick s, 

Dublin— an eminent political writer 

, — cliicf work, * Gulliver’s Travel^ ' — 

• * wTote verses also— very sarcastio— 

^ied mad. 

JAMES THOMSON, (1700-1748)— a poet of Roxburghshira 

• — chief works, ‘ The Seasons/ in 

blank verse ; and the ‘ Castle of In- 
dolence/ in the Speuset^aii stanz.*i— 
wrote tragedies also. 
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S88 , 

fiU7Xifi&j***>*««>*»*******‘^10d2*17 ft2)'***'lx)X'ik in Sc]r|[.ftIiLrO'^]&i8ibLO|« 
of Durbani~*cbief work, * Tko Ana* 
loji:y of Bolij^ioo lu Nature/ atill a 
» Rtaodar^ ^ork. , 

AUiAK JUXSXYs (1686-1758)— a oaiive of Lanarksblrc— 

chief work, ' The Gentle Shepherd/ 
a pastoral drama, 

LEABlKa ABT16T. 

BIB JAHB8 TO0BirHIIiL,».(1676-1732)-bom at Wcymo«th-tbe 
painter of the Dome of St. Paur» 
and some cartoons in Hampton 
Court— State-painter 'to Anno and 
(ileorge 1. 
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OHAPTER in. 
' aKosoE m. 


SerndVaS AJD.- Besan to nign 1760 A.S.— Biod 1880 AD. 


The Femilr Compact. 
The Peftoe of Parte. ^ 
John trUket. 

The Stamp Act 
Other Taxes on Ame- 
rica. « 

Parliameatarr Beportc. 


Tlie ConKrexN. 
Bnnker*«-hiU. 

Invaeion of Canada. 
The Fourth of July. 
Brandywine Kirer. 
Surrender of Bareoyne. 
Desertion of Arnold. 


Surrender of Corawailte. 
The T^rteen States. 
Sieire of Gibraltar. 
Gordon Biote. 

Voyages of Oook. 

Trial of Hastings 
Indian Oonqne^ 


Geobgk III. ascended a glorious throne. Through the 
energy and foresight of the Great Commoner Britain had^ 
become the first nation in the world. 

The sovereigns of France and Spain, both of the Bourbon 
line, leagued themselves against Britain by the Family Com- 
pact Pitt knew of this secret treaty, and urged immediate 
war with Spain. His plans bein^ over-ruled on the ground ' 
of an exhausted Treasury, he resigned ofiice in disgust, re- 
ceiving as rewards of his public service a pension of i^3000 
a year, and the” title of Baroness for his wife. The Earl of 
Bute, once tutor to the King, became Premier. As Pitt had 
foretold, Spain declared war. But .gpaiu lost Havannah 
and Manilla ; France' was stripped of her finest West In- 
dian islands ; and both soon s^ght for peace. A 
treaty was signed at Paris, ancT in the same year 1763 
the Seven Years* War was closed by the peace of a.d. 
Hubertsburg. • 

Bute 8000 gave place to the H on.^ George' Gven ville, 
whose minisfry is rejjparkable for the prosecution of John 
Wilkes. 

^ Wilkes, the member for Ayleelbury, was the editor of'^a 
weekly papep called ‘ The North Briton.’ In No, 45 of this 
publication he charged the King with uttering a lie in a 
speech from the throne. *.^ested on a general warrant, he 
was thrown into the Tower, But there >vas great difficulty 
about his trial. The Judges declared that no number of 
Parliament could be imprisoned except for treason, felony, 
19 



or breach of the peace ; and that geaieral warrants, in which 
po name was given, were illegal I^’otwithstanding this, he 
was found guilty of libel, and was outlawed** 

Betuming from Francein 1768, he was eletted for Middle^ 
sex by a large majority. But the House of Oommons 
fused to admit him ; and, though his sentence of outlawry 
was reversed, ho was sent to prison for two years. There 
were great riots in his favour : pictures and ^ousts of him 
were sold everywhere. Four tmies did the :^an of Middlesex 
return him to Parliament, and as often did the House of 
Commons reject him, accepting in his stead, his rival, Colonel 
Luttr^Jl But in the end he triumphed, was aKowed to take 
his seat, and became Lord Mayor of London. It was during 
these stirring times that the famous * Letters of Junius,* 
•directed chiefly against the Duke of Qrafton, appeared in 
the newspapers. 

Meanwhile events had occurred which led to the gre^it 
^ American War. Grenville, desirous to meet the 
1765 cost of the last war, proposed to tax certain papers 
• A.D. and parchments used in America ; and the Stamp 
Act was therefore passed. Tlie colonists, most of 
whom were (lescendants of those old Puritans who had 
beheaded Charles 1. and reared the Commonwealth, flrmly 
replied, that, since they had no share in the government of 
the Bmpire, no menj^s in the British Parliament, they 
wui^ld pay no taxes to Britain and bdy no stamped paper. 

Grenville at once resigned, and, under the brief ministry 
of the lilarquis of Eockinglikm, the Stamp Act was repealed; 
but the right to tax the Colonies was still maintained. The 
Duke (»f Grafton, and Pitt, no^ Earl of Chatham, were next 
called «to bffice; apd, in spite of the warnings of the great 
statesman, new taxes — on tea, lead, glass, paper, and paint- 
ers* colours— were laid on the Colonies, whose discontent 
ferew hourly greater. In *4768 Chatham gave up the Privy 
Seal, for his health was failing, and he mhise^l, amid the 
'calm monotony of the ljor(}s, that stii’ring excitement of 
„ ^ debate in which Ids j^cnius gave forth its finest 
flashes. Two years later, the Duke of Grafton gave 
‘ tplace to Lord North, a.Tory 1‘remier, under whom 

ctuefly the American War was conducted. 
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Tho public mind was now stiri^ by a strife between Par* 
liament and the Loudon printuis, about tho right to publish 
the debates in^e Hoptes. Woodfall, who had printed the 
* Letters of Juifius/ took a lead iu demanding the right; and, 
by the support of the magistrates, the printers gained their 
point* The practice then adopted was, not to report in 
short-hand, as at present, but to take brief notes, and then 
WTito out thd speeches from memory. 

Xiord North still sent out taxed tea to America; but the 
resistance of the States, among which Massachusetts was 
foremost, yielded not a jot* Some twenty daring spirits 
dressed and fainted like Indians, boarded the shipsrtFhich 
lay in Boston harbour, and emptied the tea-chests into the 
sea* The British Government then shut up the port of Bos- 
ton, and removed the Custom-house to Salem. Me^whim 
in London the famous Dr* Frankhn, once a printer’s boy, 
strove vainly to bring about a reconciliation. 

All the States except Georgia, meeting in a Great uou- 
gresB at Philadelphia, sent forward an address to 
the King, in wliich they asked that the oppressive 1774 * 
taxes should be removed. The petition was a.d. 
slighted ; but wise men shook their heads. Chat- 
ham told the Lords that it was folly to force the taxes in 
the face of a Continent iu arms. Edmund Burke bade the 
Commons bewai-e lest they sovered^^those ties of similar 
privilege and kindred blood, which, light as air, tlwugh 
strong as iron, bound the Colomes to the mother-land. The 
Miniscers were deaf to these Sequent warnings, and blind 
to the gathering storm. British soldiers coutinued to occupy 
Boston. « 

Then, after ten years of wordy strife^ actual wai* began. 
It continued during qight campaigns. 

The first ^tbr^ was at Lapugfon,. April 19, 

few rMemw 177tf* 

to seize smne a.d. , 

watlike stores. Two months later, the armies met 
in bat^ on Bunker's-hUl^— a Mght overlook- Jnseir, 
ing Boston harbour. It was a drawn battle; but , 

it taught the British troops that the Colonists we^ not to 
be despised. George Wa^ington then took the chief com- 
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tnaad of the Ameriean army, whose ranks wore filled with 
inw in!Hi&*men and leatber*^ad hunters ; stout and bravo, 
no doubt, and ci^ita! shots with the {ffle, bu\; undrilled and 
badly equipped, with few tents, scfmty stores, and little 
money. At Boston, as head-quarters, ky the British army, 
under General (Jage, who was succeeded in October by 
General Howe. The second remarkable event of this cam- 
paign was the fruitless invasion of Canada by the American 
leadm, Montgomety and Arnold. Montreal fell before 
(jbneral Montgomery. Colonel Arnold, marching through 
the wild backwoods of Maine, joined him before Quebec. 
But they were beaten back ftom that fortrek, and Mont- 
gomery was slain. Meanwhile 17,000 Hessian troops had 
iMen* called from Germany to aid the British' arms. The 
loyal forces in America now numbered {>5,000 men. 

Early in the second campaign, Howe was compelled, by 
the cannon of the Americans, to evacuate Boston 

1776 S'l^d to sail for Halifax ; and then was issued, by 
A.x>. the Congress at Philadelphia, that famous and 

* eloquent document called * The Declaration of Inde- 

July 4. pendence.’ But the British were well compenoited 
for the disasters of March by the triumphs of 
August, when General Howe, reinforced by his brother, 
seized Long Island, drove Washington from New York, and 
planted the British fif g on its batteries. 

At the opening of the third eamf^ign, aid in men and 
money came from France to the Americana Of 

1777 the French ofiScer^ the most distinguished was the 
A.i>. young Marquis de la Payette. A victory at the 

Brandywine River aivl the capture of Philadelphia 
raised hopes in B^dtaiu that the subdual of the Colonies 
was not far distant. But a great hiymiliation changed all 
these hopes into fears. General Burgoyne, marching from 
Canada, was so hemmed !h by the American troops at Sara- 
,toga, that he was forced to surrender with«aU his brass 
cannon, muskets, and mUltary stores. Thenceforward, 
through five campaigns America, had decidedly the best of 
^ the war. 

During the winter the soldiers of Washington were shoe- 
less and starving in Valley Forge near Philadelphia; but, 
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ttuq[^d hy the noble patience of thdr leader, ibey bore 
bravely on. IJie fbtzrth campaipi did not open till ^ 

June. Hove had been siu^oeeded meanwhile by 1**8 
Sir Henry Cflinton, who Boon abandoned the city 
Philadelphia, in which the British army had passed the 
winter# ^ It was during this year that the venerable Chat* 
ham, while |hundenng in spite of age and illness agidnst 
the American War, fell in a fit on the door of the House of 
Lords, and was^rried to a bed whence he never rose. 

No event of note marked the fifth campaign, which was 
conducted chiefly in the southern States. 

In the sis^, Sir Henry Clinton took Charleston. Anmid, 
commander of a fort on the Hudson River, de- 
serted, and became a Ceneral in the British ser- 1780 
vice Major Andr4, who had arranged the affair, A.X) * 
being seised by the American sentinels, was 
hanged as a spy by Washington; in spite of many entr^ties. 

During the seventh campaign occurred a second great 
disaster of the British arms, l^rd Cornwallis, the 
cohqueror of Gates and La Fayette, was, by the 1781 * 
skilful movements of Washington, shut up in a.i>. 
YorktOTO and compelled to surrender witlr 700(> 
men. This was the decisive blow ; and, although the war 
lingered through another campaign, the American Colonies 
were now completely ^vered from th^ British Empire. The 
independence of the Thirteen United States was • 
after some time formally acknowledged by treaty; 1783 
and they became a I^public, governed by an a.o. 
elected Ifresident. 

During the latter years oMhe American War Britain was 
engaged in a strife nearer home, which taxed her Strength 
to the utmost. Fraiice, Spain, and Holland were in anns 
against her. Russia, Sweden, and Denmark had formed qn 
JLrmtd Ntutrahiy; which means, in plain English, that they 
were ready pounce ujxjn her when they saw an opportu- 
nity fit and safe. But, even against such fearful odds, she 
triumphed. The chief crent of the war was the unsuccess- 
ful siege of Gibraltar for three years by the French arnj 
Spaniards (1779-1 782). ' ^ 

In 1780 liondon was convulsed by tlie Gordon riots. Two 
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yeai9 earlier Bom^ heavy penal laws a^ainat Caiholica had 
been repealed. In June 1780 Lord George Cordon, escorted 
an immense mob, went to the Houre of Commons to pre* 
sent a petition against the removal of these laws. The )^« 
tion was rejected, and a riot began. Ohtholic chapels were 
burned, Newgate and other jails were stormed, jand the 
prisoners sot &ee. For a week the mob held liOndon streets, 
nor did they yield to the sabres and bullets o^ the soldiers 
until more than 400 had been killed. Lord Ckorge was sent 
to the Tower, and tried ; but he was acquitted. It is said 
that he afterwards became a Jew. ^ 

\Vhile civil war, as it may be called, was tapping the 
ties between Britain and the New England States, the dis^ 
coYeries of Captain James Ccjok were adding largely to the 
British Empire in another quarter of the globe. This cele- 
brated sailor, whom we may well call the founder of our 
great| Australian Colonies, was bora in Yorkshire in 1728. 
J3etween the yejvrs 1767 and 1779 he made three voyages 
round the world, exploring especiaUy the South Seas and 
*the coast of Australia. He was killed in 1779 at Owhyhee, 
by the spear of a treacherous native. 

In 1783 William Pitt the younger, son of the Enrl of 
Chatham, became, at the age of twenty-three, Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and Prime Minister. There had never been 
ao 3 'oung a Premier, and few have l>c^n so good. Ho had 
been already tliree years in Parliament. 

Our Indian Empire was ^\pidly enlarging. The capture 
of Pondicherry in 1761 had ruined the French cause in 
Hindostan. Wan-en Hastings, who in 1760 had left Eng- 
land, at the^age of seventeen, a(i a clerk in the Company s 
service, in 1773 cp'iWinted the first Govem(i’*-General of 
India. His chief victories were over tM) Malirattas of Cen- 
tral India, and the Mohammedan Ejjjahs of Mysore — Hyder 
All and his son Tippoo Saib. But the i)lunder of Benares^ 
a, sacred Hindoo city on the Ganges, and the spoliation ot 
the Princesses of Oude, that ke might have money to cany 
on these wars, are dark stains em his administration, and 
qxcited so mucli indignation in England, that on his return 
he was iuff>enc]jed before the Ijords for cruelty and oppres- 
sion in India. 
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The tiial took place m Westminster Hall Edmund Bwke 
led the impes^dunent in a speech that has seldom • 
been surpassea for |tately eloquence. Charles teb. 13, 
James Fox and* Richard Brinsley Sheridan followed 1788 
on the same side. The culprit was defended by a, 1 ). 
three lawyers, who afterwards worthily wore the 
ermine of the Bench. For seven years the trial went on 
at intervals, and ended in the acquittal of Hastings, whom, 
however, it leftsnearly penniless. His last days were spent 
at Daylesford— -an old family seat— in the enjoyment of a 
pension of ^£4000 from the East India Company. 

Lord Ooftiwallis, who was made Gtovemor-Gensral in 
17S6, stripped Tippoo of half his dominions ; and under the 
Marquis of Wellesley in 1799 Seringapatam was taken, 
Tippoo Saib slain, and the throne of Hyder AU finally ovef- 
tumed. Foiir years later, the Mahrattas, who had seized 
Delhi, were routed on the banks of the Jumna by G^eral 
Lake, and the Great Mogul became a pensioner of the 
Company. 
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The Ffrench Eevolution, which be<?an in 1789 and ended in 
1795, was the in'catest event of the eighteentli centnry. It 
was excited chiefly by three causes, — the inhdel writings of 
Voltaire and Rousseau, the oppression of the lower orders 
by insolent nobles, and the want of money consequent on 
tlie rqpkless extravaganc.e of the French Court During its 
progress the ancient Bourbon monarchy was overturned ; the 
King and the Queen— Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette — 
Were guillotined ; the Christian faith was trampled under 
foot, and a goddess of Reason set up for worship ; and all 
France was drenched in blood. The storm spread far and 
wide over Continental Europe, aud beat strongly, though 
harmlessly, against our island-shores. 

Manned all the great neighbonnng-tOTOMCsTinKl, 
1793 when the blood of Ij^uis stained the scaffold, w’‘ar 
A.D. •was declared against the new French Republic by 
Britain, Holland, Spam, Austria, Pnissia, and five 
smaller states. The strife, then kindled, continued with 
little interruption for^twenty-two years. 

It was soon manifest that the energies jof France had been 
braced rather than exhausted by the hurricane of Revolu- 
tion. Toulon, a strong fortress of the Mediterranean shore, 
having surrendered to a British fleet, was retaKeif by the 
cannon of the Republic, directed chiefly by a little Corsican 
officer of artillery called Napolqon Bonaparte, who had 
been much distinguished for mathematics in the military 
schools. 

Napoleon became conspicuous in Prance from the day on 
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vhich he scattered the National Guard with a volley of 
grape-shot before the Palace of the Tuileries, and thus savgd 
the French Illrector^. That day was 4tb of October 
1796, In the#followmg year he married Josephine Beau- 
harxiois, by whose influence he gained the command of the 
French ainjy in Italy ; and there, in a single campaign; by a 
series most bril^nt victories, he broke the poirer of 
Austria and*her Allies. 

In the Briti^ Parliament Pitt was earnestly urging the 
prosecution of the war at all risks. Fox, his great oppo- 
nent, cried eloquently for peace, and pointed to the National 
Debt, whicli was now more than four hundred milliosis. 

In 1797 Spain declared war against Britain. Holland 
had already deserted her alliance. She stood alone among 
the Powers of Europe. It was a time of great gloom and dis- 
tress j which grew deeper when the Bank of England stopped 
cash payments, and a dangerous mutiny broke out in the 
royal navy. The seamen demanded more pay. At Spithead 
they were easily pacified ; but at the Nora the mutineers 
seized tiie ships, and anchored them across the Thames, in* 
order to shut up the mouth of the river. The men did not 
return to their duty until the ringleaders were arrested and 
hanged. But two great naval victories relieved the gloom 
of the year. In February, off Cape St. Vincent, Admiral 
Jervis and Commodore Nelson, witji twenty-one sail, de- 
feated thirty-two Sftinish ships of war. In October the 
ships of Holland were scattered by Admiral Duncan off the 
Dutch village of Camperdownr^ 

The following i^ear was noted for the Irish rebellion, and 
Napoleon’s invasion of Egyy^t. 

In no part of Europe did the evil e^mple of\lw French 
Revolution Wr mor^o bitter fruit than in Ireland. In 1T60 
the Volunteers, influenced by the success of the American 
Colonists, banded themselves together to secure the refoA 
of I^uiiagicvit, and the emancipation of the Irish Cathtdics 
from penal laws. They were (Jisbanded by the skilful policy 
of the Govemmeut. Iq ]^791 at Belfast another society, 
called * The United Irishmen/ was formed under the same 
pretence, but with the real purpose of separating Irehunf 
from the British Empire, A secret correspondence was held 
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with France; and, Vfhen all eeemod roady^ a day was fixed 
hf the outbreak of rebellion. But the Goremment, i*eceiv* 
ing timely notice ^ the plot, seized theleaders^ among whom 
was Lord Edward Fitzgeralo. Then an aimless 
1798 and nnsucoessiul rising took place. In^trimand 
A.D.* Down it was slightly felt ; but it raged eruelly 
and fiercely for about two months in WicMbw and 
Wexford. In the battle of Vinegar-hill near Ennisoorthy 
in the latter county, General Lake routed the great mass of 
the rebel army. When all was over, dOO French troops, 
under Humbert, landed at Eillala Bay in Mayo, and inarched 
inland^ In less than a month, however, they wdre forced to 
surrender at Oarrick-on-Sbannon. 

Napoleon spent two campaigns in Egypt and Syria, en- 
gaged in a fruitless attempt to open a path to the conquest 
of India. Sailing from Toulon with a great fleet and army, 
he took Malta on his way, and landed at Alexandria. Then 
preaaiSig on to Cairo, he defeated the Mamelukes of Egypt 
in the battle of the Pyramids. But be bad been followed 
^ by Admiral Nelson, who annihilated his fleet as it 

Aug. 1, lay in the Bay of Aboukir. The action began at 
1798 sun-set, and lasted until day-break. Nelson was 
A.©. severely wounded in the head by a splinter of iron. 
The French flagship, Orient, blew up during the 
battle, with the admiral and his crew of 1000 men. Never 
was % naval victory more complete. * Of thirteen French 
men-of-war, nine were taken and two burned ; and of four 
frigates two escaped. By this brilliant victory the army of 
Napoleon was imprisoned amid the sands of Egyi^t. But, 
never inactive, he led liis soldiers, early in 1799, across the 
desert between Egypf- and Palestine, took tlio town of Jaffa 
by storm, and laid siege to Acre. Tliqncc he was repulsed 
by British and Turkish troops under Sir Sidney Smith. 
AJarming news from Franci caused him to leave his soldierj^ 
in Egypt, and hurry to his adopted country. ^ Kie army, 
thus abandoned, lost spirit, and was finally routed in 1800 
by Sir lialph Abercromby, whotj^ceivod a mortal wound 
during the action. 

* The rebellion of 1798 showed thV3 necessity of binding Ire- 
land more closely to the Empire. After many debates and 
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uluob opposition in Ireland, the Union of the Parlia- 
ments was fiu^omplished ; from which already, . * 

oven in half a century^ Ireland has reaped number- i 
less blessings, flenedbrward the people of Ireland 
were represented in* the Imperial Parliament by 
thirty-two Lords and one hundred Commoners ; their traders 
enjoyed *many new and valuable commercial privileges; 
while the tafes were far less heavy than those paid in Great 
Britain. For scano time after the Union there was consider- 
able discontent in Ireland ; and a rising, suppressed, however, 
in a single night, took place in the streets of Dublin in 1803. 
The talented but misguided Bobert Emmet, who k«l this 
attempt at insurrection, suffered death for the crime. Pitt 
thought that the Union would be more complete and lasting, 
if the Catholics were emancipated from penal laws. Tlfle 
King did not agree with him on this point He therefore 
resigned, and was succeeded by Henry Addington. ^ 
Kussia, under the Czar Paul, now menaced Britain. The 
i\j:med Neutrality of tlic Northern States was revived. But 
Admiral Nelson, entering the Sound, totally destroyed the* 
Danish fleet at Cupenhageii in four hours. A few days 
earlier the Czar Paul was murdered, and his son 
Alexander soon made peace with Britain. The Mar. 25, 
Powders of Europe then signed the Treaty of Amiens. 1802 
But this }>eace was a mere empty forui, and in little 
more than a year the^war was renewed. • 

In 1804 Pitt again became Prime Minister. Napoleon, 
elected First Consul in ISOv^as then Emperor of the 
Fi‘encli. Surrounding his throne with eighteen IMarshais, 
veterans in war and devoted to his cause, he bent hir, great 
genius to tljc conquest of Europe, j&vcr was^llW balance 
of power so seriously threatened, and never was a grasping 
despot more resolutely met or more utterly overtJu'own. 

The invasion of Britain w^as a* part of the daring scheifie, 
and a ffotillif of gun-boats lay at Boulogne, ready to pour a 
French army on the shores of England ; but the watchful- 
ness of Nelson and the twi^r of his name saved our island 
from invasion. The army of the French Emperor was theq 
turned to the Danube, on*the banks of w^hich Austria was 
marshalling her legions to oppose his grasping ambition.. 
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i.t first Spain sided with Napoleon ; but Lord Nelson in- 
flicted upon the combined fleets a most decjlsive defeat off 
Cape Trafalgar, capturing nineteen sh^ out of thirt]r*three. 

• During the action Nelson was struck by a rifle bul- 
Oct. 31, let from the enemy’s rigging^as he stood on the 
1805 quarter-deck of the Victory, and died befure the day 
A.D. was past He was borne to his last restihg-place 
in St Paul’s Cathedral with princely honours amid 
the tears of a mourning nation. p 

On the 3d of December 1805 Napoleon crushed the power 
of Austria in the great battle of Austerlitz ; on the 14th 
of Ocbiber 1806 Prussia was humbled in oneway on the 
field of Jena. All Europe then lay at his feet except Biissia 
and Britain — the one strong in her snowy steppes and her 
tkick forests of pine ; the other safe within her island shores, 
and securely guarded by her * wooden walls.’ 

In 1806 died Pitt and Fox, within a few months of each 
other,' both worked to death by the toils of statesmanship. 
Pitt was only forty-two ; Fox had reached the age of fifty- 
eight 

Napoleon well knew that in commerce chiefly lay the 
strength of the British — that nation of shopkeepers,’ as he 
contemptuously called them. From Biirliii he issued De- 
crees, ordering that the British Islands should bo strictly 
blockaded, and that all the j)orts of Europe should be shut 
against British vessels, Tlic British ’Ministry, in return, 
decreed that no neutral power should trade with France or 
her allies, Tlie fleet of DeniSark, a neutral state, was then 
seized by Britain,— an act that can hardly be defended. 

Already Napoleon had l)egim ip fill the thrones of Europe 
with iiis feinJaHien. brother Ltmis was King of Holland ; 
his brother-in-law, Murat, sat on the thj:one of Naples. He 
now sought to make his brother Joseph King of Spain ; and 
from this act of aggression sprang the Peninsular War, which, 
gave the first decided check to the march of his* ambition. 

The Spaniards rose in arms, ^nd called upon Britain for 
1 Arthur Wellegley, already distinguished 

loOo Indian wars, was sent to their aid with 10,000 
Landing at Blondi^go Bay in Portugal, he 
defeated Marshal Junot at Vimiera, on the 21st of August 
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But, through jealousy at home, he was recalled. 
successor, Sir Hew Dalrymple, made a treaty called the 
CoQventiou of*Ciutra, by which the French were allowed to 
evacuate Portugal wAh all their arms and warlike stores. 
This foolish lenience cost Sir Hew his command, and Sir 
John Moore took his place. Deceived by promises of aid 
which the Spanish J unta could not fulBl, Moore led his army 
into the heart of Leon ; but there he received the alarming 
news that, notidthstanding the gallant defence of Saragossa 
by the Spaniards, Napoleon was master of Madrid. There 
was no course opx^n to the British leader but a retreat to- 
wards the shore of Galicia. The sufferings of the army 
during that backward march were past description, was 
mid-winter, food was scarcely to be had, and Soult pressed 
constantly on their rear. * \ 

Wlicn the British army, famished and rag-clad, readied 
Corunna, their ships had not yet arrived, and Soult 
was close upon them. Facing round, they moved •Mm* 16» ^ 
to meet him, and won a brilliant and decided vie- 1809 
tory. Moore, killed by a cannon-baU towards the a.d. • 
dose of the action, was laid in a soldier’s grave on 
the ramparts of Corunna. Sir Arthur Wellesley tJien again 
took the command of the army. Invading Spain, he 
won a great battle at Talavera on the banks of the July 28. 
Tagus. For this victory he was created Viscount 
Wellington. But tlie approaches tef Madrid being covered 
by tliree French armies, under Soult, Ney,.aud Mortier, he 
was then obliged to fall back ti|)on the frontiers of Portugal. 
Austria during this year made a desperate effort to retrieve 
the glory of her arms ; but on the field of Wagram her 
power was again shattered* by Napoleon, and ^h^agles of 
France wei^ borne in triumph into Vienna, George IIL 
having reached the fiftieth year of his reign, the rare event 
was celebrated in October by a national jubilee. To srid 
'Austria ip ber struggle against Napoleon, the ill-fated Wal- 
cheren expedition was sent to the coast of the Netherlaudfe. 
One hundired thousand men were placed under the command 
of the Earl of Chatham* elder brother of Pitt. The great 
object of the movement w;i8 to seize the French batteries oh 
the Scheldt ; but in the marshy island of Walcheren disease 
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sw^pt off the troopa in thousands, and only a wreck of the 
splendid force returneil to Britain in December. 

Portugal was the scene of the next PeninSular campaign. 
The armies of France were concentrated upon that 
1810 country for the purpose of (Mring the British to 
A.D. their ships ; but in the battle of Busaco Wellington 
repulsed Masaeua mth heavy loss. Theif, retreat- 
ing to the heights of Torres Vedras, some distlmce north of 
Lisbon, he took up a position from which no efforts of the 
French Marshals could dislodge him. The war in Spain was 
carried on chieliy by irregular troops called Guerillas. 

It \yas during this year that Napoleon, haWng divorced 
J osephine, married Maria Louisa of Austria. An important 
constitutional question was discussed in the British Parlia- 
ment. The King’s mind, long tottering, gave way ] blind- 
ness, too, fell upon him. The appointment of a Regent be- 
came necessary, and in December it was resolved that the 
Prinfife of Wales should rule as Prince Regent, with power 
little less than royal On the 5th of February 1811 the 
^Regency began. 

iftll 'Fhrce important victories marked the fourth 
campaign in the Peninsula. Graham defeated 
^ * Marshal Victor at Barossa. Massena was routed 
by the British at Fuentes d’Onoro. More glorious still was 
the victory of Albuera, where Soult, marching to relieve the 
frontier fortress of Badajoz, besieged ^y Beresford, was re- 
pulsed with gi’eat slaughter. The long war had now begun 
to tell heavily on the comnifrcc of Britain, and there were 
many bankruptcies. In the East, Batavia, the capital of tlie 
Dutch colonics in Java, surrendered to a British force. 

HoldHi^g’^Portugal^ as the base of operations, on which he 
could at any time fall back, Wellington invaded 
1812 Spain for the thii*d time, buidad Rodrigo and 
^.D. Badajoz, gi-eat fcTris which guarded the wester^ 
frontier of Spain, soon fell before him.*^ The defeat 
Jfixiy 22. of Marmont at Salamanca opened the way to 
Madrid, into which the , victor led his troops on the 
12th of August amid the rejoicings of all Spain. But tlie 
approach«^3f two French armies, marching in hot haste from 
the south and the east, forced him to retreat upon Portugal 
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In tlie spring of Ibis year the British Premier, Mr* Perceval, 
was shot in the lobby of the House of Commons by a mer- 
ch^t named fielluigham, whose business had been ruinSd 
by the war. ^ ' » 

Meanwhile the Empire of Napoleon had received a heavy 
blow in the defeat of hia Bussian campaign. With an army 
of nearlir lialf a million he had penetrated the vast territory 
of the Czars to its very heart. But the flames of Moscow 
drove him back ; and in all history there is notliing more 
appalling than** the story of his retreat. When the winter 
snow melted, tho bones of 400, 0(X) men lay white from 
Moscow to Jhe Niemcn. 

Step by step the French eagles were driven aci'oss the 
Pyrenees. The decisive battle was fought at Vlt- 
toria in Biscay. The capture of St. Sebastian and Jtmer ji, 
Pampeluna speedily followed; and the victorious 1813 
Wellington, crossing the Bid^soa into France, a.». 
scattered the remnant of Soult’s army on the 14th ^ 
of April X814, in the battle of Toulouse. Ten days earlier, 
Napoleon, routed in the great battle of Leipsic, and followed 
even into Paris by a victorious host of Russians, Swedes, 
Germans, Austrians, and Prussians, had abdicated the throne 
of Prance. The Bourbons returned to Paris and Madrid ; on 
the aoth of May 1814 the first Peace of Paris was signed ; 
while the fallen Emperor retired to the island of Elba. 

During these mighty changes Bfttain had been at war 
w^ith the United States of America. The British cLimed 
the riglit of searching AmerieSm vessels for seamen to serve 
in the royal navy ; the Americans resisted ; and hence the 
war arose. It lasted for nearly three yeiu's (1812-1814). 
Tiio Americans made an unsuccessful attack^^;a;^ Canada. 
British soldiers burned the public builclings of Washington, 
but were repulsed Vith loss from New Orleans. Of the 
many naval engagements betwem single ships, the chief was 
\hat betweea the frigates Shannon and Chesapeake, in whicli 
the British were victorious. ^The Peace of Ghent, signed fn 
December 1814, put augend to the war, but without decid- 
ing the original ground of^ (juarrel. 

For his great success in the Peninsula W'ell^jigton wds 
made a Duke, was publicly thanked by the Houses of Parlia- 
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ment, and received a grant of ;£400)000. I'owards the clone 
of 1 b 14 a Congress met at Yienna to settle the affiiirs of 
Europe, which were all confased after a wir so long and 
costly. * ft 

But the news of March 1815 brought^, their meetings to a 
sudden close. Napoleon had left Elb^ had landed bn the 
1st of March on the coast of Provence, and was marching 
rapidly on Paris. His Marshals hastened to his sida The 
trench soldiers, disgusted with the govemm^t of the Bour- 
bons, flocked in thousands round his banner. And, in twenty 
days after his landing, he once more held the capital and the 
throne of France. ^ 

All Europe was alarmed and enraged at his daring disre- 
gard of treaties and oaths. The British Parliament voted 
^;{10,(X)0,000 for his overthrow. The Duke of Wellington 
took the command' of 80,000 troops. Blucher marshalled 
110,000 Prussians for the campaign. Austria and Russia 
were preparing to invade France on the eastern frontier 
with enormous armies. All offers of negotiation from 
J^apoleon were unheeded, and his only hope lay in instant 
action. 

Wellington’s plan was to join the Prussian army in Bel- 
gium, and thence to march on Paris from the north-east 
Napoleon, resolving if possible to prevent this union, crossed 
the French frontier on the 15th of June. The British lay 
then at Brussels ; the 1 nissians were at Ligny, some miles 
nearer^ the frontier. Wellington received the news of the 
French advance late on tlie efi eniug of the 15th, in the ball- 
room of the Duchess of Richmond. A hurried whisper 
passed round among the oflicers; and at day-break the 
British ^irfients began to pour out of Brussels towards 
Quatre Bras, an im[^brtant point sixteen miles off, where 
two roads crossed. There they were attacked on the 16th 
by, Marshal Ney, who strove without success to force the 
position. But on the same day N apoleon drove the Rrussians 
from Ijigny, and sent Grouchy in pursuit with 35,000 men, 
to cut them off from a union with tjie army of Wellington. 
This defeat of the Prussians obliged Wellington to fall back 
on the vill|^e of Waterloo. Even there Blucher was distant 
from him nearly a day’s march; and Napoleon exulted in the 
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proR|Vjot of certsfin victory, for he liad ^jot, as he thought^ 
l>ctwccn the allied armies, and all that now remained was to 
defeat them imturn. 

Tlie battle of Wate^^loo — called by the French St. Jean — 
was fought on a Sunday. All night before, the rain had 
fallen in torrents ; and when the troops rose from their cheer- 
less bivouac among the crushed and muddy rye, a drizzling 
rain still felj» The armies faced each other upon 
two gentle slopes, near which ran the high road June IB, 
to Brussels. Tlie array of Wellington numbered 1815 
more than 70,(K)0, -that of Napoleon about 60,000 a.d. 
men. Bet\^en, in a slight hollow, lay the farm- 
houses of Hougomont and La Ilaye Sainte, round whfeh the 
bloodiest combats of the day took place. The battle began 
at ten o’clock. Napoleon knew that he was a ruined’ man 
unless he could pierce and break tlio red masses that lay 
iHJtween him and Brussels. He kept closely to one plan of 
action, — a storm of shot and shMl upon the British Twnks, 
and then a rapid nish of lancers and steel-clad cuirassiers. 
But the British infantry, formed into solid squares, met^ 
every charge like the rocks that encircle their native shore. 
Again, and again, and again the ballled cavalry of France 
recoiled with piany an empty saddle. This Vas a terrible 
game to play ; and well might Wellington, when he looked 
on the squares, growing every moment smaller, as soldier 
after soldier stepped ^ilently into the place of his fallen com- 
rade, pray that cither night or Blucher would come. A was 
seven o’clock in the evening before the distant sound of the 
Prussian cannon was Inward. Blucher had outmarched 
Gromdiy, and was Imstoning to Waterloo. Napoleon then 
made the grandest effort of the day. The OhJ^uard of 
France, imoonquered veterans of Aiisttriitz and Jena, burst 
in a furious onset upon the shattered ranks of Britain ; but, at 
one magic word, the British squayes dissolved into ‘ thin re4 
Hues,’ glitte^-ing with bayonets, and, with a cheer that rent 
the smoke-cloud hovering above the field, swept on to moot 
the foe. The French columns wavered—broke — fled; and 
Waterloo was won. Dutii/g the three eventful days 40,000 
French, 10,000 Prussians, 13,000 British and Germans werq 
killed. We are tt)l(l that Wellington wept as he rode over 
(32) 20 
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the. plain hy moonlight. But who can tell the thoughts of 
the fallen despot, aa he fled from the field where his mighty 
sword, stained with the Woodland the tears df millions, lay 
shivered into atoms ? * , 

Paris, where he abdicated iu favour his son, — Roche- 
fort, whence he tried to escape to America,— the Roads of 
Aix, where, on the quarter-deck of the Bellerophomy he cast 
himself on the mercy of Britain,— the lonoly»Tock of St. 
Helena, where for six years ho dwelt imprisoned by tlie 
Atlantic waves, — ^these are the last Bccnes in the history of 
Napoleon 1. He died on the 3d of May 1821, and iu 1810 
his remains were removed to Prance. ^ 

Thus ended a war, during which Britain had made gigantic 
efforts. The National Debt, which at tlio end of the Seven 
Years’ War was £130,000,000, and at the end of the Ame- 
rican War, £23v^,000,000, had now reached the incalculable 
Film of £860,000,()0(>. TIkj sndden change from war to peac(^ 
caus<JH great distress. Breail wjis stiU dear, while wages 
sank very low. Tlie wheat crop of 1817 failed; and riotous 
•inoctings to(»k place, which were not suppressed witliuut 
much trouble. But fast as our debts grew, still faster grow 
the wealth of our cotton-mills, wliero steam-power luid i5omc 
to the aid of the .spinning-frame and the power-loom. 

In August ] 81 6 Algiers, a nest of pirates, was attacked 
by a British fleet under Lord Exmouth. After a bombard- 
ment^ of SIX hours the !Dcy struck his fl<ag, and agreed to set 
frf‘e all his Christian slaves and to seize no more. 

The death of the Priiiconfe Charlotte, only child of ihe 
Ilov 6 Regent, and vrife of rriiice Leopold, cast a 

1 ftl 7 gloom over tlu^ nation. A twelvemonth later 

A I) Queen Charlotte : and on the 20th of Janu- 

ary 1820 Georgt. III. closed liis long frngn at tlio 
agt^ of eighty-two. lie hail twelve clhldreu, of whom tin* 
hvir eldest v. ere thb Prince^^Rcgcnt, Frederic Duke of York, 
William Duke of Clarence, and Edwai*d Duke ^f Kent. 

‘ Gec.rgc HI. was a good man and a wise King. Unlike 
his prcdoecasors of tho ramc najnq, lie made tin) glory and 
the good of Britain his Irigliest objects. In Lis oil age 
Nothing pleased liim better than to escape from the noise 
and smoke of London to liis tiuiet farms ; and tho name 
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• Fanner George,’ by which he was sometimes called? well 
describes the simple, homely old man, who was known and 
loved as well in the pottage as in the castle. 

In 17S1 Iloi)crt Itaikes of Gloucester opened the first Sun- 
day-school ; and al^out the same time John Howard made 
his tour of mercy among the prisons of Europe. In 1780 
the ‘ Tflnes’ was established, under the name of the ‘Daily 
Universal Register,’— a small sheet of four pages. Lundon 
streets wore fufst lighted with gas in 1807. In the same 
year FiiltoU) an American, knnclied the first regular 
steam- boat on the Hudson; and in 1812 Henry licll of 
Helensbur^ started on tlie Clyde the first steam-'wascl in 
Europe. 

CONTEMPORARY SOVEREIGNS. ’ 


FRANCE. A.i>. 

LOUIS XV., died 1774 

LOUIS XVI,, dethroned 1789 

REVOLUTION, 1792 

REPUBLIC 1795 

DIRECTORY, 1709 

CONSULS, 1802 

NAPOLEON, First Consul 

until 1804 

NAPOLEON. EMPEROR,.... 1815 

LOUIS xvm. 


SPAIN. 

CHARLES III., 1788 

CHARLES IV., 1808 


FERDINAND VII,, de- 
throned ~ 

JOSEPH BONAPARTE, de- 
throned ^ 1814 

FERDINAND VIL 


* SWEDEN. 

ADOLPHUS FREDERIC,.... 1771 • 


GUSTAVIJS III., .*1792 

GUSTAVUS IV., 1809 

CHARLES Xin laSlO 


CHARLES JOHN DEllNA- 
DOTTE. 


RUSSIA. A.D 

ELIZABETH, died 17G1# 

PETER III., 1762 

CATHERINE II., 170G , 

i^PAUL I., im 

: ALEXANDER. 

I riiuasLu. 

FREDERIC 11. 178G 


FREDERIC WILLIAM II.,:7i)6 
FREDERIC WILLIAM III. 


# 

TURK-EY. • 

ACHMET IV., 1789 

kSELIM III., 1807 

MUSTAPHA IV., 1808 

MOHAMMED VI. 

• EMPEJiotSf 

FRANCIS 1765 

JOSEPH II.. 1790 

LEOPOLD II., : V92 

FRANCIS II. Uitle changed 
to Emperor of Austria),.... 1891 

POPES. 

CLEMENT XIII., 17G9 

CLEMENT XIV ^ 17^ 

PIUS VI 1800 

PIUS Yll. 



tXAOTNO AUTHOBSf' 


aoe 


SAHUIiL J0HKS05,. 


ADAUP^HITH,... 


LEADING AUTIIOBS DNDEK GEORGE tlL 

C 

BAVID EUIPI) ........,..(1711-I776^a S&tchinan— libra- 

rian to tbe ISdtn^mr^h A<lvooatefl 
—chief * Hifitoiy of Bng- 
land'—held the strange doctrine 
that we can he sure of jothinp— 
wrote a ‘ Treatiae on Human Na- 
ture* ami Essays. * 

SIE WILLIAM BLACKSTONE,... (1723-1780)— an ^eminent lawyer 

and J udge of King's Bench — chief 
work, * Commentaries on the 
Laa's of England.’ . 

(1709-1784)— bom at Lichfield— 

lived generally in London — chief 
works, ‘ The Lives of the Poets ;* 
*Rasselas, an Eastern Tale;’ an 
* English Dictionary and a poem 
called 'London.* 

(1723-1790)— a Scotchman— Profes- 
sor in Glasgow University— chief 

^ work, ‘ The Wealth of Nations,’ 

by which was founded the science 
of Political Economy. 

WILLIAM BOBElBTSON, (1721-1793)— a Scottish clergyman— 

. chief works, ' History of Scotland 

niirler Mary and James VI. ; 

‘ History of Charles Y, ; ’ and 
V * History of iVmerica,’ 

EDWASiB GIBBON, *. (1737-1 794?- bom in Surrey— chief 

work, ‘ The Decline and Fall of 
^ th<; Human Empire,’ in six vols , 
written in twelve years. 

GEORGE CAMPBELL, (1 73 9-1 79t>)— Principal of Marischal 

ColJeire, Al>erdeen— chief work, 
* ' An Essay on Miracles,’ a trium- 

phant reijjy to the infidel Hume. 

RQBERT BURNS, ...(17.^9-1796)— an Ayrshire farmer— 

* * famed for his lyric poems— nnthor 

of the ‘Cottar’s Stturt^ay Night' 

* and ‘ Tam o' Shanter.' 

EDHTJHD BURKE (l730-1797')-bw-B in DnUia-a 

fiftnous orator— chief works, ‘An 

« Essay on the Sublime and Bean- 

* tiffll,' rmd ‘Reflections on tli« 

French Ite volution.’ 
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WILLUM COWPilE, (1731-3800)-«(lacatedasA lant^er- 

a Chrifitiaii and moral poet'— aoyie- 
tiniea deranged — author of the 
^ ‘ Task ’—translated Homer. 

HUGH lUiAlBi (1718-1 800)— -an Kdinburgb preacher 

—chief works, ‘Sermoua/ and 
* Lectures on Belles Lettres.’ 

WIILIAi PALEYp........'. (1743-1S05)— Arehdeacon of Carlisle 

’ — chief works, ‘Natural Theologj ’ 

and * Eyidences of Christianity.’ 


LEADIKO ARTISTS. 

THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH (1727-1788 )-bom in Suifolk— aline 

“ l>iunter of English lan4s<3ai‘ns— 

lived in Ipswich, Bath, and 
London. 

SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, (1723-17y2)-born in Deveftshir^e- 

the first President of the Royal 
Academy — a famous portrait and 


historical painter — published Dis<^ 
courses on Piiinting— a great friend 


Of Dr. Johnson. 


LEAPING INVENTORS, ETC. * 

JAMES BRINDLEY, „,.(1716-1772)—nativeofTunsted, Der- 

byshire— engineer of the canal made 
' by Duke of Bridgewa4/cr from Wors- 

ley to Manchester, and lienee the 
founder of our canal navigation. 

SIR RICHARD ARKiyRIGHT,...(l732-»r92)— born at Preston, Lan- 
cashire— originally a iiafr-dresser 
^ — invented tho spinning-frame by 
^which hand-labour is saved in the 
cotton-mills — hence may be called 
tlie founder of our great cotton 
manufacture. 

JOSIAH WEDGEWOOD, (1731-17?5)— the great improver of 

our porcelain manufacture— the 
son of a Staffordshire potter— in- 
ventor of the ‘ Queen’s wai e,’ lhade 
of white Dorsetshire clay mixed 
^ with ground Hint. 

JAMES WATT, y (] 736-1 bU‘)— native of Greenock— 

* invented the double-acting condens- 

ing steam-engine, and applied iSto 
machinery— Jiveil first in Glasgow, 
and then k Bii'mingham. 



QUiSJBN CAE0L1NJ3. 


aio « 


OHAraER V. 


GEOnGK IV. 

A.D.— Died 1S30 !i.D. 

• 

The EmAncipatioQ BiJl 
DcaU 
(Character. 

Xotos. 

Tub Prince Regent, who had already ruled for*nmo years, 
HOW became King George IV. A few days after his acccs- 
‘ sion, a plot to murder the Ministers, when they were 
asi^rablcd at an oflicial dinner given by Lord Harnnvlw, 
was discovered by the police. The leader of the gang was 
^Tliistlcnvood, a broken-dowm profligate. When the murder 
was perpetrated, the prisons were to be broken open, Loii- 
, don was to be set on fire, and a Revolution accomplished. 
On the veiy evening fixed for the crime, the police came 
suddenly iipoji them in a hay-loft in Cato Street near the 
Edge ware Koad^ A desperate sciilHe ensued ; a policeman 
was killed; -but the ea])turc was made. Tliistlewood ami 
four others W'ere executed ; llic rest were transported. A 
slight rising about the s^mo time at Kilsyth in Stirlingshire 
Was so<4?i BU])piossed. * 

Kothing showed George IV. in a worse light tlian liis 
treatment of his wnfo, Caroliifc of Jlrunswick, to wdiom lie 
was married in 1795. They had never agreed, and liad soon 
separated, Indeed his life was sveh that no wife could live 
liapiiily A^iriiim. iVirirg the Regency she ha^ lived in 
Italy; but when she beard that her husband was King, she 
liastcncd to England to claim the honours due to a Queem 
Ou*the 6lh of July 1820 a ‘ Sill of pains and penalties^ was, 
brought into the Honse of Lords, charging her w^tli Unfaith* 
fulness to tlie King. She Avas iwbly defended by Brougham 
and ])cnmau ; and on the 10th oi‘ iTovember the Bill was 
abandoned, to the great joy of the people, wlio were all on 
her side. the following year siio came to the door of 
Westminster .Vbbey on the day of her husband’s eoroiiatiun, 


Born 1762 AB.—Began to reign 1820 


Tlio Cato Street 
Gang, 

Quot-n Caroline. 
Viaila of tho King. 


T]ie Burmese War. 
Money Panic. 
I)cath of Canning. 
jHavariiio. 
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but was refused admittance by the soldiers on gi&rd. 
Nineteen day^ later sho died. Even round her 
coffin, as it was bone from London to Harwich, 
there ■was deadly strife between the soldiers and 
the people. • 

In the same mouth as his wife died, the Eling visited Ire- 
land, wtere he was received with joy,— not, however, as the 
man George* Guelph, but as the first British King who had 
paid a visit of-ijcace to the island. Next month ho went to 
Hanover; and in the August of the following year he stayed 
for thirteen days in Scotland, There he received the nows 
that one otSiia chief ministers, the Marquis of Londonderry, 
—better known as Lord Oastlereagh— had committed suicide. 
Tlio Marquis was succeeded as Foreign Secretary by !Mr. 
George Canning. * 

In February 1824 the British Government, irritated by 
outrages on their colonies beyond the Gauges, declar<^ war | 
against Burma] i. In the first campaign Sir Archibald Camp- 
boll captured tlic town of Ihingooii and the forts at the mouth 
of the Irrawaddy. A small force under General l\rorrisou 
seized the provinee of Aracau during the following year. 
Ill 1820 a treaty was made, by w'hich the coasts of Tenas- 
serim and the district of Araeau were given up tu Britain. 

In 1824 a great rage for ji/mt-sLock companies seized tlie 
nation. Money was abundant, uud^icu invested it, on the 
promiso of high iutefest, in schemes of the wildest dtscrip- 
tiun. Loans were granted to^lialf the States on the face of 
the globe. Paper money was Issued by the banks to an ex- 
tent far Ijeyoud what was prudent. The natural i*csult 
a panic or commercial crisis in 1825, when 50 banks sKut 
tlieir dour Sj and more than 2uo merchants becamSflhsolvcnt. 

In tlie spring of 1^27 tlio Earl of Liverpool, who had been 
Prime Minister for the last littecn yours, received a stroke of 
j)aralysis, and Canning was calked to the head of the Govmi- 
meut. But gifted and eloquent statesman, sinking unchu’ 
the heavy load of so great au office, died in the August of 
the same year. He Ava» succeeded by Lord Goderich. 

Early in the reign of George IV. the Greeks rose in revoljt 
against the Turks, who had been grinding then^iu abject 
slavery for more tiiuii three centurjes. TJie Jieroie courage 
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of the JSuliotos and other Greek mountaineeps, among whom 
the spirit of the ancient race was still alive, \w)n the admira- 
tion and sympathy of Europe. Our ptet Byron devoted his 
pen and his fortune to the cause of Greece, and spent the 
wreck of his short life in licr service/ In the year lf^27 
three great Poivers of Europe — Russia, France, anc^ Britain 
-Hsigned a treaty in London, hy which they agj’ced to force 
Turkey into an acknowledgment of Grecian independence. 

Towards the close of the year, the a&licd fleet under 
Oct. 20, Admiral Codringtoii, sailing into the harbour of 
1827 Navaiino in the south-west of the Moreja, destroyed 
A.D. • the whole navy of Turkov in a few hours. Soon 
afterwards the Turkish soldiers were withdrawn ; 
Greece "was formed into an independent kingdom ; and Otho, 
a *bavarian prince, was placed on the newly-erected throne. 

The most remarkable i^olitical event of this reign was the 
])assii^g of the Einaucipatio/i Bill under the ministry of tho 
Duke of Wellington, who, aided by Mr. Robert Peel as Homo 
Secretary, took ofiicc in 1828. Penal laws— neccs8ar>* ni 
first, but now little needed — had been pressing heavily on 
the Catholics of Ireland since the Revolution. They tiow 
assumed a tlircateiiing attitude, and it Wiis evident tliat a 
iihange must be made to preserve tho peace of the Empire. 
In 1828 the Test and Corporation Acts of Charles 11. wchj 
repealed. But they do^naiided more than this. I u spite of 
the forbidding Catholics to sit in* Parliament, tlioy re- 
turned Daniel O’Connell, an I/isli barrister of great popular 
eloquence, as member fur tiie county Clare ; and 
1829 BO well did he light the battle of his Church, that 
A.D. a Bill was passed remoring all penal laws against 
TStholics„ ami leaving them on tho sciiae political 
footing as tho Protestant subjects oi‘ tlgi Crown, 

On the 28th of June 1830 the King died at the age ox 
siity-cight. He left no heir. • 

. The flatterers of George IV. used to call Inm * the first 
gentleman in Europe.* If a»Bhat)ely figure, fine taste in 
dress, and manners of most coustly polish alone make 
up a gentleman, he had a good claim to tlie title ; but if, 
as some ufca think, a true gexitlcinan must have a feeling 
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heart and lead a mcgral life, then this King deserves not- the 
name. • - « 

During this reign paptains Parry and Eoss explored the 
Arctic Seas ii» search of the North-West Passage. In 1820 
the use of broken stones in road-making was introduced by 
Mr. Macadam. In' 1822 the first iron steam-boat was seen 
on the Thames. In 1824 Mechanics’ Institutions were estab- 
lished. In *1825 the Enterprise, under Oaptain Johnson, 
made the firsts steam voyage to India. The Atlantie had 
already been crossed by steam in 1819 . The London Uni- 
versity, cliartcrod in 1826 , was opened in 1828 . 


CONTEMPORARY SOVEREIGNS. 


FRANCK A.D. 

LOUIS xvm., died 1825 

CHARLES X. 

SPAIN. 

FERDINAND VH., died 1820 

REVOLUTION. 

SWEDEN. 

CHAS. JOHN SERNABOTTE. 

RUSSIA. 

ALEXANDER, died , 1825 

NICHOLAS. 


PRUSSIA. 

FREDERIC WILUAM IH. 


TURKEY. 
MOHAHHED VI. 


AUSTRIA. 
FRANCIS. • 


POPES, 

PIU^VII., died 1823 

LEO xn. ♦ 


LEADING AUTHORS UNDER GEORGE IV. 


LORD BYRON, .^3788-1824)— a diatinguishecl poet- 

lived a debauched lifc^Jjany of ' his 
poems imitjoral — chief work 'Chllde 
Harold's Pilprima^'e,’ in the stanza 
of Spenser— died of fever at Misso- 
^ longhi in Greece. • 

DUGAL^STiWART, (1753-1828)— Professor of Moial PJii- 

]o8ophy in Edinburgh— chief work’s, 
‘ Philosophy of the Human Mind,’ 
* and ‘Outlines of Moral Philosophy.’ 

THOMAS BROWN, (] 778-1820)— successor of Stewart^- 

diicf work, ‘ CImhr Ledtures,’ pub 
iahed after his death. 
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LKABlKa AETISTS, 


4. LEA DIXQ AUTISTS. * 

BENJAMUr WEST, (1788-1820)— t'orn at Springfield in 

America — a distingilifihed historical 
painter — President of the Itoyal 
Academy. 

JOHN FLAXHAN, (1755-1826>-bora at york-<ii great 

scalptor— chief workR$ Illastrationa 
of Homer, Dante, and Jischylus — 
Professor of SculplVirc to the Koyal 
Academy. 

SIK THOMAS LAWHENCE,.. .(1760-1830)— born in Bristol— called 
the English Titian — otlebrated for 
hia portraits — ^succeeded Reynolds aa 
State-painter to George IT!.- -eloct- 
cd President of the Royai Academy 
1820. 

LEADIJS'G INVENTORS, ETC. 

SIR WILLUM HERSCHEL,..(17§8-1822)-born in Hanover-at first 

* a musician — the great improver of 

llie rellecting telescope — discovered 
tlie planet Uranus in 1781 — alsj 
volcanoes in the moon, and many 
satellites— received a pension of £300 
— died at Slough. 

SIR HUMPHREY DAVY,^..... (1778-1829) — bom at Penzance in 
Cornwall — s<ti of a wood carver — 
apprenticed to a surgeon — the in* 
I tutor of the s.afety lamp — made 
great discoveries in chemistry and 
electricity — wrote ‘ Salmonia,* and 
‘ Consolations in Travel ’ — died ui 
Geneva. 
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•CHAPTEE VI. 

• AVILLIAM lY. 

Bonil765 A.D.— Began to reign 1830 A.D.-- Died 1837 A.D. 

l<'rcnch Devolution. Its chAne:cs. Municipal Act. 

first English ILvil'W. AlwUtiou o£ Slavery. Foreign Policy. 

The Cholera. * The Poor Laws. Death of the King. 

The lieforui Bill 01iaui:c of Ministry. His character. 

The I)uke§of Clarence, brother of the late Kiu^, now 
ascended the tlu'oue, as William IV. In his young (lays he 
had seen service in the navy, and he has therefore^ been * 
called the * Sailor King.’ His wife Avas Adelaide of Smcc 
M eiiiingen. 

Soon alter his accession a sec/jnd Ec volution occurred in 
France, when, after three days’ fighting in the strlets oi 
Paris, Charles X was driven from the throne, and Louis , 
Philippe, Duke of Orleans, was appointed King of the 
h'rench. The people of Belgium, influenced by this example, 
threw off the yoke of Holland, and made J.Mnce Leopold 
their King. Tluu-e wiis at the same tiine much discontent 
ill Britain, and a loud cry arose for a reform of the House ul 
Commons. The Duke of Wellington, who was opposed to 
any cbiinge of the kind, then resigned in favour of %Whjg 
Ministry, of Avhicii the chief members w^ere Earl Grey and 
Lord John Einsscll. *• 

During t his year tlie lii’st of those raihvays, which Sept. 15, 
now lie like a net-Avork of ^ou over the wliole face 1830 
of the Empire, was opened betAvecn I^verpool aifid'* A.ii. 
Manchester. \ 

A new cindemic disease, called Cholera^ which Avas noticed 
first in India, travelling westAvift’d, broke out at Sunderland 
m the October of lb31. Its ravages continued for more 
than a year, sweeping off neayly GO, 000 persons. Since then 
it has visited Britain thrict^* but, by active sanitaiy improvt- 
inenls in seAverage and ventilation; its effects have been 
much lesseuoiL • 

Tlie great political event of the reign was the passing of 
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the •Reform Bill. Ou the 1st of March 1831 I^rd Joh» 
RwBscll proposed the measure in the House ^of Commons. 
It was fiercely op]3osc(l in both Houf,es, especially in the 
Lords ; but the mass of the people were resolved on the 
change. For fifteen months the struggle went on. Great 
riots took place in Bristol, Nottingham, and Derby. At 
one time, indeed, the Bill seemed in peril of being lost. The 
opposition in the Lords grew so strong that* Earl Grey 
resigned, and the Duke of Wellington was cailed on to form 
a l\Iinistr3% But this he failed to do ; tlio current of public 
fceiing turned fier(^ely against him ; .and the conqueror at 
• Waterloo was oblig(jd to fortify his hoiA'c against a 
June?, London inoh. Earl Grey was then restored, and 
1882 the Bill soon became la\\\ The llefonn Bills of 
A.D. Scotland and Ireland received tlic royal assent on 
the 17th of July, and on the 7th of August. 

Thijpe great changes were thus made : 1. The right of 
sending members to Parliament was taken away frdm many 
places— 'Called pocket or rotten boroughs— in which there 
were very few voters, and sometimes none residing in the 
borough. Of this class tlie must notorious example was Old 
Sarum, in whioli there was not a single house. 2. Several 
towns, which had sprung within the last century into first- 
class cities, now fur tlie first time received the right of send- 
ing members to Parlia^iient. 3. The franchise, or right of 
votiij!?; was extended more widely aniufi’g the middle classes. 
The right of voting for towns w;is given to the owners, or 
the tenants of houses wortlf £10 :j year or upwards. For 
county members all were entitled to vote who owned hiiul 
worth £10 a year, or who paid g yearly rent of at least £50 
for their^B^ldings. * ^ 

Ever since the year 1787 a movement, to sot free all slaves 
in the British Colonies had been at work in the House of 
Odmmons. William Wilberforcc, member fc;r tlie county o( 
York, first brought forward the motion, and tlTnm^h a lung 
life he duug with noble perseverance to the noble work, 
.j Qrtrt From time to time the <dolMite8 were renewed amid 
'AD opj)osition from slavehokhu'S, pluntcrs, a?id 

Inerchants. It was not until tie* quVstion wms 
forty-isix years old that the Bill was finally passed. 
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£20,000,000 were granted to slave owners as compensation : 
and the glavea wore not set free all at once, but were bound 
to serve their Inasters as apprentices for seven years longer. 
It was thouglij; bettef, however, to shorten the time of ap- 
prenticeship by two ;rears ; and in 1S38 eight hundred thou- 
sand slaves received their freedom. Wilberforce lived only 
to see tlje triumph of his life’s work! He died in 1S33. 

In 1834 many changes were made in the Poor Laws, The 
rate to support the poor had been lately so high as £7,000,000 
a year; and a great part of the sum was squandered on the 
support of strong men and w^omen, who were too idle to 
work. TliOfnew Bill placed tlio local boards under the 
superinteufience of the Government, and ordered that no aid 
should be given to able-bodied paupers, unless they chose to 
go to the poor-houses, and work for their living there/ ‘ * 

While this measure was passing through the Houses Earl 
Grey resigned, having disputed with his colleagues about the 
Irish Coercion Bill. He was followed as Premier by Vilcoun t ^ 
Melbourne, wdth whom were associated Lord John Russell 
and Loi-d Palmerston. Towards* the close of the year Jhose 
ministers were thrown out of office, and Sir Robert Peel was 
called in haste from Italy to form a new Government But 
in four months i^lcibournc returned to tlni head of affairs. 

In 1835 was passed the hlunicipal Act, by which the Town 
Councils of England and Wales were reformed. To the 
rate-payers and freemen was given ^he right of appointing 
the councillors, who elected the magistrates from among 
themselves. Similar changes* iwcrc made in Scotland and 
Ireland. 

During 1835 and bSSC^^the Spanish Government was 
allowed to enlist British soldiers fu^* service '^^aiust the 
CaiTists. This, c\d the aid given to the revolted Belgians 
in 1832, when British ships blockaded the ports of Holland, 
are almost the only note-worth/ points in the foreign poljt?y 
of the reign. * 

The King died on the 20t]i of June 1837, aged seventy- 
two. His two daughter^ ^^d died in infancy, one of thorn 
on the day of her birth 

The warm heart, the open hand, the free and cardial mari- 
ner of the sailor-King won tlie love of his people. He pos- 
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sesaed neither brilliant genius nor excellent wisdom, but 
B|rong sound sense guided every act of his useful rsign. 

CONTEMPORARY SOVEREIGN'S). 


FEANCE, A.D. 

CHAELES X.) dethroned«.r»1830 
LOUIS PHILIPPE. 


SPAIN. 

REVOLUTION, until 1833 

ISABELLA II. 

SWEDEN. 

CHARLES JOHN BEENADOTTE 
RUSSIA. 

NICHOLAS. 


PRUSSIA. 

FREDERIC WILLIAM- III. 


TUIIKEV. 

MOHAMMED 


AUSTRIA. 

FRANCIS, died....... 1835 

FERDINAND I. 


POPES. 

LEO XII., died 1831 

GREGORY XVI. 


LEADING AUTHORS UNDER WILLIAM IV. 

t. 

SIR WALTER SCOTT,.... (1771-1832) — a Scottlsli barrifiter — wrftte 
ballads and poetical tales — chief poonis, 
' ‘The Lay ol the^ast Minstrel,’ ‘Mar- 

iniou,’ and ‘The Lady of the Lake’ — 
more famous as the author of the W a ver- 
ify Novels, founded cliielly on English and 
, Scottish historyi. 

ADAM CLARKE, (1702-1332) — au Irislnnan — a Methotlist 

iniuificr— learned in Oriental languageu 
— chief Work, ‘ A Coinuieniary on the 
Bible.’ 

SAJtUEL COLERIDGE,. ..(1772-1834^ —born in Devonshire — educated 
‘ ^ r at Cambridge— one of the, Lake poets — 

chief works, the *J.ncient ]Marincr' and 
■Chri_tabel,' an unlinislied poem. 

FEJilClA HEMANS ..{1793^1835)*-a lady-writer of lyric poems, 
lull of the tenderest feeling anjJ the most 
beautiful im.agcry. Her ‘Songs of tlie 
.-Vffect?bns ’ and her ' Records of Wonian 
ftreamon/l^her chief work.s. 
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pHAPTEE VIL 

VICTORIA. 

i 

Eorn Hay 24, 1819 A.D.— Began to reign Juno 20, 1837 A,B. 

ifanover 8epar«iled. The Ameers of Sinde. Russian 

Canadian RobeUions. Sikh War Battlo of Inkormann. 

The Cliartists. ^ Corn Laws Repoiiled. Sebastopol Takeu. 

The Queen's Marriage, Railway Panic. Cliina and Persia, 

Afghan War. Irish Riots. Indian Mutiny. 

Syrian AV w. Papal Aggression. Money Crisis. 

Chinese War. 'i The Great Exhibition. The India Ihil ^ 

Helical Agitation. Oalfre War. Atlantic Cahie. 

The Disruption. Runneso War. ^ote8. 

Alexandrina VictoPwIA, the daui^ditcr of Edward Duke fd 
Kent, and the niece of the late King, became Queen at tlie 
age of eighteen. She was crowned at Westminster on the , 
28tli of ^une 1838. Since the Salic law permits no woman ^ 
to wear the crown of Hanover, by the accession of Victoria 
that State was severed from the British dominions, and* 
Ernest, Duke of Cumberland, brother of William IV., bc- 
(iame its King. , 

A rebellion, 'headed by Paiiinoau and hlackcnzie, disturbed 
the Canadas in December 1837. The former leader was de- 
fcat(;d in a few days at St. Eustace ; the latter attacketl 
Toronto, but was rej ulsed by Head. In the following year, 
at the same season, when the fierce frost of the Canadian 
winter liad set in, there w& a second rising in Lower 
Canada ; but- it was soon suppressed by tlie energy of Sir 
Jolin Colborne. To strcijgthen the Govenimcnt of the 
colony, an Act of Parliainciit was pas^jed in ISl'fi;' by whiVli 
tho two (.Canadas ^ere made one ])rovince. 

About this lime the proceedings of a set of men who 
galled themselves Chartists bcijhii to attract notice. TJtSy 
took thoir niinc from the People's Charter, a document in 
which they demanded six swoeiung changes in the Constitu- . 
tion:— '1. Universal Sufi’nagic — th.at every man should .have 
a vote. 2. Vote by ballot. 3. Annual Parliaments. 4. Tliat 
Members of Parliament should be paid. 5. That oYcry nnui* 
whether owning property or not, should be eligible for a seat 
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in PflrliHinent. 6. That the country should be divided into 
electoral dietricte.—- A band of these discontented men, 
Headed by John Frost, who had once been a ma^dstrate, 
made an imsuccessfiil attack on Newport in Monmouthshire. 
For this treason Frost and two others were sentenced to 
tlcatu ; but they were afterwards reprieved and transported 
for life. f, 

On the ,10th of .Febniary 1840 the Queen wf|,s married to 
Prince Albert of Saxe Coburg and Gotha. The Princess 
Eoyal— now Princess Frederic William of Prttssia— was born 
on the 21 st of November in the same year; and on the 9th 
of Noveir .ber 1841 was born Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, 
the heir apparent to the British throne. Soon after the 
» royal marriage it was decreed in Parliament that, if the 
Qiteeh shall die before the Prince of Wales come of ago 
Prince Albert shall rule the Empire as Regent. 

From .1839 to 1842 a war raged in Afghanistan. The 
t siispillon that Russia might have evil designs ifpon our 
Indian Empire, made it of the highest importance that a 
Prince friendly to Britain should sit on the throne of 
Afghanistan ; for that state lies between India and Persia, 
and Persia has always been friendly to the Czars. Accord- 
ingly, early in 1839 a British army, under Sir John Keane, 
eutered Afgdianistan to re]>lace Sliah Slioojah on the throne, 
which had been usurped by Dost Mohammed. Within a 
few months the gi*eat? cities of Oan^ahar, Ghuznee, and 
Ivabo6l were taken. But the victors were hemmed in at 
Kabool by a host of wild Aifebans under Akbar Khan, the 
son of Dost Mohammed. Sir William Macnaghteu and 
many officers, being invited to a conference, were basely mur- 
dered; ami the remnant of thfe army, leaving Kabool to 
march through the show to Jelalabad, jLlistamie of ninety 
miles, were slaughtered on the road^ only one escaping 
kont of many hundreds. Sliah Shoojah soon fell by an as- 
%ij*5sin’s hand. But General Pollock, havings fought hiy 
Sept 16 i^obly through the Khybor Pass, joined Sir 
1 842* Pobert Sale and General Nott, and then marclied 
^ ^ oil Kabool, on which the British flag was 
• ’ ‘ ^ulnnted once more amid the peals of martial mu- 

sic. The fortifications of the city wore soon destroyed, and 
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the Eiitish then withdrew from Af'^hanistan. In 1853 Dost 
Mohamjaed made a friendly alliance with Britain. * 

At the saite time there was war in the Levant. The 
Pacha of Egjpt, Mftiemot Ali, and his son Ibrahim, had 
long been troublesojne to the Turkish Sultan, and in 1837 
the latter defeated the Ottoman troops at Nozib on the 
Eupliraies, The Sultan sought aid from Britain and other 
states ; whioJi was readily granted, because the war had more 
than once shut the Dardanelles and stopped the Black Sea 
trade. A Brittsh fleet, under Admiral Stopford and Com- 
modore Napier, liaving previously destroyed Beyrout on the 
Syrian coa^, appeared before the ancient walls of 
Acre. In three hours that stronghold, the key of all isfov, 3, 
Syria, which had baffled even tlic iniglity Napoleon, ISjlO 
yielded to British cannon. Napier tlien sailed to A.if. 
Alexandria; but the Pacha after a sliort delay agreed 
to withdraw his troops from Syria. By a treaty wdth Tjjrkey, g 
some afterwards, the Paclialic of Egypt was granted 
as an inheritance to his family. 

A dispute arose with China about the trade in opium, 
drug which the ChiJiese love to smoke and chew, although 
hundreds die from its poisonous eficcta. „The Emperor, 
alaimed at the growth of the practice, forbade the importa- 
tion of opium ; but British merchants, who made great profits 
by the trade, still smuggled it into tlie country. Tlie man- 
darins in authority ‘Seized and desfl-oyed many cargoes of 
the forbidden drug. Captain Elliot tlie Commissioner, and 
other British subjects %vcre iiuprisoncd. War was declared 
in 1840. British troops soon forced Canton to surrender ; 
and in the north Sir Henry Pottingcr, having captured 
Amoy, manned to the very walls of Na^^kin. There 
a peace was fconclt'dcd, by which the island of Hong Aug. 21), 
Kong was given up td* Britain ; and, besides Canton, 1842 
the four ports of Amoy, Foo-choo, Ningpo, and a.dj' ^ 
Slianghap we:« opened to foreign trade. 

In 1843 riots in opposition to toll-bars took place in Wales, 
The rioters called them^ly;es ‘ Rebekah’s daughters,* from 
Gen. xxiv, CO, where Ecbekah’s relatives pray that her seed 
may possess t?ie gates of tlieir enemies ; and, to sup;jort their 
assumed sex, they wore women’s night-caps and bed gowns, 
(32J 21 
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During the riots, which Listed until the close of the j^ar, 
e-«cry turnpike in South Wales was destroyed. At 6he same 
time the agitation in Ireland for a Jlepcal*of the Union 
readied its crisis. The collection known as the ]^peal Bent, 
which was made at the doors of the Catholic chapels in aid of 
O’Connell, amounted in 1843 to i:48,000. Monster meetings 
were hold at Tara, the site of the ancient Irish capiltal, and 
other places. Clontarf, the scene of Brian Bhru’s victory 
over the Danes, was chosen as a litting place for one of these; 
but the Lord-Lieutenant sent soldiers to occupy the ground. 
O’Connell and six others were then brouglit to trial, and 
sentenced to iuiprisoninent for two years ; but thry were soon 
^ released. O’Connell died at Genoa on the lofch of May 1817, 
aged seventy-two, 

*The Disruption in the Churcli of Scotland oceiu'red in 1843. 
It was occasioned by certain decisions in tlie supreme civil 
^ tribnijnls, which overturned sentences that had been passed 
by the ecclesiastical courts of the Church of Sco^and. A 
large party in the Church, considering that her independence 
was by this means invaded, and her efficiency injured, sepa- 
rated from the State, and formed themselves into the Free 
Churcli. About the same time the Churcli of Eugkncl was 
much disturbed by the movements of the Piiseyite or Trac- 
tarian party, who thought that the forms of worship should 
be brought nearer to t^hoso of the Church (>f Rome. They 
derivol their first name from their leaded , Dr. Fusey of Oxford. 

During the Afghan ivar Sinde, a district of 50,000 square 
. miles with a sea coast of 15(J miles, lying round the mouths 
of the Indus, was occupied by British troops. The Ameers 
or. rulers of Sinde objected to and an attack was made 
on tlie British Eesidexey at Hydrabad. Major Qutram, who 
had only 100 men, retreating skilfully a gallant defence, 
jc^ned the main army under Sir Charles Napier. A few days 
lafer the British wou the *battlc of Mecanoe, and a second 
victory near Hydrabad complfted the conqueS; of Binde. 

North-cast of Sinde, higheu up the Indus, lies the great 
district of the Punjaub, watered ‘by five large rivers, and 
fhencG deriving its name, from the Persian words which mean 
‘ five waftirs.’ The country was 'then held by the warlike 
Sikhs, who had seized it in the middle of the last century. 
One of their princes, Uunject Singh, had been a firm friend to 
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the British; but his death in 1839 caused a bloody Btrii'e for 
the thl'onc, ^uriug which an unprovoked attack was niade 
on a British force stationed at Moodkee. The Sikhs wa*e 
repulsed with loss ; but they were no mean foes, — they had 
fine horses, and ^heir gunners were drilled by European 
officers of artillery. The British army, under Sir Hugh 
Gougfi and Sir Henry Hlrdinge, then moved upon the Sikh 
camp at i^rozeshah, and took it after two days’ lutrd fight- 
ing. The Sskhs fled across the Sutlej. The victories of 
Aliwal bn the 2(;th of January 1846, and Sobraon a fort- 
night later, opened the path of the British soldiers to Lahore, 
the capita of the Punjaub, where a treaty was signdH. But 
in 1849 the war broke out again. The Sikhs, strongly posted* 
at Chillianwalla on the Jhelum, were attacked l)y.l^a,nl 
Gough on the 13th of Januaiy, and a victory was won ; but 
the loss of the British was so severe that their leader was 
greatly blamed for risking the qpgagement. Howvcr, of 
the Sift of Pebruary, at Giyerat Gough utterly routed an 
immense host of SiMis, and ^hus redeemed his fame. TJie 
Punjaub was shortly afterwards, by a proclamation of the 
Governor-General, annexed to our Indian Empire. 

The most important political event of Victoria’s reign was 
the Kepeal of the Corn Laws. In 1841 the Ailti-Corn-Law 
League was formed in Lancashire in support of Free-trade 
principles. Its leading spirit wa% Bichard Oobden, a mill- 
o\^ner of Manchesftr. Sir Kobert Peel, who bccarffe Prime 
Minister in 1841, was at %st in favour of liigh duties on 
foreign corn, but in 1845 his opinions on the subject changed. 
All who lived by agriculture, the landowners, the farmers, 
and the labouring classesf wished to keep foreign grain out 
of the coimtry,-in the mistaken belief that it was their in- 
terest, by high ^tics, to keep up the price of com grown at 
home. This long depressed Jhe commerce of the country ; 

. but in the Q^d the cause of ^ee-trade triumphed, * 
and thb duty on wheat from abroad was reduced June 86, 
to Is. a quarter. Two dayrf afterwai'ds Sir Robert 1846 
Peel resigned, and Bbrll John Russell became a.d. 
pjcmior. • 

In 1845 a blight fell fipon the potato crop, wSich caused 
sore famine and fever in Ireland. Generous aid was sent to 
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* the staSh’ing peasants froi^i Britain and America ; but between 

^ deatb and emigration the population was le8sen|d by fcearly 

two millions. • 

A mania for making railways now seiaed^the nation. 
Hundreds of companies were started, and Everybody bought 
and sold railway shares. But after the mania ca^e its 
natural result — the panic, when the opening ejes of the 
people discovered that half the proposed lines would be 
utterly useless. Every newspai>er was then fall of dissolv- 
ing companies, profitless shares, and bankrupt speculators. 
The pressure of the crisis was felt most severely in October 
1 847. However, this gloomy year saw the first prfctical use 
vf the electric telegraph. 

In February 1848 Louis Philippe was driven from his 

* throne, and a Republic established by the third French 
Revolution. The exiled monarch took refuge in England, 
^Ahere ht died at Claremont in 1850. Towards the close of 
the year Louis Napoleon, son of the ox- King of Hollalid and 

•nephew of the great Emperor, became President of the 
French Republic ; and, in four years afterwards, Emperor of 
the French with the title of Napoleon TIL Tlie year 1848 
was stormy over rtll Europe. There were tumults in Vicuna, 
in Berlin, and in Rome. There were Chartist riots in Eng- 
land, and a great meeting assembled on the 10th of April on 
Kennington Common, toi escort Feargiiis O'Connor to the 
Parliament with a petition embodying tlfeir demands. But 
the streets were filled with 20Q,000 sturdy citizens, sworn 
in as special constables, and the astonished Chai’tists slunk 
quietly through the day’s programme. 

In Ireland the more violent members of the Rei)cal Society, 
headed by William Smfilh O'Brien, had fomed themselves 
into the ‘Young Ireland Party,’ and were bent on war. 
Rcl^fiillious newspapers, of v^ich the cleverest and most 
violent was the * United Irishman,’ edited by Jo|yi Mitchell, 
excited tlie people to arms. Groups (d' workmen were to be 
seen every day at ball-practice o!i the sands or in the fields. 
But all ended in nothing. A feebl^iSing under O’Brien and 
otl^rs took place in Tipperary; but it was suppressed by a 
few policemen. The leaders were sobn taken ; four of them 
were condemned to death ; but the sentence was afterwards 
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changed to exila Since then they hare been released one 
by onO, or tdlowed to escape. * 

A change m the^avigation Laws ; a visit of her Majesty 
to Ireland, where she was heartily welcomed ; and the death 
of Adelaide, the ^Queen-dowager, were the chief domestic 
events of 1849. 

On the 29th of June 1850 Sir Eobert Peel fell from his 
horse, and^foiir days afterwards he died from the effects of 
the accident* He was in his sixty-third year. A striking 
event of the same year was the Papal Aggression, when the 
Pope, Pius IX., strove, by creating Cardinal Wiseman Arch- 
bishop ot‘ Westminster, to re-establish in Britain theCatholic 
hierarchy abolished by Elizabeth. The attempt was me% 
with a storm of opposition, which showed how slight a hold 
Home has on tlie mass of the Anglo-Saxon race, * 

One of the last hours of Peefs useful life was spent in 
discussing the plans for the Great Exhibition of Induff 
try of €11 Nations. To Prince Albert is due the credit of 
starting the first idea of this great enterprise. It was indeed 
a splendid success. A palace of iron and glass—the strong- 
est and the frailest of building materials— designed by the 
genius of Sir Joseph Paxton, was raised in Hyde Park, 
enclosing many acres with its walls and • overarching 
lofty trees with its crystal roof. There were gathered arti- 
cles of every kind from every lajd; and for five 
summer months, day after day, wondering thou- m May 1 
sands thronged the courts of the vast building. Its to 
grand results were two : It gave a great impulse Oct. 14, 
to every branch of our manufactures, and our arts ; 1861 

while, by drawing together men of every com- a.i>* 
plexion, egstume, and national charJKjter, who met 
under the same for the same peaceful end, it could not 
fail to cause a kindlier feeling among the nations of ea^fth. 

, Similar Exhibitions took place at Dublin in 1863, and at 
Paris in 18^. 

In February 1851 the Russell Ministry, being defeated, 
resigned; but by thomdvice of the Dulm of Wellington 
they were restored to office. A war with the Caffres, our 
troublesome neighbourar at* the Cape, broke (ht in tne 
same year; and it was not until 1853 that they .were 
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subdued. The Exhibition year was farther remarkable for 
the; discovery of gold in Australia, by which m’eat streams 
of emigrants were drawn from our shoi-ci to thf ‘ diggings.’ 

•A second Burmese war broke out in 1852. Xhe governor 
of Itangoon having ill-treated the commanders. of two Bri- 
tisli vessels, Commodore Lambert was sent by tlio Indian 
Cuvemment to demand compensation. He was met Titith an 
insulting refusal. A second attempt to arrange tl!e difliculty 
also failed ; and a British army then entered Burmah. Mar- 
taban on the shore, Rangoon on tlio eastern branch of the 
In*awaddy, and Pegu on the river of the same name were 
soon ca$‘tured. A determined effort of the Burfjesc to re- 
cover Pegu was bravely met by Major Hill of the Madras 
*Piisilicj:sw Notwithstauding these severe losses, the Court of 
AvA still refused to treat with the Indian Government ; and 
the Province of Pegu was therefore annexed to the British 
^oininijns by proclamation. 

Early in 1852 Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli suVccedod 
Lord John Russell in the direction of affairs ; but before the 
clbse of the year they gave place to a Cabinet, of whicli the 
Earl of Aberdeen as Premier, Lord John Russell as Foreign 
Secretary, and Lord Palmerston as Home Secretary, were 
the leading members. 

On the 14tli of September in the same year the ‘Iron 
Duke,’ or tlie ‘ Hero of a htmdred fights,’ as he was proudly 
called 1:^ his grateful countrymen, died# at 'VValmer Castle, 
•aged eighty-three. On the 18th of November his coffin was 
homo with warlike honours to’^St. Paul’s, where lay the dust 
of Nelson. 

There had been no great Eiirqpean war since Waterloo : 
but Russia having seiz^ the Piincipalities of Moldavia and 
Wallachia, which are separated from thej^t of the Turkish 
dominions by the Danube, the balance* of power W'as dis- 
turbed. Prance and Britain formed an alliance in aid of the ^ 
Sultan, and sent their fleets into the Black Sca^ The Rus- 
sian ambassador soon left Lonidon, and war was formally 
declared on the 26th of March 1854, 

The first operation of th^ war was the bombardment of 
Odessa, ^hen followed the noble defence of Silistria by the 
Turks, who drove the Russian troops across the Danube. 
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Sir Charles Napier, commanding the Baltic fleet, destroyed 
the baitcrics of Bomarsimd, and reconnoitred the great jpr- 
tress of Cronstadt, ^’hich guards the approach to the Eus- 
sian capital. • 

But the Crimeatwaa the great theatre of war. An army 
of 56,000 men, under Marshal St. Aniaucl and Lord Kaglan, 
landed V Eupatoria on the I4th of September. As they 
pressed soufh ward along the shore, they found 50,000 Russians 
lining the slopes on the right bank of the Alma. 

In three hours the passage of the river was forced, Sept. 20, 
and the Russians fell back on their great stronghold. 1 8 54 
The AUiesfihca took iii> a position to the south of • a.d. 
SehastepoL Behind the British, some ton miles 
distant, was the port of Balakiava, where lay their shipg antT 
stores. On the 17th of October the city was attacked* by 
land and sea. But the Russians had made good use of tiieir 
time, and the works, strong before, were now aliiyst 
pregnaHe. 

A Russiau attack on the British lines at Balakiava was « 
nobly repulsed. The brilliant though useless charge * 
of the Light Cavalry Brigade upon tlie Russian Oct. 25. 
cannon will be long remembered. Near the ruins 
of inkermanh, on tJie extreme right of tlic British position, 
a still more glorious victory "was won. In the dusk of a 
November morning tlic Bontinels sriw the gi’ay-coated Rus- 
sians close upon tlailH in overwhelming numbers, b^t upon 
Ibrcing the lines. Hastily a few troops ran to the 
front ; volley after volley awoke the camp ; ufl^rs Kov. 5. 
and men fought slumlder to shoulder ; FrcncWfcd 
firrivcd ; and, before tiio day liad closed, the Russians 
were in fi Jl retreat, leaving on the ield one-Mirth of their 
mirnbor. \ ^ ' 

During the winter the trooys sufloi-ed gi'catly from want 
,of food and shelter, altliougn ships laden with abunrfaut 
.stores lay tSfick in Balaldava harbour. A motion, brought 
forward by Mr. Roebuck, iaxing the Ministry with mis- 
luiiuagement of the was jjussed in the Commons by a 
majority of 157 votes. The Earl of Aberdeen then resigned, 
and Lord Palmerston kxame Premier. More active mea- 
sures were at once taken. A railway soon ran from Balah* 
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lava to the camp ; and then was seen the atran^^e apeetade 
ofii locomotive puffing to the field of war witlj^ hdscifit, beef, 
and rum, or with a deadly load of ehqti and shell. There 
wcsre other novel features in this Russian wai\ unknown to 
the heroes of Vittoria and Waterloo. Aiiwelectrie wire passed 
from the Crimea, under the Black Sea, to the shore near 
Varna, and thence to London, where every turn-in the 
great struggle was known an hour or two after its ocour- 
rence. The leading newspapers, too, had reporters in the 
camp. Of these the most distinguished was Dr. William 
Russell, the special correspondent of the ‘Times,* whose 
‘ Letters on the War* have made him famous, f 
On the 2d of March 1855 the Czar Nicholas died ; but tho 
war still went on under his son Alexander. An expedition 
to 'Keftch and the Sea of Azov, in May 1855, destroyed 
many Russian ships and towns. Sardinia having joined the 
^nglo-French Alliance, her troops, in conjunction with the 
French, won a brilliant victory on the banlft of the 
Aug. 16, Tchemaya. Twice during the war tho French and 
1^56 British leaders wore changed. St. Arnaud, dying 
A,D. after the victory of Alma, was followed by Can- 
robert, who in May 1855 gave place to the victorious 
Pelissier. In the following month Lord Raglan died of 
cholera; General Simpson then took the command; but he 
was soon displaced by Sif William Codrington. 

The Russian earthworks, to w^hich fiicir engineers t»ad 
learned to trust rather than to granite walls, were forced at 
last. The French, alVeady masters of tho Mamc- 
Sept. 8. Ion, took the Malakoff Tower with a brilliant dash. 

At the same time a BritWi forlorndiope seized tho 
Redan; but^Russian ^uns, sweeping it l^m oyery side, 
forced them to retreat with heavy loss, <fl!)uring the next 
nig^t GortschakofF led the R^issian garrison across the har- 
bouf to the northern part of the city; which, h^ever, they # 
held but a short time. Before their flight they sank their 
ships, which still lie rotting in tiie water. All the batteries 
and great dockyards were blown fip*by the Allies ; and the 
grand fortress of Southern Russia is now a heap of ruins. 

buring ftie summer of 1855 Admiral Dunclas, who had 
Buperpeded Sir Charles Napier in the command of tlie Bab 
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tic fleets inflicted a severe blow upon Bussla Dy the •bom- 
bardment of Sveaborjj. , 

The Bussftn wa^ raged also in Circassia, where the dis^ 
tinguished Si^amyf fought against the troops of the Czar. 
Kars was the oei^ral point of attack, and was nobly de- 
fended by General Williams, until a want of reinforcements 
compelled him to surrender. 

Crippled* both in the Baltic and tlie Black Seas, Bussia 
at last sought for peace ; and the final treaty was signed at 
Paris in March 1856. 

Late in 1856 a war with China began. It arose from an 
outrage o^rod by the Chinese to a vessel sailing under the 
British flag. The moat remarkable event of the war was the 
seizure of Canton by the French and British troopj^^ De^ 
spatches from the East afterwards announced that a treatyhad 
been made, throwing all China open to the missionaries and 
merchants of Europe. About the same time Briti^ forc^ 
enteredr Persia — an old ally of Russia — while a British fleet 
sailed up the Persian Gulf. Herat and Bushiro wore soon , 
taken, and the Court of Toher5n then sued for peace. * 

However, the topic of greatest interest, since the Russian 
war, has been the Mutiny of the Sepoys,, toward the sup- 
pression of which the gallant Colin CampbclL— afterwards 
Lord Clyde of Clydesdale— did so much. Its outbreak at 
Meerut in the spring of 1857, the story of the greased cart- 
ridges, the hideous massacre at^ Cawnpore, the j^iege of 
Dflhi, the relief of Lucknow, the death of the heroic Have- 
lock, and the fall of Bareilly *arc still fresh in every memory ; 
and bitter tears are still dropping in Britain for those whoso 
graves are far away. ^ 

The close of 1857 was a gloomy^^ime in tlfe commercial 
workl Mad speculations having plunged the traders of 
America into dmfculties, the effect was severely felt in 
Europe. Many long-establisMfed houses of business failed. 

* Those *thatVere working without capital, on accommoda- 
tion bills, speedily fell ; and in the crash more than one of 
our banks came dowr^ mined by those to whom they had 
advanced money with reckless imprudence. It was the old 
story of 1720 and 1797, of 1825 and 1847, told ewer agsiifl— 
men, rich on paper, dreaming that they were rich in gold. 
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EapJy in 1868 Lord Palmerston's Cabinet gave place to a Conservative 
Ministry, of which the Earl of Derby was Premier, and Mrf Disraeli 
CHhncelior of the Exchequer. The chief political oventifof their admin- 
istration were the passing of two Bills,— one fdt the better goverhmeiil 
of India, and the other for the admission of Jews into Pai'liament. By 
the former, the East India Company ceased to*have a political exist- 
ence on the 1st of September 1868, and the government of India became 
vested in a Council of Fifteen, presided over by a Seci’etary 5f State. 
By the latter, Baron Botbscliild took his seat in the Hoa^ of Commons 
os Member for the City of London. 

Cpou the resignation of Lord Derby in Jane 1869, Cord Palmerston 
was called to office, with Hr. Gladstone as his Chancellor of Exchequer. 
Among the first works of the new Cabinet were the enrolment of the 
Voluntctrs, and the concluding of an important commercif i tieaty with 
France. Chinese treachery led to a renewal of war in that dLstant land. 

•Storming the forts at the mouth of the Feiho, and beating the Coles* 
tial| ih'two battles, an Anglo-French army scaled the walls of Pekin 
(October 13, 1860), and dictated peace in the palace of the banished 
Emperor. Within the same month the treaty of Tien-tsin was ratified, 
^Lord f.lgin representing Great Britain, Many of our coiuttryroen 
took a share in that brilliant campaign of Garibaldi, which ojlbned on 
^ the shore of Marsala in Sicily (May 11, 1860), and closed at Naples by 
tlw* i>roclamation of Victor Emanuel as king of new-born Italy. Gaeta, 
Wiicre the fallen Bourbon made his last stand, held out for many months. 

The census, taken in March 1861, showed the population of the 
British Isles to be 29,334,788. The most notable events of that year 
beyond the cirdle of our Empire Avere the opening at Charleston of the 
American Civil War and the death of Count Cavoiir. 

Two heavy blows then fell upon our beloved Queen. March saw her 
weeping ffir a mother dead: iecember saw hciwa widow. Leaving a 
blank in 3ie royal home that can never be filled ag.*»in, Albert, Prince- 
Consort, died at Windsor of typhoi4,<bver, December 14, 1861. Long 
shall British Art and Science miss his fostering hand and kindly 
counsel ! Four sons and five daughters, fair blossoms of nearly twenty- 
two years of happy, married life, reinjRn to console the royal lady, 
whose crown lias now be#lJme ‘ a lonely splendour.’ Jlar eldest 
daughter went, in 1853, to grace the Prussian^ C^urt as the wdfe oi 
prince Frederic William, heir-apparent to that great monarchy. 

Chjefly by the exertions of Mr. ilowland Hill, the Penny Post was 
made geneial throughout the United Kingdom in 1840», aincp which 
si.x times as many letters have passed thiough the post every year. 
The Thames Tunnel was comideted afid ox)ened in 1843, Lord Uosse 
liiilshed Lis great telescox)e in 1844. MaAy new planets have been 
since discovered; amongst them Astrea in 1845, Neptune in 1846, 
an(p Victoria in 1860. In 1840 the Quecnis Colleges in Ireland were 
opened at Belfast, Cork, and Galway. The Britannia Tubular Bridge 
w as stretched across the Menai Strait jji 1850. The Submarine Tclo- 
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gtaplifrom Dover to Calais m 1851, and tliat from England to Iitjland 
in. 1852, loai'k the steps ^diich led to the great but unsuccessful At- 
lantic Cable of 1(&58. In 1853 the North-West Passage was disoovewd 
by Captain M*Clure. 1858 the Leviathan, or Groat Eastern, — ^tlic 
largest ship evef built,— was launched on the Thames, from Mr. Scott 
llussell’s ship-yard. The yacht Fox (Captain M'Clintock), returning 
ill 1859 from the Arctic Seas, brought back the sad news of the death 
of Sir Jrtm Franklin and his gallant band of explorers, who sailed 
from Greenwiih in 1845 in the Erebus and Terror. 

The progress of tlie Civil War, which for nearly five years deso- 
lated the State# of America, was watched with eager interest by 
Britain. The stoppage of the supplies of raw cotton, which the mills 
of Lancashiro were used to receive from the Southern States, paral;^ 
for a time on^ great branch of our manufactures, and reduced iltou- 
sands to distress. One incident— the seizure by Federals of two 
Soutiiem gentlemen on board the British packet-steamer Trent— • 
caused a slight disagreement between Uie British and American (jevevu- 
ments ; but the surrender of the aiTested persons removed all fear of a 
rupture. 

In March 1863 the Prince of Wales was married to the .Princes, 
Alexandrf of Denmaik. Her brother George being afterwards placed 
on the throne of Greece, the Ionian Islands were annexed to his 
kingdom. “ • 

While the victorious Federal armies were occupying Richmond, 
Charleston, and other cities of the South, all the world was hoiror- 
Ktricken by th^ nows that President Abraham Lincoln had been 
assassinated (April 14, 18G5) in a theatre at Washington. Britain 
lost a veteran statesman in October 1865, wlien Viscount Palmerston ” 
died, at the age of eighty. His place at the head of affairs was filled 
by Earl Russell. t # 

year 1866 has already witnessed the outbreak of a war between 
Austria and Prussia, in which tliJi^latter has so far been successful, 
her troops being armed with the destructive needle-gun. The princi- 
pal domestic event has been the defeat of Earl Russeirs Goveroment 
ujion the Reform Bill, and th^ accession to pow'er of a Conservative 
Administration, led by Lord Derby and Msi Disraeli. * 

On the 2Stli of J ul^ the Atlantic Cable was at last successfully sub- 
merged, and messages ifbw pass freely bctiveen Europe and America. 

The progress of exploratioji has beoii a note-woi'thy feature in Bri|fsh 
history during ijie past five years. Tw'o gaihvnt men, Burke and Wills, 
wlio i>erished of stai-vation, ciosscd Australia from south to north in 
1801. The mystery of Central Afrtca has also been cleared up. While 
Livingstone, pursuing his retoatches on the Zambezi, discovered JL^ke 
Nyassa and the Viotoria Falls, which surpass Niagara, Captain 
Speke and Mr. Baker distingyislied themselves respective! jwby provin*g 
that the Nile flows from two great lakes, Victoria Nyanza and Albert 
Nyanza, the latter being the parent of the great stream. 
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SOVEREIONS AND ADT^OEEL 


CONTEMPORARY SOVEREIGNS. 


FRANCE. JLi>. 

LOUIS PHILIFP£4«thron'dl848 

REPUBLIC^ ceased .1852 

NAPOLEON in. 


.«1PAIN. 

ISABELLA n. 


SWEDEN. 

CHS. JOHN BERNADOTTE, 1844 

OSCABTi., died 1869 

, CHARLES XV. 

’ RUSSIA. 

NICHOLAS, died 1855 

|AL£X4NDER II. 


C PRUSSIA. A.D. 

FRED. WILLIAK IH., died 184C 
FRED. W^LLIAK IV., died 1801 
VILLIAH 1. 

Vi TURKlsy. 


MOEAHIII]) VI., dtod.... 

....1839 

ABDUL MEDJU), died..... 
ABDUL-AZIZ I. 

....1861 

AtSTHU. 

FEBSnrAjrD I., d&d......«.1848 

FRANCIS JOSEPH I. 


POPES. 


GREGORY XVI., died . .. 
PIUS IX. 

....1B47 


LEADING AUTHORS UNDER VICTORIA. 

AoBERT SOUTHEY, (1774-1843)— -native of Bristol— chief poems, 
‘ Joan of Arc’ and ‘ Thalaha’— lived near Keswick in CamberJand, 
hence one of the Lake School— made Poet-lanreate in 1813 — wi'ote 
also a fine ' Life of Nelson/ and several Histories# 

THOMAS CAMPBELL, (1777-1844)— born andedneatod in Glasgow- 
anthor of ‘ Pleasures of Hope —more admired for his warlike hoi- 
Ifuls, suchas * The Battl^oftbe Baltic * and ‘ Ye Mariners of Bnpfland/ 
WILLI4M WORDSWORTH, (1770-1850)-b<rrn at Cockermouth— one 
of the Lake Poets— chief works, * The Excursion’ ami the ‘ \Vhite 
Doe of Rylsfcone ’ — Poet-laure^le afier Southey. Many of his poems 
describe common events in every-day words. 

THOMAS MOORE, (1780-1851)-rii Irish lyric poet— author of ‘ Lalla 
Rookh,’ a set of Eastern Tales; aifl of the 'Irish Melodies '—lived 
chiefly in London— w4bte also prose works. , 

JOHN LINGARD, (1769-1851)— a CalhoUc priei^r— wrote a History of 
England up to the ReTolution— accurate in general though leaning 
\ towards Rome. 

SAMUEL ROGERS, (1762-1855)— a London banker— ^hief ijoems, thb 
' Pleasures of Memory/ and * Italy.’ 

LORD MACAULAY, <1800-1859)-^the finest historian of the day- 
chief work, ‘ History of England,*’ ofwhioh four volumes arc pub- 
lished, giving the reign of James II. and part of William III., 
with seeketch of earlier history— distinguished also as the author 
of ' The Lays of Ancient Rome.' 



LEADINGl^imSTS AXD INVENTOHSU 


I 


SIB ABCHIBALD ALIS0ir» a Soottish lawyer— author of a ^History 
of theoFrench Eevolution/ and a ^History of Kurope’in Napo* 
leon’n time. • • 

SIB DAVll) BEBW8TB&, Editor of the ' Edinbui^h Encyclopiiedia;' 
bof^un 1808, «nded 1830 — wrote ' Letters on Natural Magic ' and 
a ‘ Life of Newton for his discoveries in Optics, 

SIB £. BITLWEB LYTTON, a statesman, novelist. And dramatist— 
authoP of * Eienzi/ and * Last of the Barons,* &c . ; and of the 
wfilbkhowjtplay, ^ThB Lady of Lyons.* 

THOMAS CABLYLE, an eccentric b*jt talented writer— chief works, 

* Sartor Eesi#tas* and a ‘ History of the French Revolution.*’ 
CHARLES DICKENS, a distinguished novelist— assumed namerl Boz 
— author of ' The Pickwick Papers/ * Old Curiosity Shop/ ^ David 
CopperfieW,* Ac. ^ 

SHERIDAN KNOWLES, (1784-1862)-best dramatist of our day- 
chief works, * Virginius,* * William Tell/ * The Hunchback.* 
ALFRED TENNYSON, the present Poet- laureate— author of '^T^c 
Princess/ * In Meraoriani,* *Maud/ Ac. 

WILLIAM M. THACKERAY, (1811-18C3)— a distinguished novelist 
and lecturer — assumed name, ' Michael Angelo Titmarsh ’—^uthor 
of * Mlnity Fair/ ‘ Peudennis,* * The Newcomes, ' Lectures on tlve ^ 
Four Georges,* Ac. 

LEADING ARTISTS. 

SIR DAVID WILKIE, (1785-1841)— born in Fifeshire-famed for 
his paintings of Scottish peasant life — chief works, his * Blind 
Fiddler/ ‘Village Festival,' and ‘John Knox i^reaching before 
Queen Mary.’ 

SIB FRANCIS CHANTREY, (1782-184Si)-native of Derbyshire-a 
tistinguished soulpior— finest work, ‘ Monument of Tw.y Sisters 
in Lichfield Cathedral.* ^ 

JOSEPH M. W. TURNER, (17754851)— one of the best Jandsca])e 
painters of the English School — iminted also several historical 
7 >ictures— died under an i^sumed name in a humble lodging iu 
Lomlon.^ * 

LftADINti INVENTORS, ETC. 

^IR ISAMBARD BRUNEL, (1769-4849)— a distinguisbed engine^— 
gi'ealest wtftk, the Thames Tunnel ; begun 1826, finished 1848. 
GEORGE STEPHENSON, (1781-1848)— born at Wylam, Northumber- 
land— the great Railway Engineer— inventor of the Locomotive 
Engine— died at TaptoS, ajed 67. His son Robert is distinguished 
as the engineer of the Tubular Bridge over the Mcnai Strait. 

SIR JOSEPH PAXTON, (1804-1865)— once gardener to -toe Dukc'bf 
Devonshire — designer of the Crystal Palace of 1851. 
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TIIJS ESTATES OF THE iffeATiM. 


CHAPTER Vllf: 


THE BRITISH CONSTITCJTION AND‘*00VEIINMKNT. 


Tlie Three Estates. 
The Sovereign. 

The Lords. 

The Coinnions. 


Tlio Cabinet. 

Making^ of the Laws. ^ 
Their Admlnlstra- 
tioiL 


Vftrlou.s Courta. 

Bevend^. 

Expenditure. 

«* 


The Three Estates of the British realm are the SovcrcigiL 
the l4)rds, and the Commons. Thus the Consiijf'ution is not 
a pure monarchy, a pure aristocracy, or a pure' democracy, 
' but a compound of all three ; and in this chiefly lies its 
strength. 

The office of Sovereign is hereditary; and no lingering 
. remn^pt of barbarism, called a Salic Law, excludes a woman 
' from the British throne. The chief branches of ihe royal 
prerogative are : The Sovereign alone can make war or 
peace ; he alone can pardon those who break tlic laws ; he 
alone can prorogue, dissolve, or call a Parliament ; he can 
prevent a law ^»'om passing by refusing to sign it, — but this 
our Sovereigns seldom or never do ; no money can be coined 
but by his command ; all ranks of nobility are created by 
him. But, while he can do all this, he is bt)und, as much as 
any of^liis subjects, to Iceep the laws, c ^ 

Two kinds of Lords sit in the Upper House, —Lords spi- 
ritual and Lords temporal VThere are thirty Lords spirit- 
ual, twenty-six prelates of the Church of England and four 
Irish prelates— one Archbishop ajjd three Bishops — who hold 
their seats 'for a yeau^and then yield to the pext four in 
order. The number of Lords tempii'al is^unsettled, and can 
be increased by the Sovereign. They are of five ranks — 
DiVces, Marquises, Earls, Viscounts, and Barons. Sixteen 
Scottish aud twenty-eight Irish nobles, elected by their 
brother Peers, sit in the House of Lords, which is on the 
whole an hereditary body, and k tiie highest law-court in 
tlie Empire. 

' In the session of 1S64 there were s&x hundred and fifty-eight 
members in the House of Commons. England and Wales were 
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represented by five hundred ; Scotland by fifty-three \ and 
Ireland«by one hundred and five. Members are returned Ijy 
counties, citife, and boroughs, and some of the universities. 
The chief power oAhe Commons has been already noticed 
more than once. They command all the supplies, and can 
thus effectually control the Sovereign. No Parliament can 
sit longer than seven years ; and a new one must be called 
within six months after the accession of a new Sovereign. 

The Sovereign rules through his Ministers, the chief of 
whom form tffe Cabinet- The Cabinet is now composed of, — 

Tli^irst Lord of the Treasury, or the Premier ; 
Th^ord Chancellor ; * 

The Lord Privy Seal ; 

The President of the Council ; 

The Home Secretary; 

The Foreign Secretary ; 

he Colonial Secretary ; 

The Indian Secretary ; 

The War Secretary ; ^ 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ' 

The First Lord of the Admiralty , 

The President of the Board of Trade ; 

The President of the Poor Law Board ; 

The Postmaster General ; 

The Chance)]or of the Duchy of Lancaster ; 

^ The Chief Secretary for Ireland. 

When these are defeated on any important Bill, they 
generally resign. Then the usual course is for the Sove- 
reign to send for the leatfcr of Opi>j)sition, and intrust* him 
with tho'*formation of a new Government. The Cabinet 
Ministers form, Vs it were, a Committee of the Privy 
^ Council, which is a lai-ge bodf of advisers, selected froi^ the 
most promirfent men in the kingdom. 

New laws may be proposejl in either House of Parliament. 
Proposing a law is cnJled bringing in a Bill. Every Bill 
must be read and passed by a nnyority of votes threeHimes 
in each House before it can be laid before the Sovereign «for 
signature. Not until it has gone through these seven stages 
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does the Bill become an Act of Parliament and a law of the 
land. Money Bills must originate in the CommouSh 'Tlie 
Ldrds may reject, but cannot alter them. t 

The administration of Britisli law if founded on three 
gyeat principles— the Jury, the Habeas Corpus Act, and the 
independence of the Judges. In Englifnd and Ireland a 
Grand Jury sit to judge whether the case is fit go to 
trial; then a second Jury of twelve decide upon the case, 
and must be unanimous in their verdict of Guilty or Not 
Guilty. In Scotland there is no Grand Jui^— -a Jury of 
fifteen try the case, and return a verdict of Guilty, Not 
Guilty, or Not Proven, by a majority of votes. 

There are various Courts in wdiich the StatiflieJaw, the 
/!Jommon-law, and the law of Equity are administered. 
Stajtute-law is that embodied in Acts of Parliament. Com- 
mon-law is the law of old custom, and depends on the de- 
cision of former cases. The law of Equity applies to thoso 
ii;.scs ife which the Sovereign interferes, tlirough Lord 
Chancellor, to prevent injustice arising from the Comuion- 
lajy. The principal Englisli and Irisli Courts are tliose of 
Chancery, Queen’s Bench, Common Picas, and Exchequer. 
In Scotland the Court of Session and the Iligli Court of 
Justiciary are thfe chief tribunals. In the country justice is 
administered at Assizes, held generally twice a year by those 
Judges who go on circuit. 

The Revenue and Expa'^diture for the year ending March 


31st ISdb arc subjoined ; — •r 

Gross Revkkue, r' £70,313,436. 

Gaoss ExPK^niTUiiii;, £66,462,206. 


Eevenne. 


Customs .V. 

.£22,S72>000 

Excise 

....19,558,000 

Stamps 

.... 9,530,000 

TaxCg^ (Land and As- 

j- 3,292,000 

sessed) 


Property-tax 

... 7,958,000 

Post- Office 

... 4,100,000 

Crown ^Lands.... 

.... 810,000 

Miscellaneous 

... 2,993,436 


Expenditure. 


Interest on Nat. Debt ^‘26,369,398 

Civil List — Annui- 

? 


ties — Pensions — . 
Courts of Justice, | 

1,902,412 

Ac 


Army 

. 14,382,672 

Navy 

. 10,898,253 

Civil *» Services — 


Kevenue Depaii:* I 

12,909,470 

inei^jis — Packet | 



Service, 4;c... 
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LEADING DA^ES OE THE BRUNSWICK PERIOD. 

• • 

• 6EV£21AL laVEKTS. 

A,l). 

The Sonttn Sea Bubble......... 1720. Georgia I. 


Walpole resig]^8, i 

New Style nf i*iw*lrnnlng tlmp, 

.17AO 

..Geo]^ n. 

Arrest of John UTilkes, 

Trial of Warren Hastings begins, ............. 

First English E^ilwny 

1788 — 

...ijwift 

Slavery abol^ed in British ColonieB, 

The O’ Conneff State Trials,. 

The Railway Panic, 

The Great Exhibition in Hyde Park, 

1844.... 

1861 

“T. 

..Victoria, 

Death of Wellington, 

Death of Prince Albert, 

.....1861 

c. 

Marriage of the Prince of Wales,.. 

1863 


Death of yiscotmt Palmerston, r t 

1866 

Jf 

The Atlantic Cable successftiUy kid.......... 

1066 



CONSTITUTION /LL CRAKOE8. 


Riot Act, 

Septennial Act,.. 

The American Stamp Act,. 

Union of Great Britain and Ireland,. 

Catholic Emancipation Bill, 

The Reform Bill Fa88ed> 

The Corn Laws Repealed, 

The India Bill, 

nOUINION AOQUXBED OR LOST, 

Conquest of Bengal, v 1757 George XL 


— Canada, 1769 — 

American Independence' acknowledged 1783 George IIL 

Hong-Kong acquired, 1842 Victoria. • 

Sinde annexed,.. , 1843 ^ ^ 

The Foj^aub taken,...........^........*^..... 1849 

Oude annexed, 1866 — 

WARS, BATTLBS, TREATIES, ETC. 

James the Pretender in Scothnd, 1715......GJorge I. 

Battle of Dettingen, »1743......GeoTge IL 

— Fontenoy, ..1746 — 

( 32 } 


...1715...v.George I. 
...1716 ^ — 

»1765 Geoige III, 

...1801 — 

...1829 George IV. 

.a832 Wil’eamIV. 

...1846. .....Victoria. 

...1868 — 


22 




Quarles Edward lands in Sc( 

Battle of CuUoden, 

Peace of Aix«-la.-Chapelle, 

€even Years’ War begins,.... 

Pirst Peace of Paris, 

American War begins, 

Battle of Banker’s Hill, 

— Brandywine Eiver, 

Siege of Gibraltar 

Great Eroncb Bevolntloii...... 

Battle of the Kile, 

Irish BebelUonr 

Treaty of Amiens, 

Battle of Trafalgar, 

Peiiinsnlrar War begins, 

vfar with United States, 

Battle of Vittoria, 

4 ^ Waterloo, 

••Second Peace of Paris, 

Algiers bombarded, ... 

^Battle of Navarino, 

— Aliwal, 

— Sobraon, 

ChilUap walla, 

— Gnjerat, 

Busskn War begins, 

Battle of Alma, 

Balaklava, . 

— • Inkermann, 

Sebastopol taken, 

Peace concluded at Paris,.... 

The Indian Mutiny, 

War with China,.. 


BATES. 


1745 Oe6rg*4IL 

174#. — 

•f. 1748 - 

176 #^ — 

..«....1763 George IIL 

1776 - 


1777 * — 

.1779-1783 - 
1789 - 17 ^ - 
1798 — 



.1816 ' — 

.1827 George IV. 

.Itt46 Victoria. 


.1849 


.1854 


.1855 

.1856 

.1857 

.1860 
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BRITISH COLONIES 


AND 

DEPENDENCIES. 


— ♦ 

EUROPEAN. 


GIBB ALT AE— A rocky promon« 
tcry In the south of Spain. Its extre- 
Is c^iUed Europa Point It is the 
undent (ktlpe. The Bock is 3 miles 
long and 1500 feet high. The name is 
derived A'om Qihel ji, mountain, and 
Tani: a Mooiisli leader, who landed 
there In 712 to conquer Spain. Tt was 
often taken and retaken by Moors and 
SpanlordB, The Eritlsh, under Sis 
George Kooke, aided by tlio Pr. ce of 
Hesse Ditimstadt. took it from Spain 
Jnly 24, 1704. It was ceded to BTitain 
by the Treaty of Utrecht, The Prench 
and Spaniards besieged it unsuccess- 
fully from June 1779 till February 1783. 
liodney brought relief during the siege, 
but Lord IIowo saved the Pocl< for 
England. It is very valnable nt a 
naval and military station, being the 
* Key of the Mediterranean.’ 

HELlGOLAlfD— 'An islet (1 roPe 
by' ^ of a mile) 26 miles north-west 
from the mouth of tlio Elbe. The 
name means ' Holy Land,' for 
Saxons worshipped the goddess of' 
Earth there. The natives are Frisian. 
It was chiefly held by the Dukes of 
neawick until 1714; then taken by 
Denmark; occupied by Britaiu Sep- 
tember 1S07 ; formally ceded by treaty 
in 1'814. In war times, of the great* 
est value to Britain to secure the Ger- 


man rivers— now prised for Ita light- 
house, its pilots, and its safe anchor- 
age. 

MALTA — Anciently Melita — ths 
scene of Paul's siiipwrcck. It is about 
CO miles south of Stcily. Capital, La 
Vatottn. Given by Charles V. to the 
Knights of St. John In 1530; often at- 
tacked by the Turks ; taken by Bona- 
parte In 1798; retaken b> British and 
Maltese In 1800; then delivercd,.up to 
Britain b^ the Maltese. It k the 
central station of the Mediterranean 
fleet. OokO (5 miles to north-west) 
is a ferfixe i.sland, but with few inha- 
bitanta 

THE CHAHKEL or NOEMAH 

I£!u£S— A group in St. Michaers Bay 
off Normandy. Jersfiy the largest 
Belonging to Britain since the Con- 
quest: often tracked by the French, 
Valued for cheap living and healthy 
cllmata 

MAH or MOi^A— An island In 
the Irish Sea. Taken by Alexander 
III. of Scotland from the Norwegians 
i. 12‘^0; surrendered to Edward I. in 
1289; became the property of tho 
Dukes of Athol In 1735 by inheritance; 
Anally purchased by Britain in 1825* 
Ruled by ofBdals who are aided by the 
House of Keysi consisting of 24 chief 
commonera 
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ASIATIG 


ADXK— A town Intsonth.wcst of 
Arabia. Taken by the Brltiah In 1838. 
Steamer^ between Bombay and Suez 
itop there for ooala, Ac, Fine coffee 
produced. * 

BTOLMESE COLONIES -Ara- 
caii| * dlatrlct cHfthe north-east of Bay | 
ofBengalandsoutliofOhittttSong; con- 
quered by the British in 1826. At the 
same time was taken TenasBerinii 
close to the Klllay Peninsula and south 
of the IrruM'a^y. At the mouth of this 
river we own Peg:n, taken in 1863: It 
produces rice and teak-wood. 

CETLON-An oval Island (270 
miles by 146) lying south-east of Uin- 
doston. Tt has always been a Crown 
Colony It was occupied by Portn- 
l^ese liKfthe ICth century; then by 
Dutch, from whom w'e took It about 
1796. Native kingdom of Kandy fell 
In 1815. It produces coffee, sugar, 
rice, pepper, teak, cinnamon, and 
gems, especially pearls. 

HTDIA—Tlie Peninsula of Ulndo- 
Btaii, containing’ three Presidencies,— 
Bengal, Madras, and Bombay. The 
chief events in the history of British 
India arc,— Charter granted by Eliza- 
betliPin 1 GOO- Settlement at Madras 
16#— Bombay acquired ny marriage 
of Charles 11. to Catherine of Portug^ 
— Fort-lVilliam, Calcutta, erected 1699* 
— Surnjah Dowlah of Bengal takes 
Calcutta In 1756— Clive recovers Cal- 
cutta, and wins battle of Plasscy, 1757 
—Warren Hastings made Govenior- 
Gencral In lTf3— His wars with Ilydcr 
All and Tippoo Salb of Jllysore— Fall 
of SeringHpatara and ieoth of Tippoo 
In 1799— Overthrow of the Mahrattas 
• at Assaye by Majgr-General Wellesley, 
aftervrai*ds Duke of Wellington, Sa^ 
lember 23, 1803— Afghan War (1839^ 
1842)— SIndo annexed 1843— The IJn- 
Jaub conquered 1849— Ouda Ifniiraed 
Indian Mutiny, 1867— East India 
Company ceased to rule the Indian 
Empire September 1, 1868. fndia Is 
rich in all tropical produce; Its ownem 


command the trade ef the Easteni 
Sobs; and iia possession gives Britain 
great weight among the nations of the 
earth. 

HOUGKEOMC^A srnan Island at 
the mouth of the Canton River. It is 
76 miles from Canton. Ceded by the 
Chinese In 1642. Occupied chiefly 
by British traders in tea, silk, and 
opium. 

MALA OCA- A setnAient (40 
miles by 26) on the Straits of Malacca, 
near the southern pot^Lt Of Malayt. 
Held by Portuguese andrtfombir the 
Dutch ; finally transferred to Britain in 
1824 in exchange for possessions hi Su- 
matra. ^ 

FSNANO »r FSIlfCE V 
WALES' ISLAND-An Idund off 
west coast of Malaya. It was purchased 
for an annuity of 6000 Spanish doUt^ 
from the Klngof Qiieclali about 1785.-??f 
strip of land opposite, on the Malay 
shore, was bought In 1S02, and Is called 
Province Wellbsley. Penang is the 
scat of government for Malacca ujkJ 
Slngnporc. 

SINGAPORE- An Island (26 miles 
by Id) at the south of the ^laluy Pen- 
insm. It was bought from the Sultan 
of Jhjifge in 1819. It proilocf'S sugar, 
cotf5n, coffee, nutmegs, and pepper, 
is a great commercial depfit; and la 
used .as a pcnul setllement for India. 
It and the ]a.st two colonics form the 
‘Eastern Settlements.' 

SAAWAK-a -district on the 
banks of the Sarawak Ju north-west of 
Borneo— granted to Sir James Brooke 
in 1840 by the Sultan of Borneo— with- 
drawn in 1846, hut retaken by IJ^tlsh 
guns. Not now countenanced by the 
British Government; and yet very 
valuable, producing antimony ore, 
diamonds, gold, iron, and all tropic 
plants; and commanding the fcyido of 
tlie Chinese Sea,— Lahuan, an island 
(12 miles by 6) at the m^th of Boiflco 
River, taken possession of in 1847. It 
yields much fine coal * 
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AUSTBALIAN. 


AUSTBALlA»The largest island 
l^the worM. Its discovery Is claimed 
by France, England, Holland, and 
Spain. Called Hev Holland by Putcb 
settlers. Its coast .was traced by tbe 
British navigators Cook, Fameans, 
Biigb, Bass, and Flinders. At Botany 
Bay, discovered by Cook In 1770, and 
so called from its beautiful flowers, a 
penal colony was formed by Britain In 
1788. The settlement was colled Kew 
South Wales; and its capital, Sydney, 
was bnilt on Port Jackson. In 1829 
West Australia was colonized— 
(jipital, Perth: in 1834 South Au- 
strt^fl— 'Ci.^itul, Adelaide; in 1833 
North Australia— capital, Victoria. 
The aoutli-cast corner is occupied 
•by the colony of Victoria, whoso 
capital, relboumc, on Port Philip, 
founded in 1887. In 1851 gold 
was discovered, and a great rush of 
oauigratlon took place. Chief produc- 
ai'O wool, gold, tallow, and train 
oil. 

VAN DIEMEN’S LAND-An 
island nearly the size ff Ireland, seutlli 


of Anstraliai Discovered by Tas< 
man, a Dutch sailor, <*0 1642— called 
by him Van, Diemen's Land in htmout 
of the Oovem& of Batavia— now caUeU 
Tasmania ftnrn the discoverer Found 
In 1798 to be an Island by £^s, who' 
gave his name to the Straita Begu* 
larly ocotipicd by tho British in 1803 
as a penal colony; declared Indcpou' 
dent of New South Wales In 1825, and 
placed under a Lientenant-Oovernor 
and CouncU. , Capital, Hobart Town on 
the Derwent Froductlpns similar to 
those of Australia.— Ko^lbUc Island, 
far to the east of Australia, is under 
Hie Government of Tasmania, and used 
to be only a penal colony. It is now 
occupied by the Pitcairn Islanders. 

NEW ZEALAND— Two large 
Islands, New Ulster and New Munster; 
and a small one. New Lcinsj^r, to tho 
south-east of Australia. Capital, Auck- 
land, In New Ulster. Colonized In tho 
present century by the Now /.eoiand 
Company: recognized as a BritlsJi 
Colony in 1841. Enjoys a very tem- 
perate climate. 


AFRICAN. 


ASCENSION— A small vm«ziuic 
island half way between Brazil and 
Guinea. Turtles taken there in abun- 
aanco,. Very useful as an outlying 
picket of our Empire. 

THE CAPE- Tlie southern 
ity of Africa. Orange River the north ■ 
ern boundary. Discovered by Eartholo. 
mew Diaz in 1487, but he could not land 
—named Cape of Good Hope by John 1 1^ 
of Pffrtugal, in liope of better fortune 
next voyage. Doubled by Vasco dl 
Gama in 1497' -coionized by the Dutch - 
in 1650, and held by them for 150 years 
Taken from tho Dutcii by the British 
in I7?*ii), but restored at tho Treaty of 
Amiens— reciiptured from tho Dutch, 
who were tl Fn allied with France, in 
January ISoC, by Sir David Baird and 


Sir Home Popham.— Port Natal (to 
fiialled from the coast being discovered 
on Chri5tmas>day) is outside tlie bounds 
of Capo Colony, and was established in 
1824. The Cape is the maritime key 
to Tiidia and the East Produces wiieat 
and wine ; beautiful flowers, especially 
heaths. 

GAMBIA’ 4ha GOLD COAST- 

Scttlemcnts dating from the ICth ccii- 
tniy. Tlio fonner at the mouth of the 
Oumbim the latter iu Guinea. Chief 
productions, gold-dust and rice. 

MAURITIUS — An island 500 
mfliM uast of Madagascar. Capital. 
Port Loula Discovered by tlie Portia- 
guese in 1507, and by them called 
Cemb.: Abandoned. Taken by the 
Dutch In 1598, and called Mauritius lu 
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li*noau>f the VrlacS of Orange. Again DiscoTered by the Portuguese 1S02 ; 
abandoned. Colonized by the French occupied by tiieDufch till 1051; tSfbn 
in 1721 : they called It Isle of France, taken by the BritislL t Famous asAhe 
Taken firom FraHoe by British ships in prison of Napoleon hrom 1815 to 1821: 
1810. A naral station: ftsports sugar, his grave till 1840. A station Ibrlndia- 
cotton, ebony, ^digo. men. 0 

SI E BBiA LEONE— The basin of Two gronps of Islets north of Mada- 
the Rokelle on western cbast of AMca. gasear— the fieyclloUOB and the Ami* 
Mdins ' Mountains of the Uon.* A rante IalAa& : were taken from 
settlemeift in 1787. “ So unhealthy that France in 1701 They have a • fine 
iUs called *T1 m white maa'a grave.* climate, safe harbours, and produce 
ST. HELENA— A rocky island spleen Bodrignez and the Cliagoi 
(10 miles by 7) the South Atlantic, group also bMong to Britain. 


NOETH AMEEICAN. ' 

' * • % 

PROVINCES OF BRITISH NORTH miles by 84.) Discovered by Cabot 
AMERICA. Taken by fall of Louisburg iu 175a 

1* CANADA— Washed by the St Important as a fishing and trading 

Lawrence and its Lakes. Discovered ‘station. ^ ^ ^ 

by Gaboon 1497. Colonized by the 5. NEWFOUNDLAND — An 
French under Jacques Cartier, who and (420 miles by 300) at the mouth 
sailed up the St Lawrence in 1535. Mif the St. Lawronca Supposeil Is 
Canada Is an Indian word meaning * a have been discovered by an Icelund4thb 
collection of huta’ Taaen by the Brl- in 1001. Visited by Cabot 1407. Valu- 
tish in 1759, when the victor, Wolfe, able for its cod-fisherlea Under a 
fell on the plains of Abraham near Lieutenant*Govcmor. 

Quebec. Two insurrections in 1837-38. 

I’lie two provinces. Upper and Lower 

Canada, wt'ro united in 1840. Capital, 

Ottawa. Chief productions arc timber, HONDUBAS— On eastern side of 
graiim f'sh, and fure. VucoCiin, witli a coast line of 2V0 miles; 

2% NOVA SCOTIA — h peninsula jiapital, Bellza Discoverctf^y Colum- 
south of St. Lawrence. Discovered by bus^f?T502. Ilondura means in Span- 
Cabot Colonized as a penal settle-*^ > Ish ‘ deptli,* from deep w'ater near the 
mont by the French in 1698, They shora Claimed by Britain and Spain, 
called it Acadfa. Also by Sir William Ceded to Britain in 17C3. Sinoe then 
Ale.vander in 1933. He called it Nova attacked more than once. Produces 
Scotia. Ceued to Britain by Trea^’ of mahojj^ny and logwood. 

Utrecht • , HUDSON’S BAY— Colonized by 

3. NEW BBUNSWICE — On the Hudson’s Bay Company, who trade 

mainland south of St iJwf enre. Dis* m fnra. » 

covered by Cabot Ceded by Franco % VANCOUVER’S ISLAND ^nd 
Jnl7l3. CAFE KE^TON-An island BRITISH COLUHBIA— Wesf on 
off Nova Scotia. iJiscovcred by Cabq^ the Pacific shore. The coast was 
Louisburg takoVi by the New England, graced for the first time in 1778, by 
Colonists in 1745, and exchanged fof^ Captain Cook ; afterwards more ^lly 
Madras in 1749. The island wAs sm^- in 17S8, by Lieutenant John Mparcs; 
ttfted from the French in 1758, and and in 1798 by George Vancihiver. 
Louisburg was dismantled. The district was made sui^euly famous 

4. PRINCE EDWARD’S *ISL- In 1858 by the discover)' of gold on 
AND— Off New Bmnswlck, (140 Fraser Elver, 
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SOUTH AMEEIOAK. 


BBITISH GTTIANA—In nortli- 
r^t of South America. Colonized hy 
the Dutch in 1613. Seized by French 
in 1788. Taken hvm the Dutch in 
1808. lUBurrcction of slaves 1888. 
Settlements on the rivei's Berbice, De> 
merara^ and Fosequlbo, united 188L 
Trc^icol produce. 


FALKLAiiD ISLANDS— Kockj 
islands 800 miles east> of Patagonia. 
Discovered byNav^lna in 1604. Taken 
possession of Tor Oeori^e IIL by Byrpn 
in 1766. Claimed by l^aln, but after- 
wards ceded to Britain. Chief value, 
their fine harbours, eilj^eclally in EilSt 
Falkland. 


WEST INDIAJf. 


- JAMAICA, or Xaymaca (Indian i 
for jilcnty'of wood and water)— Dis- 
covered by Columbus In 1494. Taken 
from Spain by General Venables and 
■ Admiral Penn in 1665. Staple com- , 
:[pg^oditie^' sugar and rum; produces' 
tropic plants; fine cabinet wouda I 
TEINIDAD (Spanish for Tri- 
jiil^y)— At mouth of Orinoco. Difcov- j 
». tired by Columbus in 1498. Colon- 
ized by Spaniards in 1688. Attacked 
hy Raleigh 1606. Taken in 1797. 
Contains mud volcan<^6 and a lako of 
pitcli. Tropical produce. 

Our other W est Indian Islands are To- 
bagrOi taken from the French in 1793: 


Grenada and St. Vincent, taken 
from the same in 1762: Earbadoes, 
colonized by Sir William Conrteen In 
1625 ; St. Lucia^ taken from France in 
1903, and Domlnica in 1783 : Nont- 
serratyCoionizedwithAntigoain 1632, 
and St. Kitts ill 1623, and^evis la 
1628: Anf^xUla, colonized lnlC60, and 
the Vir^n Islandfi in 1666. The Ba* 
hamas— ono of which, San Salvador, 
was the first American land seen by 
Columbus— were occupied by the B»'l- 
tish in 1629, and the Bermudas in 
1611. These last lie oiit in the Atlantic. 
They are healthy and picturesque, and 
produco fine arrow -root. 



THE jlOYAL SCHOOL SERIES. 


•> 

A NEW SERIES OF 

.Educational works. 


t. 

THE GE06BAPHT AHD ATLAS COMBINEl). f/ontainlng a ConV’ 
rx«ograph>% Seventeen FiiU-coloured Maps^ and Nutr^uus 
gr(|pi«. Small Quarto. I*rice Is (Ul. ^ 

Many thanks for your new btwjk on Cleoprnphy. It is truly admir- 
able in plan, in matter, and in execution It will completely rew|^- ' 
ttoniso the teaching of Geography, and render the stmly more interfile 
ing and attractive to the young than it can possibly be with our 
common Text-books. The information is so judiciously chosen, both 
In kind and nvimmt, is so jmtcticaf, and so dlearly set forth, as to 
leave nothing to bo desired The Maps, too, arc models of distinctness 
and simplicity ; and the piicc of the volume is amazing for cheapness. 

1 congratulate yon very sincerely on the publication of this admirable 
school-book ’’—Extract of Letter fr^n. A. II. Jlryce, LL 1).^ Prineipfil 
of the Edinburgh Q^llegiate Tmtihdmn, and Author of LaHn ajtd Greek 
I\e(tder8, cfr. JT 

“ It Is the bean-ideal of a ^abs-oook for Uic young For my pupils* 
sake, no less than for my own,^ shall lose no time in causing the intro- 
duction of so valuable a school-book. Its merits are so manifest, that 
I am sure every teacher into who.se hand.s it eomes mu.st think of It as 
I do" — Extract of Leiter^rom Vr. Collier, Author of *' Historg of the 
Britinh Empire.** ^ 

• • 11 . 

THE SEiriOR ciAiS-BOOK OF BEITISH HISTOEY. By W* F. 

Collier, LL.D. With Copioifife Questions. 12mo. Price 2s. 6dii 

“ I>r. (Mller’s book is unrivalled as a School History of the ^iritish 
■Empire. The arrangemenWs admirable ." — English Journal of Educa- 
Uon. 4 " 

Other Volume* of'fh^ Series v-ilf shortly he annonna d . , 


THOMAS NELSON AND LUNS, LONDON, EDINBURGH, AND NEW YORK. 


( yj^LSON^S SOllOOjy SMlim 


• Av:ardtid the Prise Medal at Ike International Ejchibitwn. ^ t . 

v- 

NELSON’S WALIr MAPS. 

% 

^ With Divisions and Measurements in ^glish Miles. 

Each 4 feet hy 4 feet. 

heantifxdly Coloured arul Mounted on liolUrn, 

Price ISs. 6d. each. 

1. EASTEBJT HEMISPHERE. With arcles at lnterva]||L of 1000 English 

Miles, showing the distance from London. 

2. WESTERN HEMISPHERE. With Circles atintonrals of 1000 English 

Miles, showing the distance from London. 

3. ENGLAND. With the Railways. Divided into Squares ^ 100 Miles. 

4. SCOTLAND. With the Railways. Divided into Squares of 100 Miles, 
tr. IRELAJ^. With the Railways. Divided into SquaresTof 100 Miles. 

6. THE' SriTISH ISLANDS in relation to the Continent. Divided 

into Squares of 100 Miles. 

7. EUROPE. Divided into Squares of 1000 English Milos. 

8. PALI'STINE. Divided into Squares of 10 Miles. 
d^GEITEBAl, MAP OP BIBLE lAimS-Thc Journeys of«he Is. 

raelitcs, &c. Divided into Squares of 100 English Miles. With Plan 
of sTernsalem, ^c. 

iSt NORTH AMERICA. Divided into Squares of 1000 English Miles 
11. BRITISH AMERICA. Size foot 10 inches, by 2 feet 2 inches 
I*rice 8s. ^ 

The attention of Teachers end others interested* in Education is 
tipccially invited to these Maps. Tlicy will be found to iwssess iwlvaii- 
tagoH for educational purposes over any hitherto publishod. 

Each of the llciuiKphores forms a circle four feet in diameter. They 
are so largo that, willi the c]a.cption of Euro]^, of whidi a sepa^tp 
Map is ^Ust ready, the of all the^ countries of the great 

Divisions of the (llobo can I^M^^ught from t!»em Separate Maps of 
Africa, Asia, Australia, North Amrfica, and South America, will not 
be re<iuired in the great njiajority of schools 


THU FOLLOWINU AiUC t’OWTKH OP THE WALL MAl4 


NELSON’S SCHOOL MA^S. 

firicc Id. cachf plain f vulh Cover; 2d. each, Coloured; each, 


Coloured, and MmmCed on CloUi. 


1. EASTERN HEMISPHERE. 

2. WESTERN HEMISPHERE. 

3. ENGL^'nD. 

4. SC^T .AND. 

Q. IRELAND. 


gSthe BRITISH ISLANDS In rcla- 
tlNm ISO the Continent of Europe. 

7. EUROPE. 

8. PALESTINE. 

9. BIBLE *IjANDS. 




NULlfOX'S SCHOOL SERIES. .» 


ENGLISH READING-BOOKS, 

ADAPTKD TO THE 

. STANDARDS OF THE REVISED CODE. 

« 

^ — 

" A m^c interesting set of Eoadlng-books wo have never soon. We aro 

m)t Rurprlaod by tlieir great popularity and extensive sale We have 

1^1 tlie advanTago of examining with care the entire !:icrios, and we cannot 
too strongly express the sense we entertain of the taste and judgment the 
books display, c#of tlioir great educational value.”— Tftc Iter. Vr. Hall {in 
the JF'varifjcHcal Witntsa), Commissioner of National Eduoaiion, Ireland. 


• STANDARD I 

1. STEP STEP; or, Tho diild’s First LcRson-Book. Fa^ 

I, and II, Price 2d each * * 1 

2. SEQUEL TO “ STEP BY STEP.” IBmo. Price id 

STANDARD II. y 

3. THE YOUNG READER— New No. 3. Beautifully Illustrat«/(i 

J’rice (id, ** ‘ 

STANDARDS III. A IV. » 

4. NEW FOURTH BOOR. Beautifully Illustrated. Price Ud. ; or 

Book Slate, l.s. 

Out of sight tho best Elementary Keading'lljoolc W'c have seen.” — 
Mv oc H ni and ^juglish J oumat of Edncatian. 

STANDARD IV. 

5. JUNIOR READER. No. 1. Post Svo, cloth. Price Is. 

• # 

• ' STANI>:,RD V. 

6. JUNIOR READER. No. XX. cloth. Price is, od. 

1 

STANDARD VI. 

7. THE SENIOR READER. Post Svo, cloth. ITico 2s. Gd. 

8. THE ADVANCED READER. rV *j8vo. 400 pages. Price 'J.} CdL 

“\^e have no hesitation **ln jjronouncing this the best ‘Advanced 
Header' that wM Imow.. . The book is one of deep interest from begin- 
ning to end, awl will be read bv the teacher as well as the pupil with , 
growing pleasure .” — The Mmewn and English Jo^imal of EdneaBon. 


EXT r'^VOLU M ES. 

0 READINGS FROM^Hp) BEST AUTHORS. Edited by A. If. 
Bryce, LL D. 12mo, cloth. Price Is. Od. ^ 

10. REABIHOS PROM THB BSST AUTHORS. 

Edited by A^H jy||lA'Cis, LU 1) Post Svo, cli^th. PTice as. * 




lXJSLSON'S school smiES. 


ENGLISH READING-BOOKS. 

EXTRA VOLUMES. c 

THE LITERACY READER: Prose AnthoA'. With Dioi^raphioal 

Notices, Critical and Ejcplanatory Notes, &c. By the''*lev. Ilu^Qn G. 

’ Rownbon, M.A. Cantab.. Incumbent of Bolton Abbey, Canon of York, 
Ac. 12mo, doth, 430 pa^j^es. Price 3s. . ^ 

“We scarcely ever saw so useful an aid to the study c'* English 
Literature. Instead of giving mere scraps from a greaf. many uriters 
most of them of little importance, the editor has confined himself 
to those of the first rank, from whoso most celebrated works choice 
t)a8sages of considerable length are quoted. The reader is thus enabled 
to form a good idea both of each author and the period he represents. 
The editor has supplied an Introductory Essay on English Literature, a 
Biography of each Author, and an Account of his Works, with Notes 
on ^:o passages extracted, every part of his task being v ^ ably and 
carefully executed Af/icwrwa. ’ * 

DISTORT ffg ENGLISH LITERATURE. In a Series ^ Biographical 

' /2kefc^es. By W. E Collier, LL.1). 12mo, cloth. Price 3s. (id. 

. CLASS-BOOK OF ENGLISH LITERATURE; with Biographical 
Hketches, Critical Notices, and Tljustrative Extracts. For the use of 
Sclurds and Students. By IIobrrt Armhtroko, English Master, 
M^ras College, St. Andrews ; and Tuoivtaa Armstrong, Ediitburgh ; 
Authors of “ English Composition ” and “English Etymology.’* Post 
8vo. Price 3s, 

AixLTON’S PARADISE LOST AND PARADISE REGAINED. With 
Notes. For the Use of Schools, By the Bov. J. Edmondhton. 12mo, 

• cloth. I’rioe 2s (^1. 

THE SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL READER. From the Works 
of Recent and Eminent Autliors. 12mo. l*rice 2s. Cd. 


THE CHEMISTRY OF COMMON THINGS. By Stuvexmon 

ADAM, F B S E., IMIS. Ai.tU upwards of .^xly Diagrams. 12mf. 
Prioe Is/od. ^ 

Tt contains a very considciable^inount of information, conveyed 
in clear and untcclmlcal language.”- JhkiuCfdionnl Timm. 

KEV' CLASS-BOOK OF ElTGLlSH FOETBT. Pait I.— Ji'Mtui 


Div’^isiox. Small Type, Pri^ Od. Lari^' Typo, Is. 

Part II. ---Senior Div^ion. Smi.ll Typo, Price (Jd. Largo 
Type, l.s. ► . ^ 

The Two Parts Bound in (3ne. Small Price Is. Large 

Type, 2s. ^ 


THE T.NGLISH WORD-BOOK*: A Manual T’xhibitinp!i*.tlu* SourccH, 
Structure, and hftimties of English Wo ds. By J<mx Giimivm. 
Price Is, ^ 

W0H.B EKFOSITOB AKO SFELLIKU^UpE : A Scliool Manual 
E.xlilbiting the Spelling, Proimnciathm, Moaning, and Derivation of 
all Tmpo'fcant and J’eculiar Wouls in the English Language 
Exerci.ses for Examination ar^d Dictation. By Gkorok 
Cdi^'iA A AL 12'ao, cloth. I’rice Js. od. 




. NELSON'S SCHOOL SERIES. , 

tF * — 

Geographies, atlases, &c. 


GEOGRAPHIES. 

IffEWWCLASfdDOE OE eEOO&AFHY, Physical and Politiciii. 

Poueht ANHEttsot, Head Master, Normal Institution, Edinburgh. 

^ 12mo, cloth. Price la. 9d. 

e can speak favourably of this improved edition of a well-known 
• work. Mere is a valuable introduction on physical geography, and 
throughout the bonk prominence is given to ilie natural features, climate, 
and prodn Melons of each country. , One new feature, which wo think 
gr^od, is Uic cm j>loyincnt of our own country as a standard for comparing 
the size, hititude, and distances of others/’ — Athcna'uvL 
MODEBN GEOGBAPHY. For the Uao of Scliools. By Hoiuuit Anherhon. 

Foolscap 8vo, cloth. Price Is. 6d. j 

EXEBClSEs IN GEOGBAPHY. Adapted to Anderson’s ( leography lumo, 
cloth. Pyce (id. . ^ 

GEOGBAPHY FOB JTJNIOB CLASSES. By ItonEin 
ISmo, cloth. Price lid. '' 

ELEMENTABY GEOGBAPHY. By Thomas G. Diok Post 8vo. cloth 
Price IS . 


ANcq;;NT geogbaphy, For the Hse of Schools ^Vith (AmipiCte Ind 

Jiy A»oiiinALi) 11. BitY*;E, LL.I) Post 8vo, cloth. Pjiico Is. ( 

BIBLE GEOGBAPHY. By the'Rov. \V. (h Blaikie, T> 1>. With 
Coloured Maps. 12nio, cloth. Price Is; nr with the Maps mott.i ed 
on Cloth, Is. 3(1. 


. ATLASES. • 

IV visions and Measurements in Enfflish Miles. 

NELSON'S ATLAS OP THE WOBLB. ('Ontainlng 23 Largo Quarto 
Maps, full coloured. Reduced copies of Nehon's Wall Maps In hoards. 
• Price 2s. (id ^ 

VELSOK’S JUiridkaTLAS. Confining 0 Quarto Maps Full colunrod 
Stiff cover, Price Is. Cd. ^ 

NELSON’S SHILLING ATLAf. Containing IG Maps, plain. Stiff 
wrapper, 4to. 


ARITHM^ICS. ^ 

THE ST^ABD ABITIAIETIGS/V daptod to Sie New Itccpiiro- 
ments of the (]!oinraittee ofi^CounciF on Education. STANi>Am>,-> II., 
JJI., Price ld.i;a^h; Stasdarh IV., Price 2d 
THE PIBST B(f E OP ABIl^HMETIG FOB YOUNG CHILBBEN , 
By W. Stanver. ]8mo. Price Jtd. • 

THE SECOlffi BOOK OP ABITHMETIC. I’aht I. By W. s^anyeh 
12mo, cloth. Price Is. Cd.*^ With ‘'An.swers to the Exercisciv,'’ J'rii'o 
Is. 9d. 

EXEBCISES IN MENTAii AND SLATE ARITHMETIC FOR 

BEGINNERS. By J. CorLAND, 18mo, cloth. Price 4d. 

MENTAL ARITHMETIC FOR ADVANCED CLASSES. ^ . cLliam 

-Kennedy, T'*aiii)»’ College, Moray JloiistL EdlnuiUfl-.. 12 ujo. 
Price Cd. ^ 


r 


SCHOOL SEULES. ^ 


SCHOOL HISTORIES. ^ 

' BY W. F. COLLIER. LL.D^^ 

OUTHNUS OF GBITEEAI HISTOEY. Poat 8vo. doth. Prloe 3ii. " 4 
** A very useful compendiui^. well ad&pted for rdorenoe/aud innr(^ 
readable tlJau sucli works generally are /* — The AikmMh, ^ 

HISTOEY OF HOME FOE JlTiaOE 0LA6SEB. doth Price 
Is. Od. . 

HISTOEY OF OEEECE FOE msmt OlASBESi lJ2mo, cloth. Price 

Is. Od. 

Eirau$a HiSTOKT roB jmnoB cia»)S8. idol^h. Price 

is. Od. 

THE BEITISH EMPIEB. With Tables of the Leiul- 
Vng Events of each Period— List of CoUttemporiaiy Sover^na-^Bates 
of Battles — Chapters on the Social Changes of each Period, dec. ISnno. 
clo^. ' Price 2s , 

TJXE s'EmOB CLASS-BOOK OB BBITISH HIST0B7. With 

C«*^f^jou8 Questions. 12mo. cloth. Price 2s. Od. 

H. ?T6Ey OP THE NIITETEEirTH CEKTHKY. piiuo. cloth. Price 
is. nd. 

“Extremely well adapted for giving young persons intelligent 
general notions Respecting tho^ events that have most largely in- 
fluenced tlie character of the present age .** — EducatiOiial Tinm. 

THE GEEAT EVENTS OP HISTOEY, from the Beginning of the 
Christian Era till the I*resent Time. 12mo, cloth. Price Ss. fid. 

— ^ ^ o 
^ BY THE r*-V. VwACKENZTe 
HISTOEY OF SCOTLAND. i2mo, c^th. Puce is. ^ 

— ** 

BY THB fe:;V. R, Hl^fiTER. 

■^IISTOEY OF IjNBIA, from t'fo Earliest Ages to the Fall of the East 
India Company, and the Proclamation of Queer Victoria in ISTiSb 
282 pages, with Woodcuts. Foolscap 8vo, cloth. ‘ l||ico Is. (M. 

BY THE REV. DK. BLAIKIE. 

BIBLE HISTORY, in Connection wlth%’. ’o Coneral History of the World. 
With Descriptions of Scripture Loca'iJiAf', 470 pages 12ino, with 
Map?. Price Is. 

li^'^ volume has been prpparid mainly with a view to the in^ructlon 
families ^ 'ju 

QUESTIONS riAIKIB’S BIBLE HIST^W -ticcM. 

' '• -i •- l^u. 








